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These recollections were written during the leisure hours 
of the last two or three years of my father's life, and were in- 
tended only for his family, especially his grandchildren. We 
have decided, however , to share our pleasure in them with 
those old friends who we believe will take a personal interest 
in his early history. It was his intention to continue his remi- 
niscences to about the year i860, perhaps further, but they 
stop abruptly where his work was interrupted by his last 
illness, telling only the story of his childhood and youth. 

E. W. R. 
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To My ^Descendants: After aome hesitation, I 
have been indnced to record some reminiscences of my 
early days. For though such a quiet and uneventful 
life as mine has been (even though extended beyond 
three-fourths of a century) can present few incidents 
to interest a later generation, it may furnish recollec- 
tions of a state of society which has passed away, of a 
mode of life which has given place to one more arti- 
ficial, and may present glimpses of a period which 
antedates the wonderful changes which steam and 
electricity have introduced. How did our grand- 
fathers live in the absence of so many conveniences 
and appliances now deemed essential ? The picture of 
my early village life which I shall present may enable 
my descendants to answer this question for themselves. 

And I would fain hope that they may have a 
desire to know something of the history and surround- 
ings of their progenitors. Old age likes not to be for- 
gotten, and we who are so soon to leave would gladly 
have a green place in the memory of those who are to 
succeed us. In the words of the old gladiators, we say 
Morituri salutatnus. 

Moreover, ought I not to leave on record some 
expression of gratitude to my heavenly Father, for a 
life which has been so full of mercies, which has 
flowed so evenly and smoothly, disturbed by few 
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storms and tempests , and of which the few afflictions 
have been tempered with mercy calling for thanksgiv- 
ing ? To my parents also and to their loving Christian 
nurture I am indebted beyond measure, and my de- 
scendants are entitled to know something of their 
characters and of their ancestral history. 

John Howard Rkdpield. 



'* O God, Thou hast taught me from my youth, 

And hitherto have I declared Thy wondrous works ; 

Now also when I am old and gray-headed, O God, forsake me 

not, 
Until I have showed Thy strength unto this generation, 
.And Thy power to every one that is to come.' 
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ERRATA 

Page 4, line 8, for **youngest" read "oldest." 
Page 8, line 5 of note, after * 'married" insert 
''Charles Darrow, and their daughter, Caroline B.» 
married." 

Page 25, line 15, for "They" read Benjamin and 
Cyrus." 

Page 25, line 16, for "(about 1836?)" read "be- 
fore 1830." 

Page 37, line 2, for "30" read "29." 
Page 52, line 24, for "twenty-four" read "27." 
Page 54, line 7, for "Frederick" read "James." 
Page 73, line 19, for "David's" read "Dowd's." 
Page 80, line 26, for "Deacon" read "John." 
Page 212, line 14, before "two" insert "with 
him." 

Page 212, line 15, for "oldest" read "youngest." 
Page 212, line 16, omit "there." 
Page 212, line 17, for "that city" read "Alex- 
andria, Va." After "two" insert "surviving." 
Page 213, line i, for "1857" read "1847." 
Page 213, line 2, for "The second" read "an 
older." 

Page 217, line 3, for "father" read "a relative." 
Page 223, line 2, for "135" read "212." 
Page 230, line 22, omit "of the States." 
Page 340, line 16, for "169 and 256" read "167 
and 257." 
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Paternal Ancestry, 



In 1639 William Redfin occupied a house and 
four acres of land in that part of the town of Cam- 
bridge Mass., which lay south of Charles River, 
about six miles from Boston.* He was one ol 
the first settlers upon that side of the river, and was 
no doubt of English origin, and one of that numerous 
band of emigrants which from about 1630 continued 
for twenty years to seek refuge in the wilds of Amer- 
ica, from the religious and political oppressions which 
led to the great civil war of that century. The loca- 
tion he had chosen was near the present town of 
Brighton, sloping from Nonantum Hill to the river 
meadows, and afforded a fine view eastward towards 
Boston and its vicinity. He continued to reside there 
until August, 1646, when he sold his house and land, 
and before 1654 he had removed to Brewster's Neck, 
about seven miles north of the present city of New 
London, Conn., where he built a dwelling and where 
he resided until his death in 1662, leaving a widow, 
Rebecca, and four children, three of whom were 



* See Jackson's History of Newton, Mass., pp. 9, as, where the name 
Is erroneously cited "Redsen." 
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daughters.* The town records of New London 
show that during the family's residence there, the 
name of Redfin became changed to Redfield, which 
henceforth was the recorded name. The reason for 
the change is not apparent, but the evidence of the 
fact is incontestable.t His slender land-holdings 
and other circumstances show that like many of the 
early immigrants he was possessed of but little prop- 
erty. One or two brief entries in a manuscript diary 
kept by a Lieut. Minor, of New London, and still ex- 
tant, indicate that he exercised the trade of stone-ma- 
son when opportunity offered. t 

His only son, James, was born about 1646, and 
just before the death of his father was apprenticed to a 
tanner in New London, but before the expiration of 
his term of service his master broke up his establish- 
ment and removed to Newark, N. J. , leaving the young 
man free. In 1669 he married in New Haven, Conn., 
Elizabeth How (or Howe), of the same family into 
which Dixwell, the so-called regicide, married. The 
New Haven records show that a daughter, Eliza- 
beth, was bom to him in that town in 1670, but he 
must have left there soon after, for in 1 671 his name 
appears as one of the inhabitants of Tisbury, in Mar* 



* See Caulking' History of New London, pp. 65, 6b, 276. 
t See Genealofl^cal History of the Redfield Family in U. S. Ap- 
pendix B. 
X Ibid. 
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tha's Vineyard, and in 1676 he was living with his 
family in Saybrook, Conn., plying the trade of weaver, 
and he was then recommended to the Council of Hart- 
ford as a fit person to reside in and care for the newly 
repaired fort at the mouth of the Connecticut River. 
The appointment was probably made, for in 1683 and 
1686 the town made him small grants of land con- 
tiguous to the fort.* Here probably was born to 
him his son, Theophilus, in 1682, whose mother soon 
after died, and before 1693, James had removed to 
Fairfield, Conn., married again, and before 1723 he 
died. The roving character of this ancestor of ours 
is rather remarkable, and few of the children of the 
early colonists appear to have had a more changeable 
disposition. Tanner, seaman and weaver seem to have 
been his successive occupations. Born in Newtown, 
Mass., apprenticed in New London, married in New 
Haven, resident for a time in Martha's Vineyard, then 
in Saybrook, and finally established at Fairfield until 
his death. 

Theophilus, the only son of James by his first 
wife, learned and practiced the trade of carpenter. 
Shortly after becoming of age he settled in the town of 
Killingworth, Conn., in that part of it now called 
Clinton. He was married on December 24, 1706, to 



* See Genealogical History of the Redfield Family in U. S. Ap- 
pendixes C, D, B. 
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Priscilla Greenel (or Grinnell), daughter of Daniel and 
I^ydia Greenel, inhabitants of Westbrook, a town lying 
between Clinton and Saybrook. Daniel Greenel had 
come from Little Compton, then called Seaconnet, on 
the eastern shore of Narragansett Bay. His wife was 
Lydia Pabodie, daughter of William Pabodie and Bliz- 
abeth (Alden) Pabodie. Elizabeth Alden was the 
youngest daughter of John Alden and Priscilla Mo- 
lines (or Mullens), of Plymouth, so sweetly commem- 
orated in Longfellow's exquisite idyl, "The Courtship 
of Miles Standish." Thus two, yea three, of our an- 
cestors did indeed "come over in the Mayflower. "* 
Returning to the history of Theophilus Redfield : 
In 1 7 13 his father, James, visited him in Killingworth 
and made over to him the little tract of land he had 
owned in Saybrook. Soon after, Theophilus bought 
a tract of land on Chestnut Hill, in the northern por- 
tion of Killingworth. It was upon an elevated ridge 
extending north and south for nearly two miles be- 
tween the forks of the Hamonassett River, and com- 
manding an extensive and attractive view both east- 
ward and westward. Thither he removed, and there 
he spent the remainder of his life. Several of his de- 
scendants still occupy a portion of that chosen site. 
He died February 14, 1759, and his grave-stone may 

* When the Genealoflrical History of the Redfield Family was 
published (in 1861) the lineage of I«ydia Greenel had not been traced 
hack. 
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Still be found in the old yard in Killingworth. He 
left nine sons and fonr daughters, who all lived to rear 
families. His widow, Priscilla, survived him eleven 
years and died January 12, 1770, aged 81 years. Pe- 
leg, the fifth son of Theophilus, served in three cam- 
paigns against the French and their Indian allies, and 
died at Albany of small-pox in December, 1760, on 
his way homeward. Others of the family took part in 
the same contest, and in the subsequent struggle with 
Great Britain. In i860 the known descendants of 
Theophilus bearing the name Redfield reached the 
number of 1458. 

Our line was connected with Theophilus through 
his seventh son, William, bom in Killingworth De- 
cember 5, 1727. He resided for a brief time in Guil- 
ford, and there is evidence that he then owned and 
commanded a small coasting vessel, a fact which gave 
him the title of Captain in later years. Retiring from 
that occupation he became a resident of Middletown, 
Conn. His name is found in a list of the inhabitants 
of Middletown who, in 1775, were adjudged liable to 
special military service in case of sudden alarm. In 
August, 1776, he was commissioned second sergeant 
of the First Company in one of the regiments raised by 
Connecticut for the Continental service, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed issuing commissary in 
the same service. He is said to have kept an inn at 
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Middletown for a short period, and at one time had 
charge of the county jail. His grandchildren remem- 
bered him as occupying a pleasant residence on High 
street, on part of the ground now occupied by the 
Wesleyan University. There he had a fine garden, sup. 
plied with a great variety of fruit trees, no small at- 
traction to the rising generation of that day, and it 
was his pride to furnish the earliest kitchen vegeta- 
bles and the finest fruit of the neighborhood. He was 
fond of reading, and the large fund of information 
which he had acquired from this source and from his 
seafaring experience rendered his society agreeable to 
his juvenile visitors. Those were the days when Free 
Masonry was in its glory, and Captain Redfield held a 
prominent position among the members of the order, 
and I have seen those who remembered him as figuring 
in the public processions of the lodge, conspicuous by 
his venerable appearance as he carried the open Bible. 
His grandson (my father, of whom I shall have more 
to say), was in his boyhood attracted greatly by the 
mummery and parade of that pretentious fraternity, 
and amused himself by organizing mimic lodges 
amoDg his playmates ; but in his riper years he placed 
a truer value upon the ridiculous claims of the institu- 
tion and became prominent in the political movement 
which was aroused by the kidnapping and murder of 
William Morgan for revealing the secrets of the order. 
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Captain William Redfield died in July, 1815, in the 
86th year of his age, having outlived all his twelve 
brothers and sisters. He was buried in the * ' old yard 
by the river/' near the present railroad station at Mid- 
dletown, but no stone marks his grave. His four sons 
who reached maturity all followed the sea, and of 
these the fate of the elder two was never accurately 
known. 

Peleg, my grand&ther, the youngest of these sons, 
was bom at Middletown, January 22, 1762. Nearly 
all that I know of him is from recollections of conver- 
sations with my father, in which he told me that, at 
about the age of thirteen, his father left his home, 
made his way to New London, where he joined a pri. 
vateer which soon after, meeting a vessel supposed to 
be a British merchantman, boldly gave it battle. A 
nearer approach showed the supposed trading vessel to 
be a frigate in disguise. The unfortunate privateer 
had caught a Tartar, and its crew were taken to New 
York as prisoners. My grandfather's youth probably 
saved him from the horrors of the prison-ships. A 
British o£Bicer noticed him and took a fancy to employ 
him as a servant. One day this officer with some 
comrades made an excursion to Long Island to dine 
with a Tory family. While the officers were feasting 
within, the lad was permitted to amuse himself without , 
and naturally had recourse to the fruit trees for solace. 
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While in the top of one of these he fell into sleep, 
either real or feigned, and when the hour of departure 
had arrived he was not to be found. His ears were 
deaf to the repeated calls, and search was in vain. 
Concluding that he had escaped, the officers departed 
without him. Then, descending from his roost, he 
managed in some way to reach the eastern part of the 
island and eventually found a boat to land him in Con- 
necticut. Whether he resumed his privateering occu- 
pation I cannot say. He however continued to follow 
the sea for most of his life, and besides his frequent 
long absences *from home, and the fact that he died 
when his oldest son was but thirteen years of age, lit- 
tle is known of the details of his life. In 1788 he 
married Elizabeth (or Betsey) Pratt,* daughter of 
Jonathan and Mary (Latham) Pratt, of Middletown, 
descendant of John Pratt, one of the first settlers of 
Hartford, and of Cary Latham, one of the early set- 
tlers of New London. The Pratts then resided at 
Staddle Hill, a mile or two southwest of Middletown, 
but after his marriage Peleg removed to South Farms, 
in the southeastern part of the township, not far from 



* Bllzabeth'a sister, HannAh, a woman of deep and fervent piety, 
was married to Seth Stocking, of Upper Middletown, and was the 
mother of William Redfield Stocking, who became an active and useful mis- 
sionary of Christ, to the Nestorlans at Urumia, Persia. Another daughter of 
Seth and Hannah Sto<^ing, Julia, the youngest, married Jeremiah Hotch- 
kiss, and now lives in Brooklyn, N. Y. She and her chil^-en are endeared 
to us by ties of close friendship as well as of consanguinity. 
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the beautifal and commanding site of the present 
State Insane Hospital. He died September lo, 1802, 
leaving his wife with five children and very slender 
worldly substance. But the widow was a woman of 
strong character and earnest faith, who declared that 
she had never ''seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread. '* 

My father, William C.,* was the eldest of 
the five children I have mentioned. He was bom in 
South Farms, March 26, 1789. Prom what I have just 
said of his mother we may well believe that her exam- 
ple and training had more to do with the formation of 
his character than had any other outward influence. 
She is described as a woman of warm-hearted piety 
and of great practical common-sense, who possessed 
more refinement of taste and manner than was com- 
mon among the rudely educated and hard-working 
people of that rustic community.f Her hus- 



* His baptismal name was simply* William, but on becoming of 
age, having some occasion to sign some legal paper, at the suggestion of the 
town clerk, he added the C. to distinguish him from two cousins of the 
same name. When asked what the C. stood for, he used to reply playfully, 
**for Convenience." 

t A venerable and highly intelligent lady of Middletown who knew 
Mr. Redfield's mother before her marriage, wrote her son in 1846, thus: 
"I remember how I loved your mother when she first came into our family 
from Boston, where she had learned much in family arrangements that 
made me wonder. Our manner of life being like that of Cedric the Saxon, 
beautiful and hospitable, but plain, perhaps coarse, she, by her own good 
taste aided the growing ambition of us young folks to live like Bostonians, 
simple, 3ret bordering on elegance." This is the only hint of her Boston 
life that we possess. 
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band's occupation necessarily left the children almost 
exclusively to the mother's training, which for this 
very reason was perhaps the more prayerful, tender 
and watchful ; and in after life my father delighted to 
recur to her loving care and her pious teachings, and 
his allusions to her were far more frequent than those 
to father or grandfather. His education, it may well 
be imagined, could only be such as the rude district- 
schools of that day could impart during the few winter 
months of each year. I have often heard him say that 
his school-books were only two, and these two are now 
in my possession — the first a well-thumbed, badly 
printedcopy of Noah Webster's **ThirdPart," so called. 
The full title of this early school-book on which so 
many Connecticut boys were reared, was *'An Ameri- 
can Selection of Lessons in Reading and Speaking, 
Calculated to Improve the Minds and Refine the Taste 
of Youth." The other book was an equally worn 
and dog-eared copy of Thomas Dil worth's ''School- 
master's Assistant, ' ' printed in 1 793 . His progress in 
the simple branches then taught was creditable, and 
often excited the envy and sometimes the ill-feeling of 
his fellows. In one of the spelling contests, which in 
those days often closed the work of the school, and in 
which the two supposed best spellers acting as cham- 
pions divide the school into rival hosts, he made him- 
self the victor of the battle, though younger than most 
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of his rivals. The victory cost him his place in the 
school, for it happened that his home was a little be- 
yond the limits of the district in which was the school 
he was attending, and some of the relatives of the dis- 
appointed competitors, with more zeal than jndgment, 
made this circnmstance a successful plea for his re- 
moval. One winter the school which he attended was 
in charge of a teacher of brutal and fawning temper 
who inflicted upon him a punishment which he well 
knew was really deserved by another. The favored one 
was the son of influential parents ; the victim's father 
was away at sea, and his mother was poor. It was an 
injustice he could not brook, and taking his hat from 
its peg he proudly walked out of the school and did 
not return until a change of dynasty. How little could 
that teacher foresee that this friendless lad was to be- 
come eminent in science, and, some forty years later, 
would be the first to preside over the deliberations of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. But stupid teachers and imperfect text-books 
cannot prevent a bright and conscientious boy from 
learning, if determined to conquer. 

In those school-boy days he had a narrow escape 
from death, which he often recounted to his children. 
In the vicinity was a deep mill pond, to which he and 
his comrades often resorted. On one occasion he was 
challenged by them to prove his nerve and courage by 
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walking along the logs which formed its margin. The 
challenge was accepted ; the logs were slippery from 
recently fallen rain, and the result was that he slipped 
and fell into the deep mill pond. Some time elapsed 
before a neighbor was found and informed that '' Bill 
Redfield had fallen into the mill pond." He hastened 
to the spot and, himself unable to swim, he lowered 
himself to the water's edge by means of an over-hang- 
ing tree. Holding to this by one hand, and plunging 
the other into the water as deeply as he could reach, 
he finally grasped the hair of the drowning boy, 
which, providentially, was then unusually long, and 
succeeded in bringing him to the surface, apparently 
lifeless. I have heard him describe his sensations after 
the first agony of strangling was passed, as he lay 
upon the bottom and regarded with a feeling of abso- 
lute repose, the blue sky, the cheerful sunlight, and 
the overshadowing trees. 

But his school days were early brought to an end. 
He was but thirteen years of age when his father 
died, and the next year he was apprenticed to John 
Pierce, saddler and harness maker of Middletown 
Upper-Houses, now Cromwell. Soon afterwards he 
was deprived of the loving counsels of his mother, 
or in 1804, she made a second marriage with Nathan 
Sears, of South Farms, and two years later she with 
her husband, his nine children and her four younger 
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ones, emigtated to the portion of northern Ohio then 
called ' ' the Connecticut Reserve ' ' or New Connecti- 
cut. The journey was made in an ox-cart and occu-^ 
pied fifty-five days. Meanwhile, her oldest son 
was &ithfully performing his duties in his new 
calling. Of his manner of life we have a few glimpses 
fi'om his own lips and firom the recollections of those 
who then knew him. These glimpses show that he was 
assiduous in acquirement of his trade and attentive to 
the interests of his employer. They also show him 
diligently devoting the few evening hours which he 
could call his own to the acquisition of knowledge by 
such slender means as were at his command, and 
slender means they were, for books were lew and not 
easily obtainable. Many an hour did he spend in the 
chimney-comer, studying by firelight the whitey- 
brown pages which composed so many of the volumes 
of that day. In his dependent condition he was ex- 
posed to many petty annoyances, and it is said that 
his treatment in the family of his employer was such 
as to call forth the remonstrances of some kind 
hearted neighbors. Once a lady openly expressed 
to him her indignation at his treatment and her 
wonder that he should endure it. He replied, '* I be- 
lieve that Providence has placed me here; here is my 
duty, I shall perform it. " It is worthy of note that I 
learned these circumstances, not from himself, but 
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from the lips of others. By degrees he doubtless 
became better appreciated, and his situation was made 
more comfortable. 

Prom Dr. Ira Hutchinson (whom I shall again 
have occasion to mention) I learned an interest- 
ing incident respecting this period in my father's life. 
In the early part of his apprenticeship some of his 
evening associates were inclined to courses which he 
was conscious could not be continued without degra* 
dation and loss of self-respect. He began to reflect, 
and soon came to the conclusion that he could not 
safely continue such companionship; that there was 
no middle course, that he must either become one of 
them or forsake their society altogether and set his 
face toward higher aims and objects. He was not 
long in making a decision, which was the basis of all 
that was useful in his future life. 

The dearth of books and his desire for knowledge 
led him to join a social club for mental improvement, 
which was started about two years before the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, under the name of the ' 'Debating 
Society," and to which the members had contributed 
a few books as a nucleus for a library. This society 
appears to have commenced with very respectable 
numbers, and was conducted with much spirit for a 
time. The number of members became after awhile 
greatly reduced, and it was resolved by the few 
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remaining to make some change in its management, 
preserving whatever of the constitution and by-laws 
was thought excellent. The new plan being favor- 
ably received by several individuals who were not 
connected with the old society, its organization under 
a better system seemed to promise success. On the 
2oth of February, 1810, the first meeting was held, 
commencing with thirteen members, and their object 
being mutual improvement, the name of the '^ Friendly 
Association" was very appropriately chosen. Mr. 
Redfield was particularly active in establishing this 
association, many valuable features in its management 
were suggested by him, and as long as he resided in 
the village he continued to sustain it, and through 
after life he never ceased to feel an interest in its pros* 
perity. The formation of a permanent library in 
connection with the society was from the outset a 
favorite scheme of his, and the wisdom of the plan 
was shown not only in the direct benefits of the library 
itself, but in the fact that it became a nucleus that 
held the association together and gave it vitality and 
endurance, so that this little institution, founded 
nearly a quarter of a century before village lyceums 
were common, has outlived many of them, and still 
prospers as the ** Friendly Association of Cromwell."* 



* Cited from a hiitory of the Friendly ABaoeUlioii of Cromwell 
prepared by Horace G. Williams, and published in Jewitt'a Notices 
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About this period Dr. William Tully became a 
resident of the village, and he too was one of the most 
active members of this Association. This gentleman, 
who afterwards became eminent for his attainments in 
medicine and kindred sciences, had qualities which 
could not fail to attract my father, and to excite 
the desire for acquaintance. Nor was the physician 
slow on his part to discover the buddings of promise 
in the young saddler. He has furnished an interest- 
ing description of the opening of a friendship which 
was closed only by death. In a letter written to me 
shortly after my father's death (in 1857), he says : 

**On my very earliest acquaintance with your 
fiither, when I had not seen him more than two or 
three times and had no sort of opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the character of his mind or the 
amount of his attainments, he called upon me to beg 
the loan of a book to occupy the leisure of his even- 
ings. I first threw open the doors of a book case con- 
taining what history, voyages and travels, biography 
and English literature generally I then happened to 
possess. The case contained several hundred volumes. 
He glanced his eyes hastily over the whole, and then 
paused without making any selection. I then threw 
open the doors of the next case, which contained 



of Public Libraries in the United States of America, in Appendix to Fourth 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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principally works on mineralogy, geology, and pretty 
nearly all there then was upon chemistry in the Bng- 
lish language (periodicals excepted) . Lest he should 
not find anything to suit him there, I opened another 
case which contained all the zoology I then possessed, 
in all its branches, as well as comparative anatomy 
and human, and physiology. The first book he 
selected was a book on elementary chemistry by Sir 
Humphiey Davy, a work then just out, and the first 
systematic one containing the doctrine of chemical 
equivalents and compounds. I had heard this work 
complained of as difficult, and I had heard more than 
one public instructor in chemistry declare that he 
could not understand it. Young Redfield however 
took the book but brought it back much sooner than 
I expected, as I had told him to keep it at his leisure. 
In short, I did not believe that he had read it, for I 
supposed that it was the fiirst work upon chemistry 
that he had ever undertaken. I urged him very 
strongly to stop and chat awhile, with which he at 
last complied. I soon introduced a conversation, 
which in fact amounted to an examination of what 
he knew of the book which he professed to have read. 
But to my surprise he appeared to be perfectly master 
of the subject, so far as it was contained in this work. 
I immediately perceived that the subject of chem- 
istry could not have been then new to him, though 
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he told me that the subject of equivalents was wholly 
and entirely so. Subsequently he several times sur- 
prised me full as much in the books which he selected ; 
but whatever he took, I found that he always made 
himself master of. We had a debating club for many 
years in Upper Middletown, but which was not con- 
fined to debates merely. In such an association a 
great variety of topics was of course brought up, but 
whatever occupied our attention, he was more thor- 
oughly master of it than anyone else. I often wondered 
where he obtained such a variety of information under 
such a dearth of books as existed among us at that 
day.*' 

Doubtless the young physician's library largely 
contributed to supply the dearth, and it was often laid 
under tribute. Dr. Timothy Gridley, afterwards of 
Amherst, Massachusetts, was then a medical student, 
and passed his vacations at Upper Middletown, his 
native place, and in him my father likewise found con- 
genial society, and probably some of his books had 
supplied the chemical knowledge which afterwards 
surprised Dr. Tully. 

In March, 1810, the apprentice became of age and 
free, and resolved to visit his mother in her distant 
Ohio home, incited by filial affection, as well as by- 
desire of seeing something of the world outside of his 
native town, and of testing the new life in the western 
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wilderness. But his slender means forced him to 
make the journey in the most primitive way, that is, 
on foot; so leaving Middletown on the 5th of October, 
1 810, with a young companion, he shouldered his 
knapsack, and took up his march. The journal which 
he kept is now in my possession, cherished as a 
precious heirloom. His route was by way of Hart- 
ford, Simsbury, New Hartford, Winsted, Canaan, 
Stockbridge and Lebanon to Albany. He spent the 
first Sunday in visiting the Shaker settlement near 
Lebanon, and in attending their worship, of which 
he gives an interesting account. At Albany his at- 
tention was drawn to Pulton's new steamboat, and we 
may imagine with what care it was examined. How 
little could he then conceive that in after life steam 
navigation was to become his chief vocation. Con- 
tinuing the journey up the Mohawk Valley, tramping 
from thirty to thirty-five miles per day, and stopping 
at night at such Dutch taverns as they met, they 
reached Whitesboro* in Oneida County, a Con- 
necticut settlement, where they tarried a day or 
two to visit some relatives of his companion. Hence- 
forward the journey was through a wilderness, in 
which settlements became sparser and more insignifi- 
cant, through Canandaigua to Buffalo. There they 
diverged to visit Niagara Palls, then a rarely visited 
wonder. Prom Buffalo their way was a mere forest 
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trail along the shore of Lake Erie. Once they lost the 
trail, and came near sleeping in the forest, but at last 
on the 30th of October they reached Randolph in Por- 
tage County where his mother had made her home. 
There he found that his mother's log dwelling had 
shortly before been destroyed by fire. He could 
swing an axe as well as the rest, and remaining till 
January, heassisted the family by his labor, occasionally 
relieving it by joining the bear hunts, then and there a 
common winter diversion. The destruction of his 
mother's rude home, together with the failure of a 
teamster to perform his promise of delivering a trunk 
which had been placed in his charge, led to a change 
of his plans. He had intended to remain for a time 
in Ohio, and had thought of teaching school, but the 
want of clothing and other conveniences, which this 
misadventure had occasioned, led to his return as soon 
as the journey was practicable. Parting with his 
mother, his three brothers and his sister, he performed 
on foot the toilsome journey homeward, this time 
passing through Pennsylvania. He often related how 
passing over a comer of either Virginia or Maryland, 
he came on one sharp frosty morning to the border of 
a wide and ice-cold stream (where no bridge was 
needed for the reason that ''the masters could ride and 
the niggers could wade") and how he * 'lingered shiver- 
ing on the brink," till convinced that there was no 
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alternative, he doffed his shoes and stockings, waded 
the icy torrent, and reassumed the garments upon the 
other side. 

In the autumn of 1811 he joined a friend in a 
trading voyage to Savannah, taking out some saddles, 
and various articles of New England manufacture. 
He remained at Savannah through that winter dispos- 
ing of his wares, returning to Middletown in the 
spring of 181 2. While in Savannah the earthquake 
shocks which were so destructive in the neighborhood 
of New Madrid, extended with some degree of 
violence to the former city, and I have often heard 
him tell of the alarming vibrations which set in 
swinging motion everything pendulous, and of the 
unceremonious manner in which he and his companion 
were forced to leave their dwelling in the night, to 
seek shelter in the street. 

Returning to Middletown he resumed his trade, 
devoting himself assiduously to it for some years 
thereafter.. But his little village did not afford suf- 
ficient demand for the objects of his manufacture to 
supply him with a constant business, and he therefore 
invested a part of his savings in small purchases of 
goods adapted to the village trade. By degrees this 
branch of his business increased till in a few years it 
became his chief means of livelihood. The other, 
however, was not entirely abandoned, and the build- 
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ing is still standing, the front of which displayed the 
usual assortment of a country store, while in the rear 
apartment, when no customers required attention, 
saddles and harnesses were made and mended for the 
farmers of the vicinage. 

Already his energy and his progressive mind had 
made him influential in the little community in which 
his industry and probity had given him good social 
position, and he was ever ready to co-operate in every 
measure which had for its object the prosperity of the 
village or the improvement of its population in com- 
fort, intelligence or morals. 

On the 15th of October, 181 4, he was married to 
Abigail, daughter of Bliphalet and Abigail (Shepard) 
Wilcox of Upper Middletown, whose ancestry will 
be traced in the next chapter. 



II 

Maternal Ancestry. 

John Wilcox, with a son of the same name, bom 
in England, settled in Hartford, Conn., in 1639, and 
was one of its original proprietors. Little is known 
of him, and he died before 1666, leaving his son John 
and perhaps other children » 

John Wilcox second was surveyor of highways 
in Hartford in 1652,* juror in 1645, and selectman in 
the same year. When Middletown was settled, in 
1650, he received a grant of land there, and in the 
year following he became a resident. He was married 
four times, first in 1646 to Sarah Wadsworth of Hart- 
ford, who died a year or two after, leaving one daugh- 
ter, next in 1650 to Catherine Stoughton. By her he 
had four sons and one daughter, she dying after 1658. 

Israel Wilcox, the youngest of the sons just men- 
tioned, was bom in Middletown, June 19, 1656, and 
continued to live in that town, probably in the north- 
em portion, now Cromwell. During the alarms at 
the time of the Indian war with King Philip, "he 
and five other young men were ordered by the court 
at Hartford to guard a certain vessel belonging to Mr. 



* Date given in J. H. R.'s manuscript. Possibly intended for 164a. 
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Goodall, from Middletown to Hartford, and there to 
wait further orders/' a significant illustration of the 
perilous condition of affairs at that anxious period. 
He married, March 28, 1678, Sarah Savage, second 
daughter of John and Elizabeth (Dublin) Savage. 
By her he had four sons and one daughter. He died 
December 20, 1689, his widow, Sarah, surviving till 
February 8, 1723 or 1724. 

John Wilcox third, the second of those sons, was 
bom July 5, 1682. He continued to reside in Upper 
Middletown, and was a deacon in the church at that 
place, under the pastorate of Rev. Edward Eells. He 
married April 12, 17 10, Mary Warner, daughter of 
Seth and Mary (Ward) Warner. Their children were 
ten in number, five sons and five daughters. His wife, 
Mary, died April 23, 1735, and he died by accidental 
drowning May 10, 1751. 

His youngest son and tenth child named Ozias, 
was bom September 16, 1730. He too continued to 
reside in Upper Middletown, and married October 31, 
1753, Mabel (or Mehitabel) daughter of John and Me- 
hitabel Gould, who came from North Guilford to 
Middletown in 1742. By her he had eight sons and 
two daughters, and as an instance of the style of bap- 
tismal names in vogue in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, I here give the names of those eight sons» 
viz: Amos, Ebenezor, Eliphalet, Asa, Ozias, Seth, 
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Cyius and Benjamin. Amos died young. Of the 
history of Kbenezer and Asa I know nothing. Ozias 
emigrated early to Whitesboro' in Oneida County, 
New York, to which region many young Connec- 
ticut farmers were then resorting to found new homes 
in the wilderness, and where he died about 1840. 
Seth removed to Stockbridge in Berkshire County, 
Mass., then a wilderness too, and planted a farm on 
one of the most beautiful plateaux which overlook the 
windings of the Housatonic through its verdant 
meadows. There he died in 1840. Bliphalet, Cyrus 
and Benjamin lived on farms which mostly lay upon the 
eastern side of the highway in the northern part of 
Upper Middletown, and which probably had been 
their inheritance from their father Ozias. They sold 
their holdings (about 1836?) and removed to Leroy, 
N. Y. Mabel their mother had died in 17741 and 
their father Ozias married for his second wife, Mary» 
widow of Deacon Thomas Johnson, who died in 
March, 1780. The gravestones of both wives stand 
in the old graveyard of the village. Ozias, my great 
grandfather, survived until 18 15, the year of my birth. 
Bliphalet Wilcox, my grandfather, was the third 
son of Ozias, and was bom August 30, 1761, and the 
church records show that he was baptized in the follow- 
ing month . He probably inherited the old Wilcox home- 
stead, and the house, with its old-fashioned projecting 
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second story, and its roof sloping rearward to the first 
story, was standing as late as 1858, though showing 
the marks of age and decay. It had then passed oat 
of the family, and was coon after displaced by a more 
modern structure better suited to the singularly beau- 
tiful site. Well do I remember the exquisite loveli- 
ness of the view displayed from that farmer's house. 
It was on a terrace sloping eastward to green meadows, 
beyond which were seen the windings of the Connecti- 
cut River. My grandfather was a successful farmer in 
the way that farming was then carried on, frugal and 
careful, but respected by the whole community for his 
unswerving integrity. His land consisted of about 
100 acres, part of it including the homestead and 
extending eastward to the river, and part of it wood- 
land on the dry plains, a mile or two northwest of the 
village. I well remember his dignified manner, his 
gentle countenance, and his cheerful conversation. 
He was fond of recounting the tales of his youthftil 
adventures. Like my other grandfather, at the begin- 
ning of the war of the Revolution, he left his home and 
shipped from New London as a cabin boy on an 
American privateer. After taking several prizes, the 
privateer was itself captured, and with its crew 
taken to England. I still preserve a square glass 
bottle, and a wine-glass, which came from a liquor 
case, which was this cabin boy's share of one of the 
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prizes. He had an intelligent and active mind; he 
was prond of his occapation and maintained that na 
other class was so independent, or had so mnch ground 
for cheerful contentment as the farmer. During his 
later years he took great interest in watching the 
introduction of the improvement in travel by land and 
water which the power of steam was effecting. He 
had always lived an exemplary life, but not till his 
declining years did he become persuaded to perform a 
too longneglected duty, and publicly to acknowledge his 
allegiance to Christ. He married November i8, 1784, 
Abigail Shepard, a woman of fervent piety and full of 
good works, bom in 1765, daughter of Jared Shepard^ 
who descended from Edward Shepard, mariner, an 
early settler of Cambridge, Mass. She died, leaving 
three children. The oldest, Sarah or Sally, married 
Absalom Savage, a sea captain of Upper Middletown, 
who died of yellow fever on the return from one of his 
West Indian voyages, leaving four children, one of 
whom is Rev. George S. F. Savage, of Chicago. The 
second child and only son of my grandfather was 
Bben, bom in 1789, and named probably from his 
uncle, Ebenezer, who I suspect died early. By in- 
heritance and purchase Bben eventually became the 
owner of all his father's landed estate, and by unre- 
mitting industry and great frugality he acquired a con- 
siderable property, as well as a reputation for fairness 
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and probity in all his dealings, which caused him to 
be often selected as umpire in differences between 
neighbors, and in later years his financial advice was 
much sought after. He was for many years a director 
in the Middletown Bank. He had eight children — 
five sons and three daughters. He died in March, 
1875, in his eighty-sixth year. 

Eliphalet's younger daughter Abigail, my mother, 
was born February 24, 1797. She was described by all 
who knew her as a woman of singularly sweet, cheer- 
ful, and self-sacrificing temper. She was married to 
my father October 15, 1814, she being then but seven- 
teen years and eight months of age. 

Irate in life (in 1825) my grandfather was again 
married to Kunice Robinson, widow of Asahel Rob- 
inson. He died in 18391 his widow surviving him 
many years. 



Ill 

birthplace and Earliest Recollections — Tieath of 

my Mother, 

As I shall have much to say of the little village 
in which my earlier years were passed, it may be fit- 
ting here to give some description of its topography. 
Middletown is situated on the west shore of the Con- 
necticut River, just where it departs from its general 
southerly course, and by a wild and narrow gorge 
breaks through the hills south-eastward. This posi- 
tion at a great bend of the river, naturally commands 
an extensive view for many miles northward up the 
meadow-margined river, and an equally attractive 
vista downward through the hills which seem to bar 
its passage. The land rises rapidly from the river 
bank into successive plateaux or terraces on which 
the city is built, and from the highest of these, now 
occupied by a rural cemetery, the panoramic view is 
exquisitely beautiful. Half a mile north of Middle- 
town, a tributary to the Connecticut called Little 
River, enters from the westward, flowing in graceful 
curves through extensive fertile meadows, usually 
flooded by the spring freshets of the Connecticut- 
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These meadows extend along the Connecticut for 
nearly the whole interval of two miles between 
Middletown and my native village, and the highway 
from Middletown to Hartford, bordered with willows 
and ancient buttonwood trees, crosses the Little River 
by a bridge (now of iron, but in my earlier days a 
frail uncovered structure of wood), keeps the bank of 
the Connecticut, until the latter bears away to the 
north-eastward. The road then ascends a narrow 
tongue of land which gradually rises into a terrace 
overlooking on the east the Connecticut, its meadows 
and the hills beyond, and to the south-westward the 
meadows of Little River and the hills of Berlin, 
while the distant western horizon is closed by the high 
trappean ridges known as Mt. Lamentation and Mt. 
Higby. This terrace, along which extends the prin- 
cipal street of the village, is therefore the center of a 
panoramic picture of rare beauty. As the road pro- 
ceeds northward, bearing a little to the west, at a 
point where in my childhood's days it was bordered 
by a row of fifty Lombardy poplars, it again rises to 
an extensive sandy plateau, a hundred feet or more 
above the river level, a region known as "The 
Plains,'' and celebrated for the excellence of the 
melons there raised. To the eastward of the road as 
it rises to the Plains, is an eminence called '' Prospect 
Hill." The view from this point was appreciated and 
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celebrated even in the days of the fathers. The elder 
President Adams, in June, 1771, traveling from Hart- 
ford to Middletown, said, '*This is the finest ride in 
America, I believe ; nothing can exceed the beauty 
and fertility of the country. " But when he had gone 
on farther to Prospect Hill in Upper Middletown, and 
the river for miles opened before him, with the luxu- 
riant crops ripening for the harvest, and the moun- 
tains in the distance, he was enraptured with the 
beauty of this town, and said, ''Middletown, I 
think, is the most beautiful of all."* Brissot de 
Warville, the brilliant Girondist who perished in the 
bloody scenes of the French Revolution, in traveling 
through this region in 1788, says, ** Before arriving 
at Middletown we stopped on the hill which overlooks 
that town and the immense valley on which it is built. 
It is one of the finest and richest prospects that I have 
seen in America. I could not satiate m3r5elt with 
the variety of the scenes which this landscape laid 
before me. * *t 

When Middletown was first settled (in 1650) a 
portion of the settlers took lands on the south of the 
Little River I have mentioned, and another portion 
on the north of this river and its meadows. From the 
necessity of the case, the two settlements, though in 

* Field's Centennial Addresses, p. 119. 

t Brissot de Warville's New Travels in the United Stotes of America 
ISagltsh TranslRtion, pp. 136, 137. 
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one town, remained distinct communities. For a long 
time the Little River was crossed by a ferry only, and 
in the spring of every year the flooded meadows 
barred all communication except by boats, or by a 
wide circuit through the higher ground westward. 
The settlement below the Little River was known as 
** the Lower Houses," and at a later period simply as 
**Middletown'* or **the City,*' while that above it 
was called **the Upper Houses,'* and later ** Upper 
Middletown.'* In May, 1851, all the territory north 
of Little River was set apart as a distinct township 
under the name of Cromwell, which name for con- 
venience sake I shall hereafter employ, though not 
given till long after my youthful days. 

Having thus, perhaps at too tedious a lengthy 
traced the lineage of my father and my mother from 
their first progenitors in this country, until their sep- 
arate histories became merged into one, and they had 
begun life together in a very humble way in a littie 
country village, and having attempted to give some 
idea of this my native village, I will now take up 
my own recollections. 

The records show that I was born on Monday, 
July 10, 18 15. This date was twenty- two days after 
the battle of Waterloo, which destroyed the dominion 
of Bonaparte and gave peace to Europe, and a few 
months after the treaty of Ghent which closed the 
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war between Gt€at Britain andthe United States. Thtis 
it was the beginning of a long period of tranqnility for 
both Bnrope and America, and the opening of an 
enduring progress for our own nation, which for forty 
years had been suffering from the many evils arising 
from the sore struggles which attended its birth into 
the &mily of nations. And probably at no previous 
.period could such progress in all the sciences and arts 
that tend to promote man's material comfort and to 
develop his mental and religious freedom and power, 
have been possible. 

The house in which I was bom is still standing 
(1892) in the lower part of the village of Crom- 
well. It is the second house of a short street or 
''lane,'' as it was then called, extending from the 
main highway to the river. In those days the village 
streets had no names, but now the agreeable term of 
Pleasant Street is applied to it. Its residences were 
then mostly occupied by sea captains, some retired, 
some in active service, and most of the houses were 
then new, surrounded by pretty gardens, and exhibited 
all the neatness and * * shipshapeness ' ' which mariners 
admire. It was then perhaps the prettiest street in 
the village, for the rest of the town had not yet felt 
much of the impulse to neatness which has been fos- 
tered by modem "village improvement societies." 
And even now the street is attractive, though begin- 
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ning to look somewhat quaint and antiquated as com- 
pared with portions of the village which more modem 
architecture has invaded. A recent visit and a walk 
through this street showed hardly any change, and I 
could name as I passed the occupant of every dwelling 
at the period of my boyhood. 

My father and mother occupied the southern half 
of the dwelling, which doubtless was rented, and on a 
visit made thither after my father's death, Mrs. Good- 
rich then residing in it, showed me some hooks in the 
ceiling by which was suspended the swinging cradle 
in which my invalid mother was accustomed to rock 
me. 

But my parents left that residence too early for 
me to have the slightest recollection of it. They 
removed a little farther *'up street'' and occupied 
half of a new dwelling built by Joseph Williams, a 
carpenter, who lived in the other half. This house 
stood upon the comer of the main highway and the 
' * lane ' ' to the river, at the foot of the descent from the 
terrace on which the ** up street " houses were built. 
I think the removal must have taken place when I was 
two or perhaps three years of age. My father's little 
country store of goods with saddler's shop annexed, 
was the next edifice north of the Williams house. 
The location was central, on the east side of the great 
* 'turnpike' ' or highway between Middletown and Hart- 
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ford where the road to Berlin diverged, and this is 
still the business center of the village. Any recollec- 
tions that I may have connected with this residence 
must of course be of the most hazy character, and 
yet one or two scenes come back to me dimly. It 
seems as if I remember my father bringing in from his 
store samples of some of his purchases, such as boxes 
of pins and picture books. It seems as if there was my 
first recollection of my Aunt Mary, who had returned 
fi'om her Ohio home to visit my father and to help my 
mother. 

In 1 817, a severe and malignant form of typhus 
fever prevailed in the Connecticut River valley, 
and it must have been in this residence that my 
father was attacked by that disease, and long lay 
hovering between life and death. I have heard 
him tell that at the crisis of the disease he was sus- 
tained in life by alcoholic stimulants only, adminis- 
tered in a quantity that would have killed a healthy 
adult, but which in his weak state simply carried him 
over the critical period. A neighbor who had been 
called in to nurse the patient and to assist the &mily in 
these troubles, took the fever and died of it. It was Dr. 
Tully, whom I have mentioned in a previous chapter, 
who attended my father through the sickness. 

It must have been in 18 18 that my father again 
removed to a new brick house which had been built 
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by Dr. William Hand, and after his nntimely death 
occupied by Dr. Tolly until the removal of the latter to 
Middletown. The house stood on higher ground than 
did the two previous residences, and was then the 
next building north of my father's store and shop. 
The building is still standing, occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. MacDonald, and the latter has more than once 
kindly permitted me to go through it and its well 
remembered grounds, all so fall of precious associa- 
tions. Of the removal itself I have no remembrance, 
but as I must then have been nearly four years of age, 
my childhood's memories thenceforward begin to 
assume more distinct and definite form, and the image 
of my mother becomes faintly visible. 

Her married life proved to be a short and troubled 
one. I have already mentioned the severe illness of 
my father. Her own health, which had always been 
delicate, gradually gave way under the trials which 
came upon her. I have been told that she was not 
able to nurse her first bom son, and that I was 
'* brought up by hand." A second son, named 
William for my father, was bom in May, 1817, but 
survived only a little more than two years. A third, 
bom November 18, 181 8, named Charles, was nursed 
by a Mrs. Bailey in the lower part of the village, and 
in regard for this foster-mother he received the middle 
name of Bailey. He was the companion of my child- 
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hood, and became to me a loving and beloved brother, 
until his death September 30, 1876. 

To retnm to my mother. I remember her only 
as an invalid whom I was occasionally permitted to 
see, and I associate her memory with a little southeast 
bedroom upon the first floor, in which I was accus- 
tomed to see her lying in bed. Once I was greatly 
surprised at seeing her walk across the room stead3ring 
herself in her weakness by the wall. It seemed to 
my childish imagination inconsistent, for I had 
thought sick people were always in bed. 

I have also a very vague memory of my infant 
brother William, and of playing with him on two or 
three little steps which connected the front and rear 
portion of the house. More distinct to me are the 
occasional walks on which I was taken (by whom 
attended I cannot say) to visit my little brother 
Charles at the residence of Mrs. Bailey by the river 
side, half a mile away. 

The vision of my mother's last hour is more vivid, 
perhaps because impressed upon me from that time on- 
ward by the narrative of others. But I distinctly re- 
member being called to her bedside, where she placed 
her hands upon my head and prayed, as I have often 
been told, that I might meet her in heaven. And the 
burial, with all its then unintelligible mysteries, ever 
remained a still more vivid memory. It was the first 
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of a series of walks with my father to the village 
cemetery, which were frequent, especially of a Sunday 
afternoon. Bven now the bloom and the odor of 
yarrow is ever associated with memories of the pre- 
vailing herbage of that last resting place. 

Such, so brief, and necessarily so imperfect, were 
all the ministrations I ever received of a mother's 
love. And though the want of such ministrations 
was measurably well supplied in after days, I have 
almost envied those who have enjoyed the sweet 
influence of a real mother's tender love and care. 

It is fitting here to mention that in the year 1818 
a season of great religious interest passed over the 
churches of Connecticut, and an earnest young evange- 
list. Rev. Asahel Nettleton, entered with great and suc- 
cessful zeal into the movement ; and in after years I 
often heard about his visits to Cromwell and the success 
his labors in the church over which the Rev. Joshua 
Williams had been ordained in 1809. ^^ was probably 
during this religious wave that my mother was brought 
publicly to confess her devotion to her Saviour, as the 
records show that she united with the church August 
2, 1818, and my father took the same step on the 7th 
of February of the following year, only three months 
before my mother was called home. It was probably 
during these months that I was baptized, and among 
those early shadowy memories is that of the minister 
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coming to the house to baptize myself and brothers. 
Probably my mother's illness prevented a more public 
consecration. 

My mother's death took place on Wednesday, 
May 12, 1819, when I was not yet fonr years of age. 
It was soon followed by that of my little brother 
William on the loth of August of the same year. 



IV 

Early Recollections of my Father — His Second Marriage 

— Death of his Second IVife. 



The first recollection of my fiaither which I can 
bring to mind, finds me standing upon a chair at the 
southern window of the house, and watching for him 
as he should leave the store in answer to the signal for 
breakfast or dinner, this signal being the hanging out 
of a white towel. No building intervened at that time, 
and I could watch his progress firom the time he left 
until he reached his own door-step. And as soon as 
he appeared I used to exclaim (as I have been told 
and yet remember) **Dare Pa come.*' 

I have already mentioned that to the little shop 
where my father plied his handicraft of saddler and 
harness maker, he had prefixed an addition in which 
he had started in a humble way as a merchant, to 
supply the immediate wants of his neighbors when it 
proved inconvenient for them to travel the two or 
three miles necessary for purchasing in Middletown or 
"the City,'' as it was called. The establishment 
prospered and in a few years became the only store in 
the village. As I grew into childhood my visits 
thither became of course more and more frequent. 
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The array of tools for harness makixig displayed in 
the shop greatly interested my childish cnriosity, and 
in my visits I had full opportunity to see the careful 
and orderly method in which they were arranged and 
the manifold uses to which they were applied. Oft- 
times did I watch my father as he straddled the work- 
bench, clamping the leather into a frame before him, 
puncturing it with an awl, then inserting the bristles 
of the two waxed threads with each arm draw home 
the double seam. Nor did the mercantile part of the 
establishment escape my visits, and doubtless I early 
learned the location of the sugar barrels and the candy 



It must have been in those early days that he 
engaged both as apprentice and as help in the store 
a youth named Elisha Stocking, who grew up in the 
business and carried it on for my &ther after other 
enterprises called him away, and who eventually 
bought out my father's interest. Of him I shall have 
occasion hereafter to speak grateful and loving words. 

To return to my father and my recollections of 
him. As years led on, these recollections increase in 
distinctness, and are associated with nothing but 
tenderness and love, combined with a veneration 
which his kind, genial, yet dignified presence and 
firmness of manner inspired. Deprived as I was of 
the ministrations of a mother, I certainly owe to the 
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tender care of my father all that he could supply 
to fill the want. Even now come up to my memory 
midnight hours in which I waked, suffering from 
growing pains, and was again soothed to slumber by 
his gentle voice and soothing hands. 

In November, 1819, six months after my mother's 
death, my father made a trading voyage to Alexandria, 
Va. , then a place of some commercial importance. 
How long he was absent I do not know, but I still 
preserve a letter which he wrote me from that place, a 
few lines only, written in printed characters for my 
easy reading. 

My father married again November 23, 1820, 
lyUcy Wilcox, a cousin of my mother, eldest daughter 
of Seth Wilcox, of Stockbridge, Mass., whom in the 
chapter on my maternal ancestry I have already men- 
tioned as a younger brother of my grand£Either. The 
home-coming of my ''new mother'' was to me an 
event to be welcomed, and the dim memories I have 
of her are pleasant and tender. I think she must have 
had considerable personal beauty, and I know that her 
younger sisters, who survived her, had much of it. 
But she was destined to give me but little of a 
mother's care, for she died September 14, 1821. hav- 
ing given birth a few weeks previous to a son, named 
Samuel for my &ther's oldest brother. But this 
infant survived only a few days. Thus two new 
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afiSictions fell upon my father, who within fonr years 
lost two wives, two children, and had himself en- 
dured a long and tedious illness which carried him 
very near to the verge of the grave. 



I 



V 

<jreat Gale of September, i82i^ourney to Stockbrtdge 
with my Father — Visit from my Grandmother 

from Ohio. 

On the evening of September 3, 1821, while my 
step-mother was lying upon her death-bed, a gale, short 
in duration but terrific in violence, passed overConnec- 
ticut. Its greatest force lasted from about 7 p. m. till 
midnight. For many years thereafter it was spoken 
of as the '* Great September Gale.'' I can remember 
how the wind roared, how the house shook, how I 
shared the alarm which was manifest in all those who 
were about me, and how I was impressed the next 
morning by the devastating force which had over- 
turned out-houses and large trees in the vicinity of our 
dwelling. 

About a month after this, my father visited Stock- 
bridge to carry to my step-mother's parents some of 
her belongings, and to give the sad history of their 
daughter's last illness. The journey was made in a 
wagon, and I was my father's companion. The dis- 
tance (seventy miles) occupied two days each way, 
and we remained several days in Stockbridge. My 
father impressed upon my memory the names of the 
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towns through which we passed, both In going and itt 
tetnming, and long afterwards I was able to repeat 
them in proper order. But it was a matter of surprise to 
me forty years after, that in passing over a portion of 
the same route, certain scenes were as distinctly remem- 
bered as if I had recently passed that way. As instances 
I may mention the old tanneries along Mad River in 
Winsted, the fiaictories on Blackberry River near 
Norfolk, and certain scenes on the Housatonic River 
before reaching Stockbridge. The house in Stock- 
bridge in which Mr. Seth Wilcox resided is on a ter- 
race overlooking the beautiful meadows through 
which the Housatonic makes the graceful bend called 
the " Ox- Bow," and is still standing, occupied by a 
Mr. Beck. In 1 886 I had the privilege of visiting it^ 
and on being shown the interior, instantly recognized 
the stairway and upper rooms. Rev. David D. Field, 
&ther of Cyrus W. Field of ocean telegraph fame, and 
of Rev. Henry M. Field, was at that time pastor of 
the Stockbridge church, and himself had come from 
our county in Connecticut, and had published a little 
book upon the history and topography of Middlesex 
County. I remember being taken to his house, where 
I was much impressed with the first marble mantel I 
ever saw. Before reaching Stockbridge, I had been 
told that my step-mother's house was '*in the woods," 
and when we descended from the wagon on arriving 
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at the house, I looked for the woods and saw only a 
single tract of forest not very near, I almost shed 
tears of disappointment. 

But another memory of that ride is connected 
with a subject which was to be the study of my 
father's future years and to furnish the foundation of 
well earned scientific fame. I have just spoken of the 
great gale experienced in Cromwell a few weeks 
before this journey. My father's habits of close 
observation led him to watch the fallen trees and 
other effects of that destructive wind. At Middle- 
town and Cromwell the wind had been from the south- 
east and the trees lay prostrated with their heads 
north-westward. But on reaching Berkshire he was 
surprised to see that they lay in an opposite direc- 
tion, and he repeatedly called my attention to this 
fact. In conversing with the residents of that region 
and enquiring the time when these trees were pros- 
trated, he was still more astonished to learn that the 
wind, which at 9 p. m. had been from the southeast at 
Cromwell, had been in Stockbridge and that region 
from the northwest at precisely the same hour. These 
facts at first seemed to him irreconcilable. It did not 
appear to him possible that two winds of such vio- 
lence should be blowing directly against each other at 
the distance of only seventy miles. The only expla- 
nation of this paradoxical phenomenon was one which 
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he was then led to accept hypothetically , but which he 
afterwards confirmed by years of observation and the 
collection of innumerable facts. Ten years later we 
shall see his views confirmed by another great storm, 
and then began the first of his publications on the 
circular movements of the wind in great storms, a 
subject which was thencefotth to be his chief life 
study. 

I think it must have been not long after this 
Stockbridge journey, though I cannot fix the exact 
date, that my father's mother made the long and toil- 
some journey fi-om Ohio to visit her son in Connecti- 
cut. Such a journey at this period, made in wheeled 
vehicles over bad roads, over mountains and through 
swamps of a wilderness country, was a most serious 
undertaking and usually occupied several weeks. She 
remained several months in my father's home. Though 
almost entirely deprived of the advantages of education 
she was a woman of refined tastes, strong in character 
and of deep religious fervor, and I can well remember 
her loving counsels. I think that before this time her 
second husband, Mr. Sears, had died. She returned 
to Ohio after this visit and died a few years after (in 
1825), but not till she had seen two of the sons and 
the daughter who had accompanied her to the western 
wilderness married and established in comfortable 
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homes. My fkther had just written to invite her to 
come and spend her declining years with him, when 
he received the sad news of her death, with what 
deep and lasting sorrow may well be imagined. 



VI 
Boyhood's Training and Experiences. 

¥¥ 

My little brother Charles and myself being again 
left motherless, the aid of a relative was called in to 
stipply the care and counsel we needed. She was 
first consin to my father, and was one of the daughters 
of Seth and Hannah (Pratt) Stocking, already men- 
tioned in note on page 8. She made an unfortu- 
nate early marriage with a sea captain named 
Churchill, who left her and was never heard of, as I 
believe. Her only son, John, grew to manhood, and 
while travelling through Ohio disappeared mysteri- 
ously and was supposed to have been murdered. 
*' Cousin Mary Churchill*' as we always called her, 
or briefly ' 'Cousin Mary,'' was duly installed as 
housekeeper and as nurse for the two little children, 
the one six years of age, the other three. She had been 
occasionally employed in the household during some 
of the previous years of sorrow and trouble, and her 
image is entwined with some of my earliest 
memories. To her training mainly did my brother 
and myself owe more than I can tell. My father 
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in the years which followed was called by new 
business relations to long periods of absence from 
his home, so that we were left almost solely to her 
care. And faithfully did she perform the duties laid 
upon her. She loved ns as if we had been her own 
children. Of a deeply religions nature, she taught us 
our earliest hymns, and with them her musical voice 
often lulled us to rest. Indulgent where indulgence 
seemed safe and proper, she was not sparing in mild 
punishment when it was deserved, one of the forms of 
it being to shut us in a dark stairway leading from the 
living room to the basement, until penitence released 
us. I can remember in my own case one or two 
chastisements of a more tangible nature, which left 
stinging impressions, and which no doubt were called 
for by some breach of the moral law. 

And here too I must pay a tribute to the memory of 
another whose constant indulgence, kindness and care 
throughout our childhood and youth compensated in 
some degree for a father's absence. I have mentioned 
that my father had taken into his store as helper a 
youth named Elisha Stocking. He was of a different 
family from the Stockings to whom Mary Churchill 
belonged, though perhaps related. Throughout his life 
in all his relations to my father he was fidelity per* 
sonified. So long as the Cromwell home was kept up 
lie lived in the family, and when my father was called 
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to New York on btisiness, which calls grew more 
frequent and long as years went on, he was the lieu- 
tenant of the household. He never married, and in 
after years his bachelorhood was the subject of many 
a merry joke among the village maidens, not the least 
frequent of which was an allusion to '*the Odd Stock- 
ing." He was fond of children and they had many 
reasons for being fond of him, for in their errands to 
the store he often rewarded the little tots with a bit of 
candy, a sugar plum or a raisin. He was very small 
of stature, and at one time provision was made for his 
sleeping in the store, and a long, standing writing 
desk concealed a drawer which when extended was 
supported by props. One morning the little eight- 
year old daughter of our opposite neighbor was sent 
to the store for some little purchase at an hour so early 
that the sleeping arrangements had not disappeared. 
No sooner had she reached her home than she ex- 
claimed, ''Oh, Mother! Did you know that Klisha 
Stocking sleeps in a table drawer!" Only once do I 
remember his administering to me an3rthing that 
savored of punishment. It was during my father's 
absence, and when I could not have been over five or 
six years of age, that having heard some of the larger 
boys freely use a word usually regarded as profanity, 
I made my appearance in the store and began to air 
this new accomplishment. I was very promptly 
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seized, taken to the cellar in which was a shallow pit 
with a trap-door made for the purpose of keeping but- 
ter. To this pit I was committed until I had time for 
a little meditation and penitence, which was not long. 
Bless the dear little man for that punishment ! For 
the lesson was effectual and permanent. As we boys 
grew older and spent much of our spare time in the 
store, what a bother and a nuisance we must have been 
to the patient soul ! Especially at a later period, when 
I had begun to dabble a little in chemistry, and as a con- 
sequence was continually meddling with the drug depart- 
ment, making evil-smelling and suffocating gases, or 
exposing him to the risk of explosions, how wonderful 
was his long-suffering and patience I How often in 
the heat of summer did he prepare for us a cooling 
drink of tamarinds, sugar and water for our refresh- 
ment and delectation. Ice as a cooler in summer was 
to us then unknown. The depths of the well were 
the only refrigerative influences employed. 

In referring to those who had a formative influ- 
ence in my childhood's training, it would not be just 
to omit my maternal atmt, Mrs. Savage, who was a 
very near neighbor. As already mentioned on page 
twenty-four, she had early been left a widow with four 
children to bring up on slender means. 'Well did she 
perform her duties toward them, and except the oldest, 
who died at the old homestead in Cromwell a few 
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years ago, all are still living to call her memory 
blessed. The second son became the intimate Mend 
of my early youth and manhood, and is now Rev. 
George S. P. Savage, D.D., of Chicago, and to his 
active exertions has the successful establishment of 
the Congregational Theological Seminary in that city 
been largely indebted. With my cousins of that 
family my intercourse was intimate and almost daily, 
and doubtless the life and teachings of that earnest 
and Christian relative were not entirely lost. 

Directly opposite to our residence was the home 
of another family, in which I was a constant and per- 
haps a troublesome boyish visitor. It was that of 
Thomas Stow, a sea captain who will again find men- 
tion here. His wife was a stately matron of good 
fomily and considerable culturct and her motherly 
manner towards me has not faded from my memory. 
There were three daughters, one of them grown to 
womanhood, another two or three years older than 
myself, and a third younger than I. The last was a 
constant companion of my childhood, and, as I was 
sisterless,she almost filled that relation for a time. To 
the mother I used to resort occasionally for the removal 
of my superfluous crop of hair, while the five-year 
old daughter Anna would seat herself beside me, 
cautioning me not to move, and exclaiming, '' Hold 
still, Johnny, be still as a mouse ! " 
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The oldest daughter Caroline, mentioned above, 
married an Episcopal clergyman named Paddock, and 
removed to Ohio. The second, Jane, became a very 
attractive and accomplished woman, and married Rev. 
Israel P. Warren, D.D., who died at Porland, Me., 
not long ago, editor of the Christian Mirror. Anna, 
my early playmate, married Frederick Stanley, a man- 
ufacturer of New Britain, Conn., and died many 
years ago, leaving a large family of children. 



VII 
Schools: THstrict and Others, 

I have been told that at two jrears of age I knew 
the alphabet, and at three years I cotdd read in the 
New Testament. I somewhat donbt the first state- 
ment, and fancy that the second could have meant no 
more than that I could stammer through, ''In the 
beginning was the word," etc. 

I have a dim memory of learning my a, b, abs 
fix>m a Miss Sage, who taught some small children, 
just where I cannot say. But a more definite recol- 
lection is being promoted to b a ba, k e r ker, baker, 
which headed the words of two syllables in good 
Noah Webster's American Spelling Book. What 
Connecticut boy of that period does not remember 
that speller with its quaint fables of ' ' The Boy that 
Stole Apples, "''The Country Maid and her Milk 
Pail," etc., illustrated by its wonderful wood cuts ? I 
have before me now a copy (not the one I first used, 
for several were worn out in the service) but an edi- 
tion of 1822*. And how many of the most eminent 
men in the land received the first foundations of their 



* The |>reface of the first edition bears date of 1803, the date when 
my father left school. 
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learning from this simple book, and of their morals 
from its '* observations and maxims ? " 

It was in the district school house nearest my 
father's home that I first tackled Noah Webster, and 
it was there I received the most of my elementary 
education. Nearly opposite our dwelling, standing 
back from the highway, so as to leave an open green 
of sufficient size for the complicated maneuvres of 
the militia company (or the *' trainers, *' as we called 
them) stood th« ** meeting house" of which I will 
say more in another place. Behind this was another 
unenclosed green, large enough for a good sized play 
ground ; and beyond this the little square, one-storied, 
unpainted building where the schoolmaster held sway 
by the terror of the rod, and excited the wonder of 
his subjects by his profound knowledge of the m}^- 
teries of grammar and arithmetic. This school house 
with its whittled benches, and the meeting house near 
it have long since disappeared. And the pretty unen- 
closed green has been so encroached upon by the evil 
practice of road stealing, that when I visited the 
place in 1892, my boyish play ground was hardly 
recognizable. 

I suspect that the village schools of Connecticut 
during the generation which preceded my own, must 
have furnished an education rude and imperfect to 
the last degree. The commotions of the Revolu- 
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tionary War, and the poverty which followed it, were 
not favorable to learning, and the epistolary produc- 
tions of many of those who had high standing in the 
commnnity, if now rescued from old family archives, 
would bring a smile to a modem reader. The teach- 
ing in that generation was mostly limited to the winter 
months, or if a summer session was held, it was 
simply for the benefit of such very young children as 
could afford no aid in household duties, and was 
taught by a young woman whose store of learning 
was of most slender quality. I have heard my fiaither 
tell how slender was the stream of learning which 
trickled from the school fountain in his day. 

It is a curious fact that Connecticut owed the 
subsequent improvement in her educational system to 
the reckless liberality of England's most profligate 
king. It is easy to give away that which we never 
possessed. In the Royal Charter which Charles II 
granted to Connecticut in 1662, he gave the colony 
jurisdiction westward, even to ''the great South 
Sea'' or Pacific Ocean. Acting on this grant, Con- 
necticut established settlements on the Susquehanna 
River in 1768, and for many years the Wyoming 
Valley on that river was occupied by emigrants from 
Connecticut, was ruled by Connecticut laws, and rep- 
resented in the Coiinecticut legislature. But the con- 
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flicting character of the various xoyal grants gaw 
Pennsylvania some ground for dispnting and resisting 
Connecticut's title, a resistance carried to the verge of 
actual conflict. Under the articles of confederation, 
arbitration was resorted to 1782. The result was to 
give the disputed territory to Pennsylvania. Finally, 
in 1786 the matter was settled, Connecticut ceding all 
her claims to western territory, except a reserve tract 
of about the same area as she had claimed in Pennsyl* 
vania. This tract lay in northeastern Ohio, south of 
Lake Brie, and was by law guaranteed to Connecticut^ 
For many years it was known under the name of ^'the 
Connecticut Reserve," and in my boyish days it was 
spoken of as ' ' New Connecticut. ' ' It was to Portage 
County in this district that my grandmother and her 
children emigrated in 1806. The area of the reserve 
was about 3,500,000 acres, of which, 3,000,000 acres 
was sold by the legislature of Connecticut, and the 
proceeds devoted to the school fund of the common* 
wealth. The fund did not become very productive 
until after 18 10, but by 1825 its principal had nearly 
reached two million of dollars, with an annual income 
of $50,000.* Such is the origin of '' the Connecticut 
school fund." 

The stimulus which was given to the cause of 
education by the increasing income of this fund, was 

* See Johnion's History of Connecticut, pp. 372-384. 
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doubtless being felt about the period of my early 
school days, and in onr village as well as in others^ 
manifested itself in giving longer terms and more per- 
manency to the schoob, and in efforts to obtain 
teachers of better qualification. The income of the 
fund was allotted to the several school districts on the 
basis of the number of children in each between five 
and sixteen years of age, and when supplemented by 
very light tax upon each district , was sufficient to attract 
teachers of a much higher grade than in former years. 
In our town, or in that part of it now Cromwell, 
there were about six school districts, and that in 
which my father lived was the most central. In con- 
cert with many other active citizens, he took great 
interest in the selection of teachers, and in the 
improvement of methods. The teachers were gener- 
ally college graduates, in preparation for their chosen 
professions, who were glad thus to earn a moderate aid 
to the completion of their own education. ''Boarding 
around," as it was termed, was a very common prac- 
tice, that is, such families as chose would in turn 
receive the schoolmaster as an inmate for one or more 
weeks, and in that way discharge their school tax 
wholly or in part. To the children of these families^ 
this was generally a welcome event. Not only was- 
the quality of their own daily fare much improved 
during the ''master's" abode, but he himself thus 
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became better acquainted with his pupils, and was 
less the object of their fear. Instances too were not 
rare, where the attractions of the older female scholars 
were such as to ripen special acquaintances, and to 
lead eventually to matrimonial engagements. 

When I was about five years of age, our district 
school was taught for one or more terms by a medical 
student named Ira Hutchinson, from Hebron, Conn., 
who boarded his allotted term in our family, and so 
impressed himself on my memory. He was bright 
and intelligent, an attractive and successful teacher, 
and a great acquisition to such literary society as the 
village possessed. He became a physician of some 
eminence, was settled for many years in another 
part of the county, but in later years made Cromwell 
his residence, and established a practice there. It was 
from him that I learned the little incident in my 
father's history recorded on page 14. 

Other teachers followed, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, and under their guidance I climbed a little way 
up ''the hill of knowledge,'' not only learning the 
^* three R's, reading, 'ritingand 'rithmetic," but some 
grammar and geography. Grammar at first was very 
distasteful, and the failure to commit to memory its 
abstract rules brought me into early disgrace, but the 
application of the rules '4n the concrete" by way of 
parsing soon became easy, and I remember that in a 
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grammar class mainly composed of girls beyond my 
age, which was drilled in parsing Milton's Paradise 
J^ost, I worked my way within one or two of the head 
of the class. Arithmetic I liked better, and I not only 
mastered old "Daboll," then in general use, bnt one 
or two better text-books which I found in my &ther*8 
store. Bnt geography was the study which I really 
enjoyed. An atlas had for me great attractions, and 
I never tired of making imaginary joume}^ over the 
earth's surface by following a pin point along the 
rivers and over the mountains and oceans laid down 
upon the maps. So later, books of travel became 
my favorite reading, and as I became older, an uncle of 
my father's loaned me Cook's Voyages in the South 
Seas, which I read through more than once, and by 
the aid of a better atlas than the school one (picked 
up by father in a New York book auction) I delighted 
in following that brave navigator around Cape Horn 
to the Society Islands, and along the coasts of New 
Zealand and New Holland to his return to Bngland. 

Of reading books, beside the Bible, those chiefly 
used were the ** American Preceptor," ** Scott's I^es' 
sons, ' ' and Lindley Murray's * * English Reader. ' ' The 
compiler of the latter was a Friend, more widely 
known as author of an Bnglish grammar of some cel- 
ebrity. So, as might be expected, this Reader was an 
exceedingly grave and decorous book, and in its selec- 
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tions the moral, the didactic, and the pathetic largely 
prevailed, while the light, the htimorotis, and the dra- 
matic were careMly exduded. Hence, it was not a 
special &vorite with the boys. The little recollection 
I have of its grave teachings is of a passage which an 
tirchin had selected for declamation, in which he set 
the whole school in a peal of laughter by the acci- 
dental or mischievons change of pronoun, making the 
passage read : 

** How dreadful must thy summons be, O death, 
To him who is at ease in n^y possessions! " 

The other books named were much more popular with 
the rising generation, containing selections in historic, 
poetic, and dramatic departments. We delighted in 
the dialogue between Brutus and Cassius, in * * Mark 
Antony's Funeral Oration,'' and other choice ex- 
tracts, and ** Scott's Lessons " made Cowpcr's ** John 
Gilpin " a universal favorite. 

In teaching arithmetic it was common to make 
the whole school intone in unison the multiplication 
table as a closing lesson for the day, and I am very 
sure that the practice was not only a wholesome one for 
the lungs, but that it fixed those important elementary 
mathematical &cts upon our memories in a most indeli- 
hlt manner. As with increasing voice we approached 
the grand climax of the table and finally shouted 
all together, *' Twelve times twelve are a hundred and 
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forty-fonr ! " we learned what we ootild never forget. 
And yet I have seen of late in print communica- 
tions from certain teachers which denied that those 
mathematical facts could be successfully taught in any 
such way. Probably such teachers are among those 
wiseacres who disbelieve in teaching children the 
order of the alphabet,* and who would teach spelling 
by not spelling ! 6uch teachers* with all their wisdom » 
know less than their grandmothers. 

Occasionally in the succession of schoolmasters 
a schoolmistress was called to wield the scepter. One, 
I remember, was a Miss Gillett, who more than any 
other of my early preceptors, spread flowers in the 
path of knowledge. This, I think, must have been 
when I was about nine years of age. Frequently she 
would induce a few of the scholars to remain after 
school hours, not for study, but to listen to most de- 
lightful talks connected with history, ancient and 
modem. Virgil's story of the introduction of the 
gigantic hoise into Troy, the rise and fall of Tyre, the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes, the wars of Rome and 
Carthage, all these wonderful narratives were fixed in 
mir minds long before we read of them in books. 
Generally, these stories were given us in illustration 



* As a result of sncih absurd fsds, I have known of cases where their 
unhappy Tlctims hatre grown up unable to consult a dictionary or a cyclo- 
pedia for want of knowledge of the key of knowledge. 
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of our geographical studies. And I think it was un- 
der her administration that our old text-book for 
geography (Cummings) was discarded for the new 
Woodbridge, with its attractive and instructive wood- 
cuts (then a novelty), its improved atlas, and its classi- 
fication of cities and rivers, giving us some idea of 
their comparative size and importance. 

I remember studying one or more terms at ^'the 
bell school house," in the lower part of the village 
(or ' * down street, * ' as we termed it) , which at that time 
was taught by a Miss Griswold, a woman of unusual 
knowledge and culture, and from what I can remem- 
ber of the success of these two ladies in making learn- 
ing attractive, I have been led to believe that for 
pupils under ten years of agtB, women (other things 
being equal) make the best teachers. 

One of the studies to which great prominence was 
given in that day was spelling. I have already alluded 
to the shortcomings of the previous generation in re- 
gard to this accomplishment. A consciousness of the 
fact probably paved the way for the success of Noah 
Webster's spelling-book, and led to a proper regard for 
orthography as the foundation of education. While 
its importance in these days of high education is as 
great as ever, I fear that the attention given to it by 
educators is &r short of what it should be. And I am 
convinced that certain vicious methods of teaching 
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iiow coming into vogue will produce disappointing 
results, and I am equally sure that the old-fashioned 
way of classifying words by their various forms and ter- 
minations, and committing them to memory, though 
involving labor and attention, is the only true one. 
tn view of all the irregularities and difficulties in 
Bnglish orthography, the old plan was sensible, and 
therefore successful with those who used it faithfully. 
The spirit of rivalry was often called in as an incentive. 
Not only was the ** spelling class*' considered the 
most important, but spelling schools were often estab- 
lished as a winter-evening employment or amusement, 
whichever way it might be regarded. These evening 
classes were quite voluntary, were well attended, and 
often drew an assemblage of adult spectators, and my 
remembrance of some of them is very vivid. The 
sessions usually closed by a spelling match. In these 
contests the two who were considered the best spellers 
were selected to head the two competing forces , and these 
chose alternately from the remainder such as they re- 
garded the most efficient allies, until the whole school 
was ranked in two opposing hosts. One was then 
appointed to give out such words as would test the 
ability of the spellers. In case of failure to give the 
correct orthography, the unfortunate misser had to 
step out of the ranks, and thus by degrees the two 
rival sides were thinned out till only a few of the best 
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spellers remained, and ofttimes the contest between 
the best of each side was long and obstinate, until 
some unusual word, or some unfortunate slip, would 
deplete the one side and leave the last man of the 
other the victor of the contest, a ** survival of the 
fittest." I am foolish enough to believe that those 
winter-evening battles were more useful and credit- 
able than some of the athletic contests which in these 
days are doing so much to brutalize young men, and 
which by their attendant betting lead to the worst 
results of gambling, and which are tending to make 
old and thoughtful men raise the question whether 
colleges are not becoming institutions to be avoided. 

But there was another school recitation, regarded 
by many of the parents as important as any. This 
was the ** Westminster Shorter Catechism," which 
was recited to the school-master on the forenoon of 
every Saturday, the afternoon of that day being a 
holiday. Sometimes the minister would come in to 
listen to our proficiency in this catechetical instruction, 
and the possibility of having to recite in his presence, 
if it occasioned some awe, doubtless incited us to 
more perfect preparation. The first half of the ques- 
tions were generally answered with some degree of 
accuracy and volubility, but the latter portion was 
less perfectly learned, and happy was that boy or girl 
to whose turn it fell to answer such questions as, 
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* 'Which is the sixth commandment ? ' ' But the * * What 
is required?'* and ''What is forbidden ?*' and the 
"reason annexed*' were questions usually dreaded. 
Yet many» doubtless under parental training, were so 
well drilled in even the most difficult, and (to a child) 
incomprehensible answers, that, like Burns' well- 
taught Scotch lad, they would 

" Screed yon aff Effectual Calling 
As fast as ony in the dwalling.*'* 

In these days, when even the reading of a passage of 
Scripture in a public school excites animadversion, an 
attempt at such doctrinal instruction would occasion 
an uproar; but it must be remembered how homo- 
geneous were those early New England communities, 
and how the people had all been nurtured on this 
strong food. The few who came to rank themselves 
under other denominations than the prevailing one 
(Congregational) either did not object or could retain 
their children from school on Saturday. As diversity 
of doctrinal opinion and dread of '' union of church 



* " For men, I've three mischievous bosrs, 
Run deilB for rantin' and for noise ; 
I rule them as I ought, discreetly, 
And aften labor them completely ; 
And aye on Sundays duly, nightly, 
I on the Questions, targe them tightly ; 
Till, faith, wee Davock's turned sae gleg, 
Though scarcely langer than your leg. 
He'll screed you aff Effectual Calling 
As fast as ony in the dwalling." 
—The Inventory, I,ittle & Brown's edition of Bums, vol. i, p. 251. 
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and state" increased, this exercise gradually disap- 
peared from the district schools, bnt in my earliest 
years, say from 1820 to 1824, it was in general prac- 
tice. But I may say, for one, that I cannot see that 
the instruction did me any harm, and I have a lurking 
suspicion that the lack of indoctrination at the present 
day of the youth of the land in some of those whole- 
some truths, is *' what is the matter ! '' Certain it is, 
that the youthful flock who were thus fed, so far as my 
memory served, furnished few or no *' black sheep.*' 

But I must not forget to say a word as to the book 
from which we learned this ''Shorter Catechism." 
(Why it was called * ' shorter ' * used to excite my won- 
der in those days, but when in after years I became 
slightly acquainted with the ** larger " one, I no longer 
wondered.) This book was the good old ** New Eng- 
land Primer, ' ' then to be found in almost every family, 
but now excessively rare in early editions. The date 
of the earliest edition seems to be unknown, but the 
second was advertised at Boston in 169 1. I have now 
before me a reprint of the edition of 1777, made in 
Hartford in 1843, and reproducing the original style. 
For its frontispiece it has a portrait of John Hancock. 
The remaining quaint illustrations consist of a series 
of very coarse wood-cuts, intended to combine Scrip- 
tural history with a knowledge of the alphabet, begin- 
ning with 
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** >#— In Adam's faU 
We unned aU," 

and ending with 

' * Z — Zaccheus h c 

Did climb the tree 
Our Lord to see," 

and followed by a remarkable picture of the martyr- 
dom of Rev. John Rogers, showing on the left the mar- 
tyr surrounded with fagots, and enveloped with flames, 
and on the right *' his wife, with nine small children, 
and one at the breast," under the guard of two grim 
halberdiers. Besides the alphabet, a few lessons inspell- 
ing, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, Dr. Watts' " Cradle 
Hymn," and various pious pieces in prose and verse, 
we have for the pi^ce de resistance * * The Shorter Cat- 
echism, agreed upon by the Reverend Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster," followed by another cat- 
echism entitled, '' Spiritual Milk for American Babes 
drawn out of the Breasts of both Testaments for their 
Souls' Nourishment," by John Cotton. In all 80 
pages I 3x4^ inches, printed on coarse bluish- white 
paper. 

Quaint and funny as all this now looks to us, it is 
with some feeling of sympathy and veneration I carry 
my imagination back to the dark years of struggle, 
trial and poverty in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, when this little work was almost the only 
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iotmtain of literary and religious instruction of the 
rising generation. How many a venerable and pious 
grandmother has taught these pages to her de- 
scendants ! 

Latin was rarely taught in the district schools of 
those days. My father, desirous that I should begin 
its study, procured in one of his visits to New York 
a Latin grammar and a ''Liber Primus,'' and at 
about the age of seven I began their study, reciting 
to the minister, Rev. Mr. Williams. My only class- 
mate was Jane Stow, daughter of our opposite neigh- 
bor mentioned on page 53, and I can distinctly recall 
our evening visits to the clergyman's house, half a 
mile away. Afterwards the master of the district 
school undertook to hear my lessons, and during one 
summer I was sent to a private school taught by a Mr. 
Miner who lived at the foot of Prospect Hill, and 
who had some knowledge of the classics. In order 
that I might follow up this study, I was sent in the 
summer following to Middletown, where I boarded in 
the family of Mr. Nathan Wilcox, a distant connec- 
tion of my mother, and attended a small private 
school taught by Rev. Birdsey Noble, an Episcopal 
clergyman. In fine weather I used to return home to 
spend Sundays, and the delightftil Saturday afternoon 
walks through the lovely willow-shaded meadows, 
and along the pleasant shores of the river, are deeply 
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engraven on my memory. But all this desultory 
teaching was not, as I think, very successful, and it 
would have been better for me if I had begun the 
study later, under more thorough and continuous in- 
struction, for when, afterwards, I was put under more 
systematic trainmg, I labored under the disadvantages 
arising from previous careless and slovenly preparation. 
In looking back upon my associates in those vil- 
lage schools, I am impressed with the belief that for 
general orderly behavior and regard for authority, 
they would outrank the boys of the same age in this 
generation. Of social polish they had little, a few of 
them were slow to learn, but on the whole they were 
bright and made a progress quite commensurate with 
their advantages. I cannot recall any cases of open 
rebellion, such as is described as common in rough 
and frontier communities. Doubtless there was the 
usual amount of trifling, whispering, and neglect of 
lessons during school hours, and it is certain that the 
school soon learned to take the gauge of the school- 
master's capacity for management, and if he were 
unfit for his business, it was not long before the 
urchins discovered it. When we played, we played 
heartily, for we knew that play was for boys, and we 
were not forgetful of an old motto, early taught us, 

**A11 work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy." 
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nor that other truth expressed by Paul as his experi- 
ence, 

" When I was a child I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child, but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things." 

But then Paul had never been to a modem university ! 

I suppose that boyish games were then pretty 
much the same as now. Our short school-recesses 
or **out-to-play8,'* as we called them, were too 
brief to allow any elaborate games, and so were 
mostly devoted to '*tag,** accompanied by the usual 
amount of screams and yells, and thus were both lungs 
and legs well exercised. In summer the noon inter- 
mission was longer, and gave time for brief games of 
ball, marbles, kite, leap-frog, or **snap the whip." 
The ball games were simple, **toss and catch,** **one 
old cat, * * * 'two old cat, * * and * 'three old cat. * * I think 
that even modem boys will understand these terms. 
I do not remember that base-ball or cricket had been 
introduced. But in ''election week,** as will appear 
hereafter, the "grown up** boys or young men, played 
what was then called wicket-ball. It then seemed to 
me funny that some who were grown men should 
condescend to play ball, even upon such holidays as 
that. 

A little brook which crossed the road about a 
hundred yards west of the school-house, administered 
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greatly to our enjoyment. Like Bnms' laddie, "We 
paidled in the bum thegither/' splashing our clothes, 
sailing our boats made from shingles, and learned 
hydraulics by building mud-dams for turning our 
water-wheels. In summer we all went bare-foot, and 
the freedom thus given was very useful in these our 
early attempts at navigation and engineering. Sum- 
mer droughts sometimes reduced this stream to a mere 
rill, not worth a school-boy's attention, but heavy and 
long-continued rains occasionally swelled it so as to 
overflow the road, and the meadow through which it 
flowed, and I have a vivid remembrance of one occa- 
sion when during a deluge which reminded us of 
Genesis, the proprietor of a neighboring tannery was 
forced to wade the raging flood waist-deep in order to 
save his fences and other property. As all this was 
seen from the school-house window, it created great 
excitement among us^ and tended to heighten the 
respect we entertained for ** David's Brook." 

But winter was the season most welcomed by 
boys. Many of them had to work hard on farms in 
summer days, and had schooling only in winter. But 
all were equally enthusiastic when the first snow ar- 
rived, or when a succession of cold nights had frozen 
the brooks, the ponds, and the rivers. * ' Sliding down 
hill "* was the favorite amusement, and the topogra- 

* Coasting, I think, is a term of Boston origin, which had not pen- 
etrated to onr region. 
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phy of the vicinity was admirably adapted to the prac- 
tice of this sport. From the terrace, which rose by 
an easy grade from the level of the lower part of the 
village, the ground descended easterly to the river 
meadows in such a way as to furnish long slopes, well 
suited to a rapid and delightful flight over the snowy 
surface. The highway itself made a more gradual 
southerly descent from the terrace, and when the snow 
was just of the right depth, and when passing sleighs 
had smoothed the road to just the right condition, and 
when a fall moon shed its lustrous light over the white 
mantle, then especially did the village boys make this 
highway merry with their sport. On these occasions 
the girls were often invited to accept passage in the 
swift-going sleds. Starting at the crown of the road 
a quarter of a mile above, the journey ended only on 
the level in front of my father's store. Most of the 
larger boys were provided with carpenter-made sleds 
of fair excellence, some iron-shod and some not, and 
often the size was sufficient to accommodate three or 
four by close stowing. What was then called " belly- 
gut riding'' was held in contempt, and was rarely 
practiced. Indeed, I never saw much of it till my re- 
moval to New York. A boy who could not sit upright 
at the head of his sled and steer it loaded with three 
or four other urchins> was held of no account. 

How it happened I cannot tell, perhaps because 
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of tender age, I had not been so fortunate as to be the 
owner of a sled. Bnt one winter, early in the season, 
when I may have been nine years of age, by the aid 
of a playmate who had more mechanical skill than 
myself, a Saturday afternoon was devoted to the con- 
struction of such a rude conveyance as we could put 
together by the aid of axe, saw, hammer, and nails. 
By night it was finished, and furnished vdth the proper 
drawing-cord and left upon a sloping bank north of 
the house. A heavy snow-storm set in "that night, 
lasting through Sunday, turning, alas! to rain, and 
during Sunday night one of those sudden changes of 
weather which so often occur in our climate, brought 
a high north-west wind with an arctic temperature • 
On Monday morning the white expanse of snow was 
covered with a glittering, slippery crust hard enough 
to bear a man. Beneath the snow, and sealed up by 
the crust, was my sled, and the slippery slope under 
which it lay was so steep I could not even approach 
it for the work of excavation. Not till the thaws of 
the following spring did I regain that sled, and then 
its possession was useless. This may be a trifling in- 
cident to record, but it is a story of boyish disap- 
pointment in which every lover of childhood will sym- 
pathize. 



VIII 
Old Meeting- Hou^. 

My first recollections of a place for religious wor- 
ship are those of '^ the meeting-house/' which was so 
near to my father's home that on a summer Sabbath 
the singing was distinctly borne through the open win- 
dows to my childish ears. Very early, however, I 
^as a regular attendant at both sessions of its Sunday 
services. This custom was considered a matter of 
duty, and the edifice being so near, nothing but sick- 
ness or very inclement weather was permitted to keep 
me at home. In those days it was thought incumbent 
upon every member of the family to be present. I 
can remember the first administration of the Commu- 
nion which I there saw, and how my childish surprise 
and curiosity were excited to such a degree that I came 
near asking aloud some awkward questions. 

''The meeting-house " was of course Congrega- 
tional, for, as in most New England towns, that de- 
nomination comprised the bulk of the population. The 
only other church edifice was a small Baptist meeting- 
house in the western part of the village. There were 
three or four Methodist families who occasionally held 
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services in each other's hotises. There was no Epis- 
copal church nearer than Middletown, and I doubt 
whether there were any of that '' persuasion " in the 
village. 

The edifice was a plain white wooden building, 
nearly square, and with two rows of windows, with 
no steeple, and originally with a door on each of three 
sides ; the width a little greater than the length, and 
with a gallery around three sides of the building. 
Originally the pews were square compartments, with 
high partitions, railed at the top, shutting in the fam- 
ilies in a kind of semi-privacy, without, however, pre- 
venting the minister from having a pretty good view 
of its occupants and of their occupation. This antique 
arrangement I distinctly remember, but I must still 
have been very young when these square pews were 
displaced for modem long pews, or '* slips," as they 
wore then calledf except that a row of the former was 
retained along each wall of the building . This change 
was considered a great reform, and, like most reforms, 
it was strongly opposed by the older part of the com- 
munity. I have reason to believe that my father was 
one of the presumptuous younger men who was in- 
strumental in effecting the change. The pulpit was 
on the long side of the building, opposite the middle 
door and was lofty enough to command a good view 
of the sitters in the gallery, and was reached by a 
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winding stairway. Beneath the ptilpit was a long seat 
•called '' the deacons' seat/' though I think they oc- 
cupied it only during communion services. High 
above the pulpit a hexagonal construction called a 
sounding-board was suspended by iron braces. This 
contrivance was to me, and doubtless to many another 
urchin, the subject of much reflection during long ser- 
mons. How anybody could ever have got up there 
to put it in place was a mystery which we could not 
solve, and we often contemplated the frightful conse- 
quences should it suddenly fall upon the minister, a 
catastrophe which fortunately never was realized. The 
seats of the gallery were long, with backs, rising one 
above another. The front row on all three sides was 
in my earlier days entirely occupied by the singers, the 
northern end and half of the middle by the treble and 
the " counter,'' and the remainder of the middle and 
the southern by the tenor and bass. This made a 
choir big enough for a modern chorus, and I infer that 
the Sunday attendance must in those days have been 
large. I know that in after years the middle gallery 
was quite large enough for the purpose. The seats 
behind the singers were occupied by the young men 
and women of the congregation, the sexes being seated 
at each end. Small children were seated below with 
their parents in the square family pews. 

In those days I did not know one tune from 
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another, but I well remember the tune-books that were 
in vtse, and, judging from them, the psalmody must 
have been of a very lugubrious character. Mere, 
Aylesborough, Little, Marlborough, and Wyndham 
were the prominent tunes, those of the minor mode 
being predominant. But a few years later brought great 
changes, and in the religious revivals which occurred 
between 1822 and 1831 such tunes as Greenville and 
Missionary Hymn were welcomed as better expres- 
sions of religious emotion. And the introduction of 
better singing schools, which were welcomed by the 
young people, not merely for their social opportuni* 
ties, but from a real love for music, led to the practice 
of anthems and set pieces, which were brought out on 
special occasions, such as ordinations, installations, 
and thanksgiving services. One very elaborate piece 
called '*Ode to Science, ' ' of which I have forgotten both 
the words and the authorship, was occasionally, after 
great drill from the peripatetic singing-master, brought 
out at the anniversaries of the * ' Friendly Associa- 
tion, ' ' and was thought a wonderful composition. My 
fiither took much interest in the improvement of the 
music, and I can remember that with some of his 
friends he occasionally practiced an anthem yet found 
in some not very old collections, set to Pope's ** Vital 
Spark of Heavenly Flame," which contained some 
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very ambitiotis musical passages, and which I still 
like to hear. 

Bntreturning to the earlier period of meeting-house 
music within my memory, I must not omit to mention 
the ** pitch-pipe/' an instrument which I imagine has 
been seen or heard by very few of the rising generation 
of this day. In form it was about three inches in 
width, five inches in length, and less than an inch in 
thickness, being simply a box provided with a whist- 
ling draw-tube, or stop, which could be adjusted to 
the notes of the gamut by drawing out to a greater or 
less degree. Armed with this implement, the leader 
felt himself upon firm ground, and adjusting it to the 
key-note of the tune, he preluded with a ** fa, so, la," 
till the opening note was reached, and then, at a sig- 
nal, his forces struck in. Cooper has immortalized 
the instrument in **The Last of the Mohicans,** in 
which fascinating story David the singing-master's 
tooting-instrument plays an amusing part. 

But there was progress even in those quiet days, 
and it was not many years thereafter that the bass-viol 
furnished the key-note and the accompaniment, and 
still later the flute was called in for similar purposes. 
I love to recall Joseph Sage as he drew the bow of his 
big bass-viol ; Elisha Sage warbling on the flute, and 
Deacon Parmelee, the vocal leader, keeping time with 
his finger. Let not modem opera-goers smile. Those 
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htiinble attempts were the rudiments of true love for 
music, and were actuated by an earnest desire to apply 
it to its noblest service. Now that square, unadorned 
meeting-house is replaced by a handsome village 
church, in which the music is accompanied by a fine 
modem pipe-organ of exquisite tone and varied stops, 
played by young-lady musicians familiar with the best 
works of the great composers. 

My memory does not go back to the time when 
the New England meeting-houses were unprovided with 
means for warming in cold winter weather. In my 
earliest remembrance ours was furnished with stoves. 
But in severe weather these made little impression 
upon the temperature, and they were chiefly useful for 
suppljdng live coals for replenishing the little foot- 
stoves which the old ladies brought with them. 
"Going to meeting" in those Greenland days was an 
Arctic experience, and when we remember that people 
were not so warmly clad as at the present time, and 
that India rubber shoes were unknown, it will not 
seem strange that consumption claimed so many for 
its victims. But our grandfathers and grandmothers 
cheerfully submitted to the penance of chilly meeting- 
houses with the resolution worthy of a Catholic devotee, 
and very inclement must have been the weather that 
detained any large portion from the Sabbath service. 
In the winter the noon intermissions were short, gener- 
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ally of an hour only. My father's house and that of 
our opposite neighbor, Capt. Stow, were so near the 
meeting-honse that the good old ladies from a distance 
often came in for warmth, and for the privilege of hot 
coals for their foot-stoves. 

I do not think onr sermons were so long or so 
heavy as those dispensed in the previous generation. 
Rev. Joshua Williams, the pastor, who had been 
called to that church in 1 809, ' 'was a judicious, devoted 
and useful minister," whose preaching was simple, 
faithful and stirring. Sunday-schools had hardly 
come into vogue, and it was his custom to devote a 
certain portion of his exhortation directly to the 
children. From his elevated station he kept a strict 
watch upon the larger boys in the gallery, and in case 
of gross inattention or breach of decorum, he was 
sure to pause in his preaching and administer a 
rebuke. A threat to call out their names was quite 
sufficient to quench undue levity. In hot summer 
weather the congregation, largely composed of hard- 
working people, had sometimes to contend with the 
demon of sleepiness, and we children, so wide awake 
at other times, were then especially inclined to yield 
to somnolence. To remedy this proclivity the old 
ladies brought to meeting heads of dill and fennell, 
which were judiciously shared with the young folks. 
The pungent, aromatic taste of the seeds rendered 
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them very acceptable, and to a certain degree effectual. 
Almost every garden in the village had a comer for 
the growth of one or other or both of these spicy plants. 
Sometimes, especially in winter, dried orange-peel was 
provided as a substitute. 

At sundown of Saturday we were called in from 
play, for in the estimation of that religious community 
the Sabbath then began. It was rather hard for a child 
to step at once from the excitement of play to serious 
quiet, and I think our elders did not realize that their 
task was much easier than ours, since they had merely 
to cease the labors of a body wearied by a week of 
toil, and to accept a rest for which they longed. But 
the Puritan communities followed the Jewish idea that 
the day reached from sunset to sunset, and so on the 
next day when the sun disappeared behind Higby 
Mountain, the bow was relaxed, and we were per- 
mitted ''to do our own ways and find our own plea- 
sure.*' Yet even on Sunday evening noisy and 
boisterous sports were discountenanced, as some of 
us once found who rushed suddenly into a game of 
"hide and seek." This restraint seemed to us a little 
like putting two Sabbath nights into one week, and 
we wondered if that was exactly fair. The Sunday 
evening was often devoted to neighborly calls by the 
elderly people, and for the swains it was an appropri- 
ate season for courtship. 
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Much has been written in these times about the 
austerity of the Puritan Sabbath, and the rising gener- 
ation is often taught to look upon it with something 
like horror. There is no doubt that it was sometimes 
enforced with a strictness which led to a reaction in 
after years, and in some cases to a disgust of all 
religious restraint. Yet it seems to me that we are 
now threatened with a far greater evil, the total ex- 
tinction of even a Christain I/>rd's Day. When editors 
of certain so-called religious papers boldly avow that 
the Fourth Commandment has now no binding force, 
and when certain denominations, ''professing and call- 
ing themselves Christians," treat the day as absolutely 
like any other, we are called to confront an evil far 
more to be dreaded than any excess in the former rever- 
ence for what was called **holy time." My own 
conviction is that the Sabbath is of Divine appointment, 
that it was set apart not merely for rest from labor, 
but as a time for religious reflection and instruction, 
and that in its change to the first day of the week it is 
inseparably bound up with the very existence of 
Christianity. Yet we have come to attach so much 
of rigor to the name Sabbath, that I even share some 
of the dislike to the name and prefer to call it Sunday, 
or the Lord's Day. Much of the repulsive character 
which has been ascribed to our fathers' Sabbath is 
however the result of exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
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tion. I love to look back upon those peacefiol summer 
mornings, when the music of distant bells reminded 
us of the holy time, calling us to other duties 
and enjoyments than those relating to merely bodily 
cares and amusements, when from every dwelling 
issued old and young in quiet decorous procession to 
the house of God, when the laborer laid aside his toil, 
and clad in his best, '' appeared before God " to hear 
His message. All nature seemed to smile, ''the birds 
were glad, the brier-rose filled the air with sweetness, 
the hills stretched green to June's unclouded sky." 
Tested by its fruits, namely the Christian men and 
the Christian institutions sent into every part of the 
land, who can deny that the New England Sabbath 
has exerted a powerful formative influence of inestima- 
ble value to the world ? 



IX 
Connecticut Farmers. 

The men of my native town in my boyhood's 
days might be classified from their employments into 
agriculturists, seamen, and artisans, with a very small 
number who represented the educated professions. 
The early settlers of the town were, of course, the 
first-named class, who received grants of land from 
the colonial government on condition of forming new 
communities and churches. Their holdings, large at 
first, decreased in successive generations by subdivi- 
sions resulting from increase of descendants. In the 
chapter relative to my maternal ancestry I have men- 
tioned that John Wilcox, second of that name, was 
one of the grantees who settled Middletown, and it is 
presumable that his holding was mainly in '' the Up- 
per Houses, ' ' where his descendants continued to own 
land. His great grandson, Ozias, if we may judge 
firom the holdings of most of his sons, must have 
owned most of the land lying on the east side of the 
Hartford highway, north of the centre and extending 
eastward to the river. His son, Bliphalet, my grand- 
father, owned about one htmdred acres, part of it 
reaching from the highway to the river, and part of it 
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woodland on the sandy plains northwest of the village. 
A little north of him, on the same side of the road, 
lived his brother C3mts, and still farther north his 
younger brother, Benjamin. At a later period my 
grandfather's son, Eben, held land still farther north, 
and eventually became possessor of all his father's 
acres. Cyrus and Benjamin sold out their holdings in 
1830 (?) and removed to western New York. I have 
mentioned this case of subdivision as illustrating the 
usual course of those changes which have at last re<* 
suited in almost the extinction of many of the old 
landholdings. My grandfather's dwelling had prob- 
ably been built early in the previous century, and com- 
manded an extensive and charming view eastward over 
the meadows and river, and southward to Middletown. 
I well remember the antique style of the house, with 
projecting second story descending to a low shed in 
the rear, with the old-fashioned well-sweep near by, 
and garden and orchard behind. The crops chiefly 
cultivated in that vicinity were hay, oats, maize, pota- 
toes, and rye, and rarely a little wheat. The ex- 
tensive meadows of the Connecticut River furnished 
splendid crops of hay, for which there was a ready 
market in the West India trade, soon to be spoken of, 
and for the feeding of the oxen employed in the large 
quarries upon the opposite side of the river. The 
larger fruits were much cultivated. Peaches, plums, 
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and apricots were successful. The curctilio had not 
then become a pest to destroy the plums, and no trees 
were then healthier or more firuitful than the peach- 
trees. At a later date they failed entirely, and the 
culture was abandoned; but I am told that new 
plantations are now successful, and that Connecticut 
peaches have again acquired reputation. On the sandy 
plateau north of the village, known as '* the plains,'* 
melons were raised in great abundance, and I have 
never since seen better examples of water-melons than 
those raised by the farmers of that region. Of late 
much attention has been given to the cultivation of 
strawberries and blackberries on that same sandy plain, 
with great success. 

But apples were the fruit must abundantly culti- 
vated. Every farmer had his orchard, and their prod- 
uct furnished a frequent solace for the winter-evening 
fireside. A dish of apples and a pitcher of cider were 
always ready for the guest or the neighborly visitor, 
eked out, it may be, by nuts, whether hickory, but- 
ternut, or chestnut. My grandfather's orchard on the 
slope of the hill, behind the house, was extensive, and 
stocked with choice varieties. The early ** golden 
sweets, " * ' pound sweets; ' ' and the later * * greenings ' ' 
and ** russets," I well remember, especially those deli- 
cious ** golden sweets," known to every boy in the 
village. The product of this orchard was far in ex- 
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cess ot the family want, and brought in considerable 
revenue from the cider made from it. Cider had not yet 
been frowned upon by the advocates of temperance, and 
was the usual winter table-drink in every family. And 
I cannot but think that its later disuse rather hindered 
than helped the promotion of temperance, by opening 
the way to the use of more alcoholic drinks. My grand- 
father and his brother Benjamin owned a cider-mill, 
where their apples were ground. This mill not only 
sufficed to make all of their own orchard product re- 
munerative, but was also utilized by the neighboring 
£Eirmers, by the payment of a small toll in kind — a 
bucket of cider for every barrel made, or something 
like that. A visit to this establishment while in opera- 
tion was a delight to every boy, small or big, and its 
attractions were irresistible. Even now I call up boy- 
hood's visions, memories of the ponderous wooden 
wheel, which, propelled by horse-power, revolved in 
a circular trough, into which apples were shoveled in 
advance of the wheel; the removal of the crushed 
fruit (or ** pomace,*' as it was termed) by a huge 
wooden shovel, the piling up of this ''pomace'* in 
layers, alternating with straw, beneath a heavy screw- 
press, which forced out the luscious apple-juice into 
channels which led into a capacious tub, which re- 
ceived it until ready to be drawn into barrels to undergo 
the fermenting process. No part of the procedure de- 
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lighted the boys so much as this of the cider press, 
and we all loved to imbibe the sweet, unfermented 
liquid, which, with straws, we sucked from the chan- 
nels, or sometimes from the frill tub beneath. 

And this brings to mind an adventure which hap- 
pened to my brother Charles, which came very near to 
being a fatal one. One day our guardian, Miss 
Churchill, or '* Cousin Mary,*' as we alwa3rs called 
her, gave him permission to spend the afternoon with 
a neighbor ** up street,** not far from the fascinating 
attraction I have spoken of. I suppose at this time 
he may have been about six years of age. Is it strange 
that in the course of the afternoon he drifted across 
and up the street as far as the cider-mill ? With him, 
fortunately, was a cousin, Charles C. Savage, a little 
fellow of about his own age, now president of the I>c- 
milt Dispensary in New York City. While the two 
Charlies were engaged in the absorbing use of their 
straws at the big tub, our Charlie lost his balance and 
tumbled in. The tub was nearly full, and the little 
comrade was unable to lift him out. Just then there 
was no help at hand, but the cousin had the presence 
of mind to run into the orchard, where some mea 
were at work, and tell them what had happened. 
None too soon, for when they reached the tub nothing^ 
could be seen of the little fellow except his apron 
floating upon the surface of the dder. He was lifted 
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out, reversed, and emptied, and half dead was carried 
to the next house — ^that of Uncle Benjamin — ^where he 
was cared for, his clothes dried, and, by his own spe- 
cial request, his collar ironed, " so that Cousin Mary 
should not know. ' ' Meanwhile, as evening approached 
Cousin Mary and myself sat at the front gate wonder- 
ing that the boy did not return from his afternoon 
visit. It was nearly dark when a boy coming from 
that direction reported that ''Charley Redfield had 
fallen into the cider- tub," and soon after he appeared, 
to our great relief. Whether any punishment but re- 
buke was administered I cannot say, but it is to be 
hoped there was none. 

The farmer's home of that day was an abode of 
industry, thrift, and order, in which- want and luxury 
were alike unknown. Many a happy hour have I 
spent at my grandfather's fireside, listening to his con- 
versation, and, hard worker as he was, I know that he 
was more than contented with his lot. But those days 
have passed. Pew of the large land-holders are left. 
Irish, Germans, and more recently French-Canadians, 
have bought out the native land-owners, occupying 
small holdings, on which they earn a bare living by 
dint of hard work and extreme parsimony. 



X 

cMaritime Trade of Connecticut. 

At an early period the maritime trade of Connec- 
ticut became important, and contributed largely to the 
growth of its chief towns, such as New Haven, New 
London, Middletown, and even Hartford, although 
the latter city labored under the disadvantage of hav- 
ing below it ten or twelve miles of shallow and diffi- 
cult navigation. But below Middletown the river was 
free from shoals, and that town was distant but thirty 
miles from Long Island Sound, and so was practically 
at the head of river navigation. This trade was 
chiefly with the West India Islands. The outward 
cargoes consisted largely of lumber, horses, hay, and 
onions, and the vessels returned laden with molasses, 
sugar, and (I am sorry to say) rum. In my earliest 
day this trade was still prosperous, but before 1830 it 
had declined, either from the superior advantages of 
neighboring larger seaports, aided by increasing ease 
and cheapness of domestic transportation, or from 
some change in the commercial regulations between 
the British colonies and our own country. But within 
my memory several vessels, mostly schooners and 
brigs, sailed every year from Cromwell and Middle- 
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town, and seldom were their wharves to be seen with 
out one or more of these vessels loading or unloading. 
As they usually brought, in addition to their heavier 
cargoes, a small stock of tropical fruit, such as 
oranges, limes, tamarinds, and cocoanuts, their ar- 
rival was a matter of great interest to the juvenile 
population, and happy was the lad whose near relative 
was captain or mate upon one of these vessels. There 
was also some coasting trade to New York and more 
southern ports, for as yet steam navigation was confined 
to the Hudson River. As a result of this maritime 
trade, there was in the population of our village a 
large infusion of those whose livelihood depended 
upon it, wholly or in part. The lower part of the 
village was largely inhabited by sea-captains, either 
in active service or retired, and in looking back upon 
those times it seems co me as if half of the male popu- 
lation rejoiced in the title of Captain (this term, 
however, including one or more militia captains). 
How those names come up to memory ! Captain Gay- 
lord, Captain Haskell, Captain James Riley, Captain 
Absalom Savage, Captain lyUther Smith, Captain 
Oliver Smith, Captain Horace Stocking, Captain Sam- 
uel Stocking, Captain Seth Stocking, Captain Stow, 
Captain Webber, Captain Timothy White, Captain 
Thomas White (besides Captain Joseph Williams, of 
the militia, and Captain Abijah Savage, whose mil- 
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itary title was earned by real and hard service at the 
siege of Quebec, in the old French war). 

And a splendid class of men were these : honest, 
hearty, sturdy, and self-reliant. Their earnings were 
sufficient to give them pretty, comfortable homes, 
which always had their surroundings kept with the 
neatness characteristic of the seaman, who always 
likes to have everything around him ** ship-shape.*' 
A splendid t3rpe of this class was Captain Thomas 
Stow, our opposite neighbor, a man hearty and bluff 
in his manner, of great humor, and of deep religious 
feeling. I once heard him tell his religious expe- 
rience, and serious as was the subject, and with no 
disposition on his part to treat it with levity, one 
could not listen without a smile at his queer mode of 
telling it, nor without a conviction of his earnest sin- 
cerity. I remember a little incident of my school- 
days connected with him. In the rear of his home- 
stead^ and north of the road which passed the school- 
house^ he had a field of rye, which had reached a 
height just right to be an irresistible temptation for 
school-boys to use for playing * * hide-and-seek. ' ' Ac- 
cordingly, during one of the '*'out-to-plays," half a 
dozen of us climbed the rail fence and had ten minutes 
of solid enjoyment of this sport. The result was in 
no way beneficial to the crop, and the owner made 
complaint to the schoolmaster, who^ on investigation. 
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soon ferreted out the sinners, and for punishment sen- 
tenced them to go in a body to Captain Stow's house 
and ask his pardon.* A more sheepish-looking pro* 
oession of culprits, was never seen, and on the way 
there was great question as to who should be spokes- 
man. I have a vague impression that that unpleasant 
honor fell upon me. We marched to the front door, 
knocked and waited. In due time the gru£f Captain 
himself opened the door and looked with surprise upon 
the delegation. *'We have come — ^to ask — ^to ask 
your pardon — for — for treading down your rye ! * * piped 
the little orator in trembling tones. A funny, gratified 
expression passed over the rugged face of the Captain, 
and these awful words were uttered : *' Oh, get out ! ** 
which we did incontinently. 

How vividly is the picture of his residence still 
{Mtinted on my memory ! The house, an old-fashioned, 
two-storied, gambrel-roofed edifice, stood directly op- 
posite our dwelling, and in front of it were six Lom- 
bardy poplars, then in the prime of their beauty and 
of their popularity (I did not mean to pun), their 
flexile tops swaying with every breeze, and producing 
a calming, musical sough which made it delightful to 
lie in their shade on a warm summer's day. In the 
tear the sloping ground afiforded space for a cellar- 

* That flchoolmaster sntely had never read the clause in the Constl- 
ttttion of the United States which forbids "cmel and unusual punish* 
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kitchen, in which was a well of pure cold water, weU 
known to the school children, who were often reiireshed 
at it during intermissions. North of the house was the 
garden, of which a much larger portion than was then 
usual was devoted to flowers, the delightful, old- 
&shioned flowers — such as white lilies, larkspurs, 
hollyhocks, amaranths, snowballs, lilacs, &c. But to 
us children its most attractive feature was the long 
strawberry bed, with its abundant and delicious fruit. 
Long ago this delightful homestead has disappeared, 
and has given place to the Baptist Church edifice. 
(See pages 53 and 54.) 

North of Capt. Stow's ground, and separated from 
it by a small lot belonging to my father (on which 
was afterwards built the new Congregational church) 
was the residence of my uncle, Capt. Absalom Savage. 
This was a newer house than that of Capt. Stow, and 
of a style and plan common to very many erected a 
few years before my birth, probably about 18 10. In 
front of it, within the enclosure, were two large cherry 
trees which produced an abundance of black, delicious 
fruit, the flavor of which was well known to all the 
boys of the neighborhood. When the cherries were 
ripe, ladders were kept standing at the trees, and we 
were made welcome to climb and eat. A string of 
sleigh bells hung in the tree and jingled now and then 
by a cord, prevented the robins from getting an undue 
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share of the fruit. These trees have passed away, 
but a grape vine trained upon an arbor in the rear, 
which I well remember, is still in healthy and produc- 
tive condition, measuring forty feet in length, with a 
stem of eight inches in diameter for two feet above its 
base. 

I have been told that Capt. Savage received his 
baptismal name in error. It is said that he was to be 
named for Capt. Abijah Savage, a hero of the old 
French war, referred to on page 93, and that the 
minister misunderstood, and bestowed the fatal name 
of Absalom before the parents could interpose.* 



* My cousin , Dr. Savage, tells the story thus : ' ^Grandfather Nathaniel 
Savage and his wife agreed to name nty father Abijah, but when he was 
baptized Grandfather said that he (the minister) could not read the name 
and could only think of Absalom, and so, much to their regret, the was so 
named." (I<etter of October 9, 1893.) 



XI 
Mechanical Trades, Professions, etc. 

The maritime commerce of our little village 
originated and supported several trades which were 
still in prosperous condition within my recollection. 
The most important of these was ship-building, and 
this in turn gave rise to several others. Even to a 
much later period, most of the towns on the lower 
Connecticut had each its ship -yard, where the noise 
of adze resounded, and where the frame of the future 
rover of the deep might be seen receiving the covering 
which was eventually to dash aside the mighty waves 
which should resist her course. At Pettipaug (now 
Chester), at Bast Haddam, Haddam, Middle Haddam- 
and Portland (then a portion of Chatham), the work 
of naval construction was constantly going on. At 
Cromwell there were two ship-yards (and I think at 
one time three), which were seldom without an 
embryo vessel upon the stocks. These yards were on 
the shores at the lower end of the village. One of 
them (Belcher's) had considerable celebrity and was 
the last to pass away. The completion of a vessel 
ready for launching was a great event in the quiet 
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village, and to us youngsters was a holiday of delight. 
The newly painted hull, with its dark sides relieved 
by a stripe of white, blue or red, the national colors 
flying above, the * * ways ' ' on which she was to glide 
into the river, and which were slippery with grease 
and flaxseed, the resounding blows of the hammers 
and axes, as the wedges forced up the cradle to receive 
the vessel's weight as the shores which had previously 
supported her were successively knocked away, then 
that last anxious moment when the final order to 
** knock away the quick-shore ' ' was shouted, then the 
watching for the first slow movement announced by 
cries of ** There she goes ! *' the quicker and quicker 
motion of the huge mass until its plunge into the 
water, then the rise of the stem and the descent of the 
bow, as the vessel came to her level in the new element, 
all her former supports flung aside and floating away 
like useless husks, the cracking of the bottle as the 
vessel made her plunge and received her name, all 
these were fascinations no boy could resist, or could 
ever after forget. Happy was the urchin who had the 
unspeakable privilege of launching in the vessel, a 
privilege rarely granted unless to some one nearly 
connected the owner. At a much later date I had the 
joy of launching in a freight barge built for my father, 
and still later in a ship built in Guildersleeve's yard at 
Portland opposite Cromwell. 
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Where vessels were constructed it was natural 
that ropes and cables should be made, and so Crom- 
well had its rope manufactory or ** rope- walk*' as 
they were termed. This was on the flat land south of 
the village, along the direct road to Middletown, and 
a little beyond it was 2^nas Edwards' inn or tavern, 
about the last building in the village. This rope-walk 
had also its attractions for boys, though of quite a 
different nature. I do not know its length, perhaps 
500 feet, but to us, as we walked through its long 
avenue dimly lighted at regular intervals by unglazed 
openings, it seemed interminable. Then there was 
the fascination of watching the rope twisters as they 
walked backward at their work, and we enjoyed the 
grateful odor of tar. The dim light gave a mysterious 
gloom to the long vista, so that much as we liked the 
walk, I think the best part of it was the coming out. 

Dependent on the ship building must have been 
other trades, such as caulkers, riggers and sail makers, 
but those who followed these vocations were few in 
number, and as they lived far down street, and as there 
was little about their work to attract juvenile atten- 
tion, I knew little of them. 

Those who practiced other handicrafts were few 
in number. Two or three carried on shoe-making and 
shoe-mending, and one of these, Mr. Dowd, also had 
a small tannery, for which he utilized the brook I 
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have mentioned on page 72. These artisans nsually 
owned a few acres of land which they cultivated in 
summer, plying their trade in winter. The great 
shoe manufactories of Massachusetts had not then 
engrossed the market to the extent of later years, and 
so the5e industrious residents furnished ** understand- 
ing " for nearly all their village neighbors. India- 
rubber overshoes had not been introduced, though 
they came in a few years after, in rude awkward shapes 
made by smearing the liquid gum upon clay models. 
In place of this now indispensable protection, mocca- 
sins were used to some extent, especially by those 
who had occasion to make long winter journeys in 
stage-coaches. But generally the only guard against 
dampness and water was a coating of tallow applied to 
the boots or shoes, or the smearing of them with 
black-ball, which was a compound of tallow, beeswax 
and bayberry wax, melted and mixed with lamp- 
black, and poured into conical moulds. These 
**frustra*' of cones were softened at the fire, applied 
to the boot by a warm brush, followed by the appli- 
cation of a cold hard brush to bring out some degree 
of polish. 

The tailoring was mostly done by women, who 
went from house to house, making and renovatiag such 
garments as were needed for the boys and men, often 
finding many days' occupation in each household. 
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The material was usually bought by the family In ad- 
vance from the country stores, and cut by measure and 
pattern, by these seamstresses. My memory brings 
back visions of two or three excellent old ladies, to 
each of whom at various seasons I was indebted for 
the construction or alteration of my outer integu- 
ments. These visits were family events, and it can be 
imagined what opportunity for gathering and distrib- 
uting family and village gossip such professional visits 
afforded. This peculiar feature of early New England 
life has been so graphically and humorously set forth 
by some of her best writers that I must refer my read- 
ers to them*. Those who wished more fashionable 
garments than could be turned out by these ladies 
were obliged to resort to the tailors at Middletown or 
more distant cities. 

But before I had left the village a man-tailor had 
opened a shop. He was a very diminutive man (which 
I suppose was quite proper), and had a good report, 
for his name was Cannon. I fear that the boys often 
made his life a burden. I recollect that shortly after 
he had established himself in the community he en- 
tered the meeting-house one Sunday morning in a 
cloak of a very gay Scotch plaid (then quite fashion- 
able), behind which dangled, all unknown to himself, 
a pig's tail with its peculiar kink, which some very 



• Sec '• Pearl of Orr*8 Island," by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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naughty bojrs had attached, who then stood by to 
watch him as he paraded with great style into the 
meeting. 

Blacksmiths, of course, were needed, and there 
was a shop not far away from our residence, which 
was much visited by boys, who looked on with won- 
der as the smith with one hand pulled the enor- 
mous bellows, and with the other plied the utensils 
for regulating the charcoal fire, or as he withdrew the 
red-hot bar and shaped it upon the anvil with his heavy 
hammer. Somehow we were very careful how we 
** meddled with things *' in such a shop. 

This, I fear, was quite otherwise with the carpen- 
ter's shop, which stood opposite my father's store, and 
in which I spent much time and acquired no skill, 
being more successful in cutting my fingers than in 
shaping wood. I now know what a nuisance I 
must have been to the workmen, and wonder how 
they had so much patience with my visitations. But 
how delightful it was to watch them as they shoved 
the jackplane over the pine boards, bringing out the 
fi'agrance of the wood-shavings, or as ^^y plied the 
saw, the auger, or the gimlet, or chiseled the ''mor- 
tises and tenons," or skillfully dovetailed the frames. 

A grist-mill and a fulling-mill upon lyittle River 
a few miles west of us, and a small satinet factory a 
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mile or two north, comprise such manufacturing work 
as I can bring to mind. 

Turning from the hand-workers to the brain- 
workers, the professional men, or those who had re- 
ceived "a liberal education," as it was then termed, 
were few in number. The Congregational clergyman 
and the pastor of the small Baptist church were of 
course educated men. The former, the Rev. Joshua 
L. Williams, I should now judge must have been 
possessed of a fair amount of scholarship, as he cer- 
tainly was of ardent spiritual zeal and divine love. 
The country pastor in that day lived a very simple life, 
usually had few helps in the way of library, and re- 
ceived a very small stipend, which was often eked out 
by hard manual labor. Mr. Williams owned a few 
acres, which he cultivated with his own hands. Mow- 
ing, reaping, hard study, faithful sermotdzing, and 
frequent ministrations, public and private, must have 
closely filled up a life of which the only recreation 
could have been an occasional attendance upon a 
neighboring installation, dedication, or ecclesiastical 
council, or sometimes visiting New York during the 
week of the great religious anniversaries. Dear man 1 
With a veneration mingled with fear did I regard him, 
for when he met me I had a suspicion that I might be 
called to account for my sins. It must have been 
** conscience which made me coward,*' for no one was 
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kinder to children than he. He died a few years later 
(December, 1832) of a tumor in the neck, and his eld- 
eat son, John M. Williams, an early school-mate of 
my own age, a youth of great promise and piety, died 
of consumption about the same time, and father and 
son were buried in the same grave. 

The physicians of the village were, first. Dr. Wil- 
liam Hand, who died before my recollection, but was 
known by a work upon the use of native vegetable 
remedies in various diseases, which I used to see in 
my father's little library, and of a little brochure called 
" 'Tother Side of Ohio,'* written to satirize the then 
prevalent rage for Ohio emigration. I believe this 
little pamphlet is now very rare. I presented my 
father's copy to the State Library in Albany, N. Y. 
Dr. Hand had married Susan, daughter of Captain 
Samuel Stocking. His death left her a widow with 
one son, William, a schoolmate of mine, who died of 
consumption while studying for the ministry. 

Dr. Hand was succeeded by Dr. William Tully, 
of whom I have spoken on page 16. He was a man 
of profound learning, but somewhat loud and pedantic 
in manner. He was a great acquisition to the literary 
society of the village, but removed to the city of Mid- 
dletown while I was quite young. He subsequently 
was called to the professorship of Materia Medica, 
£rst at Albany, then at Castleton, Vt. , and afterwards 
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at New Haven. His strong opinionativeness and sesh 
sitiveness made it difficult for him to harmonize with 
his associates, and led to his resignation, and he re- 
sumed the practice of medicine in Abbeville, South 
Carolina. It may well be imagined that the state of 
society which he found in the back country region of a 
State so completely barbarized by slavery, and so intol- 
erant of free expression, could not be a pleasant home 
for a New Bngland-bred man of strong opinions, with 
the habit of expressing those opinions with the utmost 
freedom, and a year or two of such banishment was 
quite sufficient for him. He was accustomed to write 
as he talked, at great length, and I have in my pos- 
session some of the letters which he wrote to my father 
during his abode at Abbeville, which give a very 
amusing picture of his discontented life at that place. 
His last years were spent at Springfield, Mass. While 
he was residing in New Haven in 1845 I had occasion 
to call in his valuable services in behalf of my infant 
child, William, who was attacked with repeated con- 
vulsions which had defied the family phjrsician, and 
I have no doubt that Dr. TuUy's advice saved his life. 
My youngest child, Lila, was also by his advice re- 
stored from a long and fearful attack of strumous 
ophthalmia, on which both allopathic and homoeopa- 
thic physicians had failed to be of service. Dr. Tully 's 
experience during some epidemics of a malignant 
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fever which raged in the valley of the Connecticut at 
the time of my infancy, and which came near taking 
away my father (see page 35), led him to publish, in 
connection with Dr. Miner of Middletown, a work 
entitled, "Miner and TuUy on Fevers," which met 
with much favor from the profession. His last years 
were spent in elaborating what was intended to be an 
exhaustive work upon the Materia Medica, to con- 
tain the vast mass of facts which he had accumulated 
during a long life. But, as I have said, he wrote as 
he talked, at great length, and he only lived to publish 
two volumes of the work, which did not complete the 
introduction ! I have been led into these biographical 
details because they relate to a man who really had a 
great mind, but who was hardly appreciated in his day, 
and of whom little is now known . (See also page 16.) 
Dr. Tully*s successor in Cromwell was Dr. Syl- 
vester Buckley, who practiced there till 1830. Of his 
personality I can recall but little. I believe he was 
well skilled in his profession, and much respected in 
the community. After my removal to New York, Dr. 
Buckley was succeeded by Dr. Richard Warner, whose 
medical knowledge made him a very successful prac- 
titioner, while his scientific attainments and his public 
spirit were very useftd in other respects. I may have 
to speak of him at a later period. He was succeeded 
after his death by Dr. Hutchinson, one of my earliest 
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schoolmasters, whom I have mentioned on pages 14 
and 60. 

There were two or three justices of the peace in 
the towa, who rejoiced in the title of ** Squire,*' or, 
as it was generally pronounced, *' Square.'' The 
judicial functions of these magistrates were seldom 
called into exercise, and I suspect that beyond a rare 
call to receive the acknowlegment of a deed or mort- 
gage, their duties were very light, and their remune- 
ration equally so. Only one of these, ** Squire" 
Gridley, was a college graduate. He was a man of 
the old school, who wore knee-breeches and a long 
queue, no uncommon thing among the older men at 
that time. He had been a schoolmaster in earlier life, 
and bore a reputation of great severity while exer- 
cising that profession. One of his pupils, upon whom 
he had inflicted a severe castigation, is said to have 
vowed that if he lived to grow up he would avenge 
himself by returning the discipline in kind, and after 
attaining to manhood did actually present himself be- 
fore the squire and announced his intention of chas- 
tising him, much to the alarm of the good old man, 
who, however, was let oflF from any punishment worse 
than fright. He lived on one of the most delightful 
sites, on the west side of the *'up-street" plateau, 
and the mental picture of him which I most vividly 
retain is of being generally employed in cutting wood 
at the wood-pile in the street before his house. 
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The Country Store-keeper ; and Old Fashioned Currency. 

¥¥ 

After the trades and professions here mentioned, 
it only remains to speak of the country store-keeper 
who, at the period I refer to, was my father. This 
** store " like those of similar communities of that day, 
was expected to supply all the varied wants of the 
village. Whether one needed axes or almanacs, but- 
tons or butter, calico or codfish, dishes or diaculum, 
eggs or ether, flannel or foot-stoves, gingham or 
ginger, handkerchiefs or hammers, ink or indigo, 
jalap or jugs, kettles or knives, lard or laudanum, 
mops or mouse-traps, naUs or needles, oil or ointment, 
pepper or pins, quills or quassia, ribbons or rice, snuff 
or sugar, tea or tobacco, umbrellas or utensils, vest- 
ings or vitriol, wafers or wax, yam or yellow paint, he 
might expect to obtain either or all of these on appli- 
cation. Besides the usual assortment of groceries, 
hardware, crockery and dry-goods, a proper supply of 
medicines and drugs was there found, for my &ther 
had been carefully instructed by Dr. Tully in the art of 
filling medical prescriptions, and had in turn educated 
his assistant Blisha Stocking in this important depart- 
ment. 
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There was another department which at that 
period was an indispensable part of a country mer- 
chant's trade, that of wines and spirituous liquors. A 
<:ask of rum, of cider-brandy, of gin, of TeneriflFe, 
Madeira or Port wine occupied conspicuous positions, 
and in the stress of hay-making or other severe work, 
many (not all) of the farmers sent their jugs for fre- 
quent replenishment. But I never knew any dram 
drinking in the place. That would not have been 
allowed and would have been considered disrep- 
utable. Nor was there any such thing in the 
village as the modem ** saloon.** There were 
two inns or taverns, one at the extreme northern 
end of the village, the other at the southern, 
being about two miles apart. These were both re- 
spectable establishments, and while there was doubt- 
less some drinking done there by other than travelers, 
especially on training days, or at shooting matches, 
yet they were as well conducted as could be 
expected. Indeed, though this period was some years 
before the great temperance or total abstinence move- 
ment which swept over the land about 1830, drunken- 
ness was a rare thing in the village. When that 
movement appeared, and men were led to consider the 
evils attending the use of intoxicants, my father was 
one of the first to listen to the voice of conscience, 
and to abandon all traffic in spirituous liquors. And 
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in this he was followed by his successor Mr. Stocking, 
30 that for a long term of years the village was freed 
from the evil. I am sorry to say that after Mr. 
Stocking's death, his successor was less scrupulous, 
and could not resist the temptation of pandering to 
the thirst of the numerous Irish quarrymen who had 
settled in the village after i860. 

In speaking of the trade of a Connecticut 
country-store, it may be well to explain the cur- 
rency in which prices were usually expressed, 
for the nominal currency, that of tradition, was 
one thing; the circulating coin was another, and 
the coin established by Act of Congress was dif- 
ferent from either. The English money of account 
(pounds, shillings and pence) , was naturally adopted 
by the colonies at the outset, but from causes con- 
nected with political economy, into which I cannot 
here enter, the standard of value had changed, and 
varied in different colonies. And when the Federal 
Congress adopted the Spanish dollar as the unit of its 
new decimal coinage or monetary system, its relation 
to shillings and pence was not uniform throughout the 
land. In New England and Virginia a dollar repre- 
sented six shillings ; in New York, eight shillings ; in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and some other states, seven 
shillings and sixpence. In other words, in Connecti- 
cut the nominal pound was $3.33 1-3, in Pennsyl- 
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vania, $2.66 2-3, and in New York, $2.50. And 
while accounts were usually kept in dollars and 
cents, thus recognizing the superior advantage 
for that purpose of the decimal currency, yet long 
habit and tradition had preserved the custom 
of naming prices in shillings and pence. But 
the silver small coin in general circulation for 
nearly fifty years after the Revolution was Spanish, 
and only in New York State did the fractional coin 
have an exact equivalent in shillings or sixpences. 
Thus, in Connecticut, if the price of an article were a 
shilling, the equivalent in Federal decimal currency 
was 16 2-3 cents, a value which had no representative 
coin. Hence thes« Spanish coins acquired names 
based on their relations to this imaginary shilling. 
The dollar being six shillings, the half dollar was three 
shillings, the quarter dollar ** one and sixpence,'* or 
eighteenpence ; the eighth of a dollar (Spanish real) 
was called ninepence, and the sixteenth, or smallest 
division (or Spanish medio), became fourpence and 
halfpenny, abbreviated so as to be pronounced ** fo- 
pensappenny." 

In New York State the matter was simpler, from 
the fact that the shilling there in use was expressible 
by the fractions of the Spanish dollar. A shilling 
there was i2>^ cents, which had its representative coin 
in the Spanish real^ and a sixpence was equal to the 
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Spanish medio, or smallest coin. All was simple as 
possible, except that while the quarter dollar had 
the value of 25 cents, it represented only 24 pence, 
a difference which the market women well under- 
stood, and knew how to take advantage of in making 
change. 

In Pennsylvania, where seven shillings and six- 
pence made a dollar, the discrepancy between coinage 
and quoted prices again appeared. There a shilling 
was 13 1-3 cents, while the Spanish real oii2% cents 
represented a small fraction over eleven pence, and 
hence was called a "levy,** and the medio, or six- 
teenth of a dollar, equalled about five and a half pence, 
and was usually called a ' * fippenny bit " (or a * * bit. ' ') 

As trade and communication between these dif- 
ferent States afterward became more intimate, the ten- 
dency was to break away from th^ trammels of this 
traditionary currency. But when toward the middle 
of the century the government took measures to drive 
out the Spanish fractional coin and replace it by its 
own decimal coin, the way was opened for a gradual 
abandonment of pricing by shillings, and I imagine 
that it must have now disappeared, unless in some 
very secluded districts. 



XIII 

yuiage Life 1821 to i82y — Its Simplicity and Equal- 
ity — Its General Intelligence — Tooks — Friendly 
Association — My Early Reading* 

From the survey already given of the vocations 
or livelihoods of the various members of this little 
community (resembling in most respects other eariy- 
settled New England communities), it will readily be 
inferred that here was a population among whom were 
no rich and no poor, much comfort and little luxury, 
great industry, and little or no crime. And this in- 
ference would be correct. Nearly every residence in 
the village was a commodious two-story house, and if 
carpets were unusual, or lace curtains absent, seldom 
was any needful kitchen utensil lacking, more rarely 
still was there any real scarcity of good and whole- 
some food or of decent clothing. A little west of the 
village centre lived '* Aunt Betsey Cornwall,*' as she 
was universally called, in a very small, but very neat 
and comfortable one-storied house, the only dwelling 
of a single story which I can recall. Yet that good old 
lady, though she did go round tailoring, was always 
greeted with the most deferential respect. There was 
a degree of general republican equality and sim- 
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plicity which is now almost ideal. The fanner was 
no better than the mechanic. The doctor, or the min- 
ister, or the justice of the peace, while they were sure 
to receive the title which belonged to them, and the 
respect due to their position, would never have been 
regarded as ** superiors/' In church, in town-meet- 
ing, in school, and in most social gatherings, all stood 
equal. Character only was regarded as ground for 
difference. It is unnecessary to institute comparisons 
with the populations of the present day. The differ- 
ence in all respects is too palpable. 

And there was an equal degree of general intelli- 
gence. I doubt whether there was an adult in the 
whole community who was unable to read or write. 
All the children were sent to school, at least during the 
winter, and I have already mentioned that at that time 
the district schools had greatly improved over those of 
the previous generation. At this period daily issues 
of newspapers were confined to the great cities, such 
as Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, but very many 
families subscribed to some weekly gazette. Among 
these was the Connecticut Mirror, printed in Hartford, 
and of which John G. C. Brainard, a poet of no mean 
fame, was editor. Another weekly newspaper, printed 
in Middletown, was more generally taken. This was 
the American Sentinel, established in 1 823. My father, 
for his needs as a merchant, subscribed to a New York 
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newspaper, which I think was the old Daily Adver- 
User, and it must have been the semi- weekly issue, for 
I can remember going twice a week to the post-office 
for it. Its very limited editorial matter (only a column 
or two) and the great proportion of space given to ad- 
vertisements, presented few attractions to most ; but 
the old sea-captains were fond of dropping in at '' the 
store ' ' to consult its shipping news. 

Of books there was a supply which I should say 
was large for that period, and for a community of 
whom so few were highly educated men. Yet, com- 
pared with the profusion of the present day, how mea- 
gre would be the list. In the account of the youth of 
my father (on page 15) I have spoken of the * * Friendly 
Association,'' a literary society which he was largely 

• 

influential in forming. One of the features of that 
society was the establishment of a small circulating 
library. As I first recollect it, it consisted of about 
three hundred volumes, each neatly covered. They 
were kept under lock and key in a dark closet of the 
central district school-house, and on Tuesday evenings 
were drawn out by members of the association. In 
subjects the books were somewhat limited, and I fear 
that at the present day young people would look upon 
most of them with contemptuous regard. As might 
be expected, the majority represented rather an an- 
tique type of religion and theology, but there was a 
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good deal of history (among which I can remember 
Josephns, and Goldsmith's histories of Greece and 
Rome), some biography, and a few scientific works, 
such as Dr. Pranklin^s philosophical writings, and one 
or two works upon chemistry. Fiction was not then 
in favor. Nor was this strange ; the vileness of so 
many writers in vogue in the previous generation could 
find no favor in a community of Puritanical origin, and 
it had created a deep prejudice against works of the 
imagination. Even the delightful and wholesome 
Waverly novels, then just coming out, were not suffi- 
ciently known to escape the suspicion of taint which 
had rested on all books of that class. Of poetry, how- 
ever, Milton, Young, and Cowper were admissible and 
familiar. 

My father had a collection of one or two hundred 
volumes, with which I early became acquainted, so 
far, at least as to know the general character of their 
contents. And as I have given some account of my 
entrance into the porch of learning, it may not be out 
of place here to give some details of my early reading, 
which perhaps left more lasting impressions than that 
of much later years. Leaving out of notice mere 
'* picture-books** (then of a very low order, both in 
text and illustrations) and the spelling-book, the first 
big book that I tackled was an edition of * ' Robinson 
Crusoe,'* in the form of conversations between a cer- 
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tain imaginary Mr. Billingsly and his family. At first 
it was hard work, and so many of the long words re- 
quired explanation that progress was slow. Gradually, 
however, the story began to interest me, and it drew 
me on to the end. The next book that fell in my way 
was Bunyan's ** Pilgrim's Progress," which soon fasci- 
nated me, not only by the story and the allegory, but 
by the pictures. Some of the latter, however, were 
altogether too realistic. That of ApoUyon's battle 
with Christian so excited my imagination that when, 
being a little older, I was sent out to the wood-pile in 
the fast-darkening twilight of a winter afternoon to 
bring in the evening supply of wood, I never felt 
altogether secure from that dreaded demon until the 
last armful was safely within doors. The Bible I early 
read through, with great interest in the historical por- 
tions, but I must confess that the prophecies and the 
epistles were gone through in a very perfunctory man- 
ner. My father in his journeys to New York fre- 
quently brought home some attractive book, one of 
the most charming of which was Dodsley's ** Fables,** 
with its delighffal pictures. ** Evenings at Home** 
was another little volume read through scores of times ; 
another was Miss Edgeworth*s ** Popular Tales,** al- 
ways good for a rainy day. ** Sanford and Merton *' 
solaced many an hour. 

As years went on I borrowed firom a relative 
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Weems' ** Life of Washington,** and from it I got my 
first lessons in American history, and my first inspi- 
ration in patriotism and hero-worship. That little 
volume, now become very rare, was then com- 
mon in New England households, and it left a very 
strong impression upon me. And here I wish to re- 
cord my defence of the good parson, its author. It is 
to him we owe the story of Washington and his little 
hatchet, and of little George's first theological lesson, 
two little incidents which have had great influence in 
the training of American youth, and which we could 
not well spare from our literature. It is the fashion 
in these iconoclastic days to discredit these stories. 
For my part I am willing to give up Romulus and 
Remus and their wolf nurse, and even to abandon be- 
lief in William Tell and the apple and the arrow, but 
I will never, no never, surrender my faith in that little 
hatchet and the brave little hero who * * could not tell 
a lie.** Why should I ? The anecdotes are in every 
way credible, and consonant with the known character 
of father and son. And as to their resting solely on 
the authority of Parson Weems, this is no objection 
at all, for he was a near neighbor to the Washington 
family, and might well have picked up many such 
characteristic incidents which graver historians, living 
at a distance and at a much later period, failed to gather. 
On the unbelievers still rests the burden of disproof. 
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Prom this digression, I return to the books. 
Among these was Snowden's ** History of America,'* 
which early drew my attention, and from which I 
learned something about Columbus and Cortez and 
Pizarro, and much about our Revolutionary War that 
I did not find in Weems. Another little book from 
my father's shelves was Thornton's ** Grammar of 
Botany," consisting mainly of figures illustrating the 
terms used in botanical descriptions. These plates 
were turned over and over and compared with the 
names applied, and when at the end of the book I 
found some information as to the nature of a species 
and of a genus, I began to look at living plants to 
verify the statements and the terms used in the book. 
Here, doubtless, I got my first bent to the study of 
botany, which has been such a pleasant recreation 
to my later years. Another great source of delight 
was Captain James Reilly's narrative of his ship- 
wreck upon the west coast of Africa, and of his cap- 
tivity among the barbarous Arabs. Riley was a native 
and resident of the village, though he had removed to 
the West too early for me to know him. People of 
experience and of cautious judgment received many of 
his incidents with incredulity, but we boys believed 
them through and through. Another narrative of a 
similar character by a Captain Paddock (of Rocky 
Hill, the next town north) was among my father's 
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books, and was read by me repeatedly till every page 
was familiar. Where the supply of books was so lim- 
ited, and their contents so attractive, one need not 
limit oneself to a single reading, as now. As I grew 
older I gradually acquainted myself with the more 
solid books of my father's little collection, at least 
enough to know their subjects and what not to read. 
There was a partial set of Dr. Johnson's works, con- 
taining the ''Rambler'* and the ** Tattler," some 
numbers of which I found attractive ; I read the ap- 
pended notes to Scott's *'I,ady of the Lake" and 
** Lord of the Isles," but the poems themselves had 
no attractions to me till years after. Goldsmith's 
poems and Cowper*s poems were also on his shelves, 
and a few of the latter pleased me, especially ** John 
Gilpin," which was also in one of our school reading- 
books, and was a favorite with all children. 

In rummaging an old secretary belonging to my 
grandfather I found a set of ** Don Quixote," which I 
borrowed and bore home in triumph. And with what 
avidity and satisfaction did I follow the adventures of 
the lean but valorous knight and his fat but garrulous 
squire, Sancho Panza ! Prom the same source I 
hunted out a society novel of the previous century, 
named *' Camilla." It was in three volumes, and I 
think was by Miss Bumey. This I waded through, 
but after Cervantes it seemed intensely stupid, as well 
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it might. Think of a Connecticut country boy trying 
to find interest in a dull novel of London society in 
the eighteenth century ! I early found out what the 
neighbors had that was worth reading, and one of 
them was kind enough to lend me in succession seven 
or eight volumes of a fine London edition of Addison's 
** Spectator." Many of the papers were too heavy to 
please me, but in others I found much good reading. 
Returning to the * * Friendly Association, ' ' I would 
now refer to its influence upon the intellectual culture 
of the community, not merely by its library, but by 
its weekly meetings, which were kept up throughout 
six months of the year, each alternate meeting being 
devoted to debating some interesting question inethics» 
history, or politics. Occasionally in its early days, 
when Dr. Tully lived in the village, he gave some lec- 
tures upon chemistry, illustrated by such experiments 
as could be performed with very cheap and rudely- 
constructed apparatus. I have heard my father tell of 
neighbor Dowd's alarm when struck in the forehead 
by the cork of the little tin air-gun fired by the com- 
bustion of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen. In the 
period of which I have been speaking, I was too young 
to know much about the society, but I remember 
when at a very early age I teased my father to take me 
with him to one of its meetings. I remember long 
and incomprehensible speeches one after another, then 
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the circulation of a box with red and white beans in 
it, then more talk, till, in despair, I asked my &ther 
' Mf it was not almost morning ? * * But later acquaint- 
ance with the society in the course of my annual visits 
to Cromwell, led me to see and realize how one set of 
young men after another had here for forty years re- 
ceived a mental training of inestimable value. The 
anniversaries of the association were usually celebrated 
by some ambitious musical attempts, such as the ' ' Ode 
to Science,*' already referred to, and by some mild 
dramatic performances, disguised under the name of 
dialogues. 



XIV 

Domestic Economy — l^illage Improvements — Festival 
Seasons — Election IVeek — Training ^ays — 
Independence T>ay — Thanksgiving — 
Improvements in Travel and Com- 
munication — Coinage 
and Currency. 

¥ ¥ 

In the earliest days mtich of the household labor 
was expended upon the providing and making of neces- 
sary articles, which large manufactories now produce 
much cheaper and of better quality. We read of the 
English households of a few centuries ago, in which 
the good dame who presided had to look after the card- 
ing, spinning, and weaving, the brewing of the family 
ale, the making of the butter and cheese, the kitchen 
garden, the preparation of the conserves, the concoc- 
tion of family remedies, and many other cares too 
numerous to mention. 

Our grandmother's tasks were hardly less, espe- 
cially in the case of those who were farmers' wives. 
All farms of any extent were expected to produce 
their own butter and cheese. Such a thing as a 
cheese factory was then unknown. Even families 
who owned but one or two cows had their own churns 
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which might often be heard at work, transforming the 
sttrplus cream into butter. The shelves of my grand- 
father's dairy groaned with the weight of the rows of 
cheeses which they supported, and which added 
greatly to the family revenue. 

Almost every family made its own soap, at least 
the soft soap used for the coarser scrubbing and wash- 
ing. The wood ashes from the huge fireplaces were 
carefully preserved, placed in barrels, the bottoms of 
which were pierced with holes, and when soap time 
came around the needed lye was made by leaching the 
ashes with water which dissolved the potash. The 
proper proportion of carefully saved household family 
grease was then added and the whole boiled in a huge 
kettle till the process was completed. A busy time 
was this in the family. The little urchins were good 
for picking up chips for the fire, but beyond that pur- 
pose, they were better out of the way. 

So almost every family made its own candles. 
There were two modes of manufacture, * 'dipping" and 
'^moulding.*' In dipping, the wicks, which also had 
been previously prepared in the family, were cut 
to proper lengths, and were hung in rows upon long 
sticks. They were then carefully lifted, dipped into 
the large kettles of melted tallow, and so on till the 
proper thickness of candle was reached. Such 
candles were **dips," usually rather coarse and 
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unsightly. But the Yankee manufactories of tinware 
had begun to furnish tin moulds, consisting usually 
of twelve tubes soldered into one shallow receptacle 
at the top, each tube tapering below into a cone with 
a small aperture. The wicks were passed down 
through the tubes, then drawn through the apertures, 
and supported above upon pieces of wire which rested 
upon the receptacle. Our family rejoiced in one of 
these moulds, in which our own candles were made, 
much superior in appearance and quality to the prim- 
tive dips. 

Ordinary candle-sticks were usually made of iron, 
land oftentimes were provided with little hooked pro- 
jections at the top, by which they might be hung to 
the mantel-shelf, and so give light to the fireside 
circle. But lamps were also largely used, single or 
double wicked, fed usually with common whale oil, 
and they gave a dim light, which was anything but 
religious. How much of my winter evening reading 
was done, seated at a lamp stand provided with one of 
these lamps which hardly made darkness visible ! 
When candles were used, snuffer trays were indispens- 
able accompaniments. To explain what snuffers 
were would have seemed absurd then, but I imagine 
that the coming generation will need to be enlight- 
ened as to their use. Imagine a pair of scissors open- 
ing against a pretty strong spring, one-half provided 
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with a little chamber to receive the burnt wicks. 
Whenever the burning wick became so long as to dim 
the light, or to cause the tallow to gutter, the snuffer 
had to be applied with just the right skill to avoid 
extinguishing the candle. 

Such families as kept hogs had an anniversary 
week at killing time. What with butchering, trying 
out lard, making sausages, sending spare-ribs to 
neighbors and laying down pork for the winter, this 
was a very busy as well as festive occasion. 'My 
father kept no hogs, and therefore I knew little of all 
this except as I heard from neighbors and their 
children. 

Flint and steel and tinder box, aided by home- 
made sulphur matches were the only resource for 
creating fire when once the family altar was extin- 
guished. Modern friction matches had not yet been 
invented.* The fire was usually covered at night 
with ashes and in this way sufficient embers were gen- 
erally preserved for starting it anew in the morning, 
so that it was only occasionally that recourse was had 
to the tinder box. But sometimes this necessity 



* Two years later, in New York, was introduced a French contrivance 
which produced combustion by the plunging of a match tipped with 
chlorate of potash into a vial containing asbestus saturated with sulphuric 
acid. A few years after appeared the first friction matches under the name 
of loeofocos, a name which came to be applied to one of the factions of the 
Democratic party, by reason of the dexterous use of them to relight the gas 
which had been turned off by the opposite faction, at one of their harmoni- 
ous meetings. 
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would occur on an intensely cold winter morning, and 
if the tinder proved damp or the flint poor, there was 
often much skinning of knuckles before the spark was 
caught. 

Wood was then of course the only fuel, and the 
heating arrangements were very primitive. Severe 
was the winter climate, and generally the only source 
of heat was the great kitchen flre-place provided with 
crane, pot-hooks and trammels, and its adjoining 
huge baking-oven of brick. The building of a wood 
fire in one of these fire-places was an art. The first 
essential was a big, unsplit back-log, then a forestick 
somewhat smaller, the space between being piled with 
split wood, and the whole kindled by wood-chips or 
corncobs. When the logs were kindled into vivid 
combustion the heat radiating therefrom was sufficient 
to keep the family circle at a pretty respectful distance^ 
but while their faces might be scorching their backs 
might be shivering, so little efiect did the radiation 
have upon the air of the room in intensely cold wea- 
ther. Moreover, the gaping chimney was constantly 
carrying off a torrent of heated air to be replaced by 
streams of cold air from crevices behind the circle. 
Sometimes when guests were present, or when the 
daughter expected the Sunday-evening courtship, a 
fire would be started in the ** keeping-room,*' but un- 
der similar conditions of discomfort. 
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But stoves had begun to be introduced about the 
time of my childhood. Those employed solely for 
warming were of two sorts : an open stove called a 
" Franklin/' of which the heating properties had some 
advantage over the fire-place, and a small square box- 
stove, used in shops and stores. A very good cooking 
stove was also brought into use about 1824, of which 
the makers' names became one of my early reading- 
lessons, **Worrall & Pierce, Hartford, Conn.'' My 
father had one of them, which not only performed all 
ordinary culinary operations, but maintained a very 
comfortable temperature for the kitchen, or living 
room, even in very cold weather. 

But notwithstanding the lavish use of wood, then 
not costly, an arctic climate prevailed in most houses. 
Bed-rooms were very rarely warmed, and to plunge 
into bed at a temperature far below freezing, perhaps 
in the cold, unused north room consecrated to guests, 
required great resolution. Indeed, for invalids, or for 
people advanced in years or of feeble constitution, the 
risk of chill was so great that the use of the warming-pan 
was brought in. This was a circular brass pan of about 
twelve inches in diameter and two or three in depth, 
provided with a hinged cover pierced with holes, and 
with a very long handle. The pan was filled with live 
coals, and then moved back and forth in the bed to be 
occupied until the chill was removed. With this pre- 
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liminary, and buried in deep, soft feather beds, sur- 
mounted by unlimited covering, even a delicate person 
might retain enough heat to carry him through till 
morning. I still preserve the warming-pan which be- 
longed to my mother, and which was doubtless part of 
her own outfit. 

New England is now justly celebrated for the 
beauty of its towns and villages. Their wide streets, 
often ornamented with double rows of venerable 
spreading elms or shady maples, compel the admira- 
tion of all beholders. It was not always so.. A peo- 
ple which had to watch against the forays of savages, 
to struggle desperately against the military power of 
Great Britain, and to maintain themselves under all 
the hard times which followed the Revolution, through 
the blight of Jefferson's embargo and the second war 
with Great Britain, could give little time, strength, or 
money for the adornment of streets, highways, or 
squares. Accordingly, many of the villages, delight- 
ful for situation, commanding extensive views over 
hills and valleys, and with streets lined with dwellings 
of taste and neatness, were bleak and bare of trees to 
a degree that can now hardly be imagined. Remem- 
bering that the great task of the early settlers was to 
get rid of trees, and that " a man was famous as he 
had lifted up axes upon the thick trees," we do not 
find it strange that the time was yet to come when they 
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should be viewed as ornaments and delights. A few 
of the old towns in the upper part of the valley of the 
Connecticut must have begun to plant elms at a pretty 
early date, for their size and decaying vigor proclaim 
their age. But referring to the condition of the high 
road which passed through Cromwell, as it was in my 
early recollections (say in 1820 or 1821), it was almost 
entirely without shade. I can recall three elms which 
were of sufBcient size to throw a respectable shade. 
One was ** up street,*' thirty or forty rods north of us» 
and we little fellows on a summer's day used some- 
times to say: '*Come! Let us go up and sit under 
the shady tree ! ' ' The two others were eighty rods 
farther north, in the middle of the spacious roadway, 
near the house of my Uncle Cyrus. But by this time 
the people were brought to realize their needs, and 
tree-planting had already begun. Prominent in the 
good work were my grandfather and his brother Ben- 
jamin. Aided by their sons, they planted two double 
rows of sugar maples along the triangular expansion 
of the highway, which passed their homesteads. I 
remember them as thrifty little saplings in 1830. Now 
they are a crown of glory ; their attractive shade in 
summer heat invites the traveler to rest and cool his 
brow, and their glorious color when in autumnal dress 
commands admiration . Other inhabitants followed up 
the good work, and my father planted a row of cherry 
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trees in the street in front of his property. Now the 
village may well be proud of its beauty. 

Another lesson, however, was yet to be learned in 
regard to village improvement. Unsightly weeds were 
in those days suffered to grow in the streets and in the 
roadside ditches. Between the school-house and the 
brook I have mentioned were colonies of stramonium, 
or thorn apple. We knew it by a worse name. Poke- 
berry (or Phytolacca) grew everywhere ; but no boy 
thought that a weed, for we used the crimson berries 
in staining the various articles which we manufactured 
from pine shingles. A recent visit to Cromwell en- 
abled me to contrast the present neatness with prim- 
itive carelessness. As I walked the streets I reflected, 
here in this ditch used to grow smart-weed ; in that, 
vervain, both white and blue ; by a certain fence, here 
I used to get stung by nettles ; at another, here I could 
always And celandine and bouncing Bet ; another place 
was formerly a home for wild parsnip ; and so on. 
Now all are vanished, and the riddance is good, even 
in the eye of a botanist. 

The principal festival seasons were Election week, 
Training Day, Independence Day, and Thanksgiving. 
New Year's Day was hardly noticed, and Christmas 
(except among the Episcopalians, who were very few 
in number) was almost ignored. All that I remember 
of it is that when people met they would sometimes 
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exchange a Christmas greeting. Of course, in larger 
towns, where there were Episcopal churches (as in 
Middletown), the Episcopalians observed the day with 
proper religious services. 

Election week was always welcome to the young. 
It had been preceded by the annual Past Day in April, 
which was proclaimed by the Governor, and which 
was kept by religious people with all the strictness of 
Good Friday. To those not acquainted with Connec- 
ticut affairs, it is necessary to explain that under the 
old royal charter (which continued to be the organic 
law until a recent period) the Governor was chosen by 
the Legislature on the first Monday in May, and he 
was then inducted into office with pomp and military 
parade. It became thus an annual holiday in the two 
capitals of the State — Hartford and New Haven* — 
and the whole week was by the younger population 
throughout the State given up more or less to amuse- 
ments. In preparation for the occasion, every family 
baked ovenfuls of what was called * * election cake, ' ' 
which was a delicious loaf-cake, too sacred to be used 
for anything but weddings, high teas, and Election 

* When the two colonies of Connecticut and New Haven became 
united in 1665, it was stipulated that the annual sessions of the legislature 
should be held alternately at the capitals of ench colony, and accordingly, 
the necessary records and papers were each year transported back and 
forth between Hartford and New Haven, and this continued until the 
completion of the new and beautiful State House in Hartford, a few 
years ago, when it was agreed to transfer all the archives to Hartford, and 
make that the permanent capital* 
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week. For the first-named purpose it was usually 
made extra rich, and covered with very ornate and 
appropriate frostings. For the latter occasion it was 
prepared as a somewhat more plain and digestible 
compound, but the supply had to be very abundant, 
for the whole juvenile population expected to feast 
upon it through the week. And what feasts ! Was 
ever cake so delicious ? The delicate frosting of 
white of egg and sugar, the rich, sweet, and spicy 
substance of the cake itself, and the raisins which were 
imbedded in the toothsome compound were joys which 
no Connecticut boy could ever forego or forget. A 
few years later when I first saw in New York the 
black, heavy compound which there did duty on wed- 
ding and other festive occasions, under the name of 
*' plum-cake," I was filled with pity for the people, 
and especially for the boys, who knew no better cake 
than that ! 

The remainder of Election week was given more 
or less to relaxation and amusement. This period 
usually coincided with the vacation, or gap between 
the winter and summer terms of school. Ball was the 
chief amusement, and if weather permitted (and my 
impression is that it generally did permit) the open 
green about the meeting-house and the school-house 
was constantly occupied by the players, little boys, 
big boys, and even men (for- such we considered the 
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Wggcst boys who condescended to join the game). 
And even now do not the college boys persist in call- 
ing themselves * * men ? ' ' Wonld they might oftener 
show better title to the term ! These grown-up play- 
ers usually devoted themselves to a game called 
** wicket/' in which the ball was impelled along the 
ground by a wide, peculiarly-shaped bat, over, under, or 
through a wicket, made by a slender stick resting upon 
two supports . I never heard of base ball in those days . 
** Training days,** or the time appointed for mil- 
itary drill, were days of high enjoyment for the juve- 
nile population. What boy could resist the call of 
drum or fife, or could refrain from marching on the 
flanks or rear of the red-coated, befeathcred ** train- 
ers?*' The Connecticut militia of that time were 
fully uniformed, at least in our part of the State. The 
infantry wore dark blue coats, with collars and lapels 
of red, blue pantaloons corded with red, and hats with 
a black leather cockade carrying a tall plume of white 
feathers tipped with red. The music was that of drum 
and fife, and since there was in our village a drumming 
school of some celebrity, I &ncy it must have been 
good of its kind. The evolutions of a mere company 
drill could not have been very profound, but we boys 
studied them closely, and strove to repeat them in our 
own imitative way, headed by a captain and followed 
by a lieutenant, each carrying drawn swords made of 
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pine shingles, and stained with the crimson juice of 
pokeberry. A regimental, and sometimes a brigade 
parade (or " general training/' as it was called) was 
held in turn in different towns, and I remember seeing 
one during the time that I went to school at Middle- 
town. To childish imaginations it was immense, and 
we thought it gave an idea of real war in its over- 
whelming numbers and complicated evolutions. These 
'* general trainings " were usually concluded with a 
sham-fight, and sometimes, I fear, with some drunken 
excess. On one occasion I have mentioned, I am 
ashamed to say that I retreated and abandoned the 
field before the real firing of the sham-fight began. 

Besides the infantry company belonging to our 
part of the town, there was a company of riflemen who 
wore a curious uniform of green frocks, trimmed with 
fringe, and fur caps. These did not ' * train ' ' so often, 
or else our village was favored with only a part of 
their parades. There was also a company of cavalry, 
or ** troopers," as we called them. These also were 
hugely admired by the boys, but their rapid speed was 
such that we could not march with them, which was 
a great drawback. Still, we could watch their parade 
in line or platoon, their sword exercise, and their hol- 
sters and pistols, and, above all, listen to the music of 
the French horn, by which their movements were ac- 
companied. 
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There was living at that time in Middletown an 
old negro, short and squat in stature, named Hammet 
Achmet, known to us boys simply as Hammet, who 
claimed to have been a body servant of General Wash- 
ington, and who used to drum at the company and 
regimental parades at Middletown, and in the intervals 
made and sold drums, large and small. He might be 
seen any day marching the streets with a string of lit- 
tle drums over his shoulder, he himself dressed in 
quaint regimentals. He was often employed to beat 
the drum preparatory to ** vendues," or auction sales, 
that being the usual mode of calling purchasers. He 
was well known to the boys throughout the region, 
and held in great respect in the community. Often 
did I meet him in his rounds, or proudly performing 
his office at the head of a military company. A very 
interesting account of him by Kmilie T. Stedman ap- 
peared in the New York Observer of July 27, 1893, 
from which I learn that he was living as late as 1839. 
Many of the statements of Mrs. Stedman 's article con- 
firm my own recollections. 

'' Independence Day " was the usual term for the 
Fourth of July. In Middletown it was celebrated 
with some spirit, but I do not recall any special ob- 
servance in our village except by squibs and guc- 
firing. One of my earliest remembrances is being 
wakened from sleep by my father and taken to the 
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window to see the rockets as they ascended from Mid- 
dletown , two miles distant. During the summer which 
I spent at Middletown I first became acquainted with 
Chinese fire-crackers. In our little village they were 
unknown. 

Thanksgiving Day, that peculiarly New England 
festival, has been described in story and in song by 
every one who has written about New England, and 
in so graphic a manner that I shall only attempt 
to give a few of my own recollections. On the Sundays 
of two or three weeks before the appointed day, the 
minister would unfold a large printed document, 
which was the Governor's proclamation, and which 
was read to the congregation. It concluded, as did 
also the Fast Day proclamation, with these words: 
** All servile labor and vain recreation are by law for- 
bidden on said day." The day set apart was alwajrs 
Thursday, and generally the last Thursday of Novem- 
ber. On that day the religious service began at ii 
A.M. instead of 10.30 a.m., as on Sundays, and it 
rarely finished before i p.m. The sermon was long, 
the meeting-house cold, but boyish hope on exultant 
wing looked beyond the tedious services to the expected 
feast of the afternoon, the Thanksgiving Supper, as 
we called it. Generally, my grandfather invited his 
children and grandchildren to this feast, where roast 
turkey, chicken pie, and sometimes roast pig, with all 
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due accompaniments, were followed by mince and 
pumpkin pie ad libitum. This * * supper ' ' was usually 
served at 3 p.m. There was great advantage in this 
late hour, for it sharpened the appetite prodigiously, 
and the feast served for both dinner and supper, and I 
have no doubt the quantity consumed was more than 
sufficient for both. After this feast was concluded the 
elder people assembled in one room to talk over old 
days, and the children in another to have a good romp- 
ing game of *' Blind man's buflF,'* " Button ! button ! 
who's got the button? *' or some similar ** vain recrea- 
tion.*' 

I remember one occasion, when I was perhaps 
seven years old, being invited by a young Mr. Hutch- 
inson, who was then a clerk to my father, to spend 
Thanksgiving with him at Hebron, a hill town about 
fifteen miles eastward from Cromwell. The journey, 
in a wagon, was made the day before Thanksgiving, and 
cold and tedious was the ride. I remember the family 
assemblage around the great fire-place ; the grand- 
father stone deaf ; the joy of the children and grand- 
children. I remember the great bam of a meeting- 
house, colder than usual, the endless sermon, the re- 
turn to the house, where the chicken-pie and other 
good things atoned for all the penance I had undergone. 

The Friday and Saturday which followed Thanks- 
^ving were always holidays. If the ground was 
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uncovered the days were given to ball ; but if winter 
had set in, which was often the case, sleighing, 
sledding or skating filled up the time merrily. 
Another favorite amusement at this time among the 
young men consisted of shooting matches, for the 
prize of a Thanksgiving turkey. I was too young to 
know much about these affairs which usually took 
place near the taverns, and were frowned upon by 
those who had me in charge. But upon my memory 
is impressed a little incident, which probably had 
some relation to this so-called "sport." One 
evening late in November while Cousin Mary 
and myself were quietly and cosily seated in the 
kitchen or ** living room,** occupied, she with her 
sewing and I with my book, suddenly there was a 
loud crash at the north window, followed by the 
rattling of glass. We both sprang to our feet in con- 
sternation, and she exclaimed, '' Fanny Wilcox, you 
trollop, is that you? " attributing the mischief to an 
insane woman of that name who often roamed at large, 
the terror of the village. On examination it was found 
that the whole sash had been forced in, yet no missile 
could be found in the room. The next morning's 
investigation revealed a quantity of turkey's feathers 
on the ground beneath the window, and as Thanks- 
giving Day was approaching, we concluded that our 
terrible fright was occasioned by a doomed turkey 
endeavoring to escape from its captors. 
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Those who have been born into these da3rs of rapid 
travel by steam or electricity, or of instantaneous com- 
munication by electric telegraph or telephone, can 
have but feeble conception of a state of society in which 
all these conveniences were unknown. In the period 
of which I write, distance had to be overcome either 
by the aid of horses or of sailing vessels. Most fam- 
ilies were able to keep a horse and light wagon or two- 
wheeled chaise, and for those who lived at a consider- 
able distance from the village center they were an 
absolute necessity, and so much short travel was per- 
formed in this way. Our village and Middletown being 
upon a navigable river, the very few who had business 
at a place so distant as New York could take passage 
thither in sailing vessels, but such opportunities were 
only occasional, and the voyage uncertain and often 
tedious. But long journeys were then made chiefly 
by stage coach. We were on the great highway be- 
tween New York and Boston, and saw much of this 
travel. Two of these ** stages,'' as they were called,, 
passed through our village each way, one in the morn- 
ing and one late in the day. These also carried the 
mail between New York and Boston, and with an 
occasional ''extra " which passed through Berlin (a 
somewhat shorter route), they were quite sufiScient ta 
accommodate all the direct travel between these two 
great cities. In other words, these slow conveyances 
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of whom many most have been way passengers. Com- 
pare this with the trains of raihroad cars which now 
start almost every honr from each city, and which 
accommodate thousands per day, where scores were 
carried in 1823 ! It was always an event to see the 
arrival of the stage. As the driver approached the 
village, he urged his four horses to full speed, and 
with the bugle-like notes of the sonorous stage-horn 
he announced his coming. The stage from Boston 
and Hartford usually passed through about 10 a.m. 
and generally stopped for a moment at my father's store 
to leave or receive passengers, andthere was a hurried 
chance for inquiry as to the latest news. The mail was 
dropped at the post-office further *' down street.'' 
The journey from Middletown to New York occupied 
from twenty to twenty-four hours, according to the 
condition of the roads. From Boston to New York 
required from forty to forty-eight hours. Railroads 
now enable us to make the same distance in five or six 
hours, and with such certainty that a difference often 
minutes from schedule time is unusual. 

Of course, letter communication could be no more 
rapid than the speed of the mail- coach, so that four or 
five days were required for exchanging a correspond- 
ence between the cities I have named. Postage was 
so expensive as to materially check mere friendly or 
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fkmily correspondence. The tariff was six cents for a 
single letter nnder thirty miles, lo cents between 
thirty and eighty miles, i2>^ cents between eighty 
and one hundred and fifty miles, i8^ cents between 
one hundred and fifty and three hundred miles, and 25 
cents for greater distances. Here we see how rates 
were accommodated to the Spanish fractional cur- 
rency in general use. By a single letter was meant 
one piece of paper, large or small. Weight had noth- 
ing to do with the price, but any enclosure, such as a 
draft, check, or bank-note, involved the doubling of 
the above rates, and every additional piece had thus 
to be paid for. There were but two sizes of paper in 
use, the smaller, called letter-paper, about eight inches 
square ; the larger, foolscap, about 8x12 inches. En- 
velopes were not used, for they would have involved 
double postage, but the sheet was ingeniously folded 
into itself so as to make a sort of pocket, secured by 
an adhesive wafer. Postage was rarely prepaid, but 
collected on delivery. The double letter charge gave 
the inquisitive postmistress the best of excuses for 
close scrutiny of the letter by holding it to the light 
or otherwise, in search of enclosures. It was many 
years after this that the boon of cheap postage was 
granted to the people, and many more before postal 
deliveries were made in the large cities from house to 
house, at first with a small charge, and afterwards 
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free, as now. Even in the great city of New York, 
every one had to apply at the one post-office for his 
mail. 

Of course the facilities for instantaneous commu- 
nication, which we now enjoy by means of the electric 
wire, were then entirely wanting. It was not till fif- 
teen years after the period I am now treating of that 
Morse laid before the public his successful application 
of electricity to telegraphy, at an exhibition in New 
York which I shall speak of later, and more than half 
a century was to elapse before the telephone was 
brought into use. 

At the end of Chapter XII I have spoken of 
the Spanish fractional coin then in general use, I will 
add a few further notes upon the kinds of money then 
in circulation, which perhaps might have been better 
introduced there. As to coin, the Spanish silver 
dollar was largely in use, representing the unit, while 
the coins representing the fractions, halves, quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths, were the chief medium of 
change. There was also a queer-looking Spanish coin 
called a pistareen, which was of the value of a recU 
and a half, or iSJ^ cents (in Yankee dialect * 'three 
fopensappennies'O- This afterward became debased, 
and the government refused to receive it for postage, 
and so it was driven out of circulation. Our govern- 
ment had coined a piece representing the tenth of a 
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dollar, or a dime, and these occasionally appeared in 
trade, but they made only a very small proportion of 
the small change in use. As to copper coin, the old 
colonial half-pence had not entirely disappeared, and 
coins of the colonies of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Jersey were still in use 
under the name of ''coppers,'' but our mint had 
already issued copper '*cents," and even **half-cents** 
in su£Eicient number to become the prevailing minor 
coin. Our own gold coins were extremely rare, being 
at a premium which took them out of circulation. 
But Spanish doubloons worth about $i6 were often 
seen, a result of our trade with Spain and its colonies. 
English and French coin rarely appeared, at least in 
Connecticut. 

But then as now the chief medium of exchange 
consisted of paper money, mostly issued by banks 
under State charters. There was then no general 
system by which the State protected the bill holders 
from loss, and though these institutions were gen- 
erally well managed, an occasional bankruptcy among 
them entailed a considerable loss to the public. Bank 
note engraving had not reached a high degree of 
excellence, hence counterfeits were common. But the 
old United States Bank, with its branches in the chief 
cities, furnished a paper currency which was in great 
favor, because considered more secure, and not so 
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readily counterfeited. There were no savings banks, 
and farmers' hoardings were mostly in the shape of 
these notes, or oftener in Spanish silver dollars, 
though the shrewd ones preferred lending on interest 
with good security. 



XV 

Stveet Potato Cidture^Steam U^avigation— Franklin 

Kelsey — Steamboat '* Experiment** and Her 

History — {1821-1822) 

It mnst have been during the winter of 1820-1821 
that my father received a visit from a cousin named 
John Redfield, residing in Gloucester, N. J., near 
Philadelphia. I could not then quite understand how 
there could be a duplicate John RedGeld» and a grown- 
up man at that, and this perhaps is why I remember 
his advent so well. Coming from a region where 
sweet potatoes were successfully cultivated, my father 
listened with great interest to his description of the 
mode of culture, and concluded he would try what 
could be done in Connecticut, where that vegetable 
was then almost unknown. Accordingly he received 
from his cousin a box of sprouts, which he started in 
hotbeds, and in May transferred to the garden which 
had been previously prepared by heaping the earth 
into long ridges about eighteen inches in height, the 
young plants being insertod along the top of the ridges 
at suitable distances. The soil was naturally con- 
genial, being a light, sandy loam sloping eastward. 
The experiment for that season was successful. Many 
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of the tubers reached a large size, some of which were 
distributed among the neighbors, to whom they were 
objects of curiosity. I remember that they formed a 
prominent part in an agricultural exhibition made at 
the old Court House in Middletown. I remember, 
too, various culinary experiments with them in the 
family. Not only did we have sweet potatoes boiled, 
sweet potatoes roasted, and sweet potatoes baked, but 
also sweet potato cake and sweet potato pie. My im- 
pression is that the grown folks pronounced these last 
to be failures. **They fell,'* I was told. But to 
bo3dsh appetite they seemed a very tolerable substitute 
for pumpkin pie. The potatoes were dug in Septem- 
ber, and the smallest were culled out, placed in boxes 
of dry sand, and kept for forcing in hotbeds the next 
season. But in the next year the culture was less 
successful, an early frost destroying most of the crop. 
Concluding that the Connecticut seasons were too 
short and precarious for this crop the culture was 
abandoned. 

I now enter upon an incident in my father's 
history which was destined to change his whole future 
career, and eventually to lead to his removal to 
another State. In 1807 Robert Pulton had completed 
the first steamboat which succeeded in making regular 
trips between long distances. On August 11, 1807, 
the steamboat ** Clermont" left New York on her first 
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trip to Albany, accomplishing the voyage in thirty-two 
hours. In the pedestrian trip made by my father to 
Ohio in 1810 he records in his journal of August 8, 
"One of the first objects that engaged our attention 
on entering Albany was the celebrated steamboat,'' 
and we may be sure that his examination of it left an 
impression upon his mind not to be effaced. In the 
visits to New York which his business required him to 
make during the ten years thereafter, he had oppor- 
tunity to watch the development and improvement of 
the marine steam engine, and to give much study to 
the mechanical and physical principles involved in it. 
And dwelling, as he did, upon the shores of that 
beautiful river, the Connecticut, daily whitened with 
the sails of passing vessels, his active mind would be 
sure to dwell upon the hope of seeing it navigated 
with greater speed than wind could produce. About 
the beginning of the year 1821 an ingenious fellow- 
townsman named Franklin Kelsey, after many experi- 
ments, devised a plan for applying the power of the 
steam engine in a different manner from that employed 
by Fulton, possibly incited by the hope that such a 
new mode might free its inventors from the restrictions 
which Fulton's patent imposed. The plan was in 
many respects very direct and simple. The engine 
was high-pressure, the cylinders being placed hori- 
zontally and athwart the boat, the pistons acting 
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directly upon swinging frames in which were sus- 
pended a series of oar-shaped paddles, which were 
thus swung outward and inward at each alternate 
motion of the pistons. Bach individual paddle was 
also so arranged in the frame as to receive from the 
resistance of the water a partial lateral motion similar 
to that used in sculling. This was accomplished very 
simply by passing through the shank of the paddle a 
key, which by two pins was restrained from moving 
through more than a small arc of a circle. Some 
experiments made with small models of paddles 
worked successfully, and I have now in my possession 
a miniature pair made for this purpose, of the same 
shape as those finally adopted. 

The simplicity of the action favorably impressed 
my father, who prevailed upon others to join with him 
in making a practical trial of this steam sculler. By 
small subscriptions in Hartford and Middletown, and 
among his iriends in his own village, enough money 
was raised to build a small vessel, which was placed 
on the Connecticut River in 1822 and named ''The 
Experiment." My recollection of her and of her 
machinery is of course only that of a boy seven years 
of age, aided by such explanation as his father could 
give the inquisitive little chap. My impression is that 
as first constructed, she was furnished with eight 
small boilers placed transversely. The engine^ as I 
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have said, was high-pressnre, a fact which was loudly 
proclaimed by the snorting and puffing of steam. The 
inhabitants along the river had had in previous years 
but one or two opportunities of seeing a steamboat, yet 
rude wood cuts were to be seen in the advertising 
columns of the New York newspapers. But this queer 
craft, uttering a groan at every stroke of the engine, 
and flapping its frame of oars like the wings of a bird, 
was utterly unlike an3rthlng hitherto constructed. 
After her machinery had been brought into fair work- 
ing order, an excursion was made from Cromwell to 
Saybrook, at the mouth of the Connecticut River, to 
which a large number of friends and neighbors were 
invited, and in which I was permitted to share. To 
me it was a great event. It was not only my first 
steamboat voyage, but my first sail in anything bigger 
than a skiff. I can remember our passing Middlt- 
town, turning eastward into "the straits," so called, 
where the approaching shores seemed constantly to bar 
the way, and as constantly to open as we moved 
onward. The loud breathing of the engine, the com- 
motion of the water as those twelve oars plied out and 
in, the clouds of steam in which, for some now 
unknown reason, we were frequently enveloped, and 
the various landings we made, are still vivid remem- 
brances. What the rate of speed was I cannot say, 
but probably five or six miles per hour, which exceeded 
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that of Ptdton'd first boats. We remained at Saybrook 
that night, going to a hotel to sleep, and returned 
next day to Cromwell. 

It will be convenient here to anticipate two or 
three years, and to record the remaining history of the 
** Experiment/* She plied between Hartford and 
Saybrook with a more or less regularity during the 
remainder of the season of 1822, but, as might have 
been expected in such a crude attempt, practice re- 
vealed many defects, and her boilers and cylinders 
proved insufficient for their work. During the follow- 
ing winter she received new boilers at Hartford, and 
passed into the hands of a new company called the 
'' Hartford Steam Boat Company.'' I think she plied 
between Hartford and New York during the season of 
1823. In the winter of 1823-1824 she was taken to 
New York and lengthened, still larger boilers were 
substituted, and during the season of 1824 she plied 
between Norwich and Saybrook as a tender to the 
** Oliver Ellsworth,*' then running between Hartford 
and New York, thus giving to the latter steamer the 
traffic of both the Thames and the Connecticut. But 
before the end of the season the owners of the '* Ex- 
periment ' ' were satisfied that she could not be a source 
of profit, and the next year she was dismantled and 
sold. There were many difficulties in the practical 
workings of this boat. The shanks of the oars or 
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paddles frequently broke under the constant twisting 
strain to which they were subjected, and there was no 
convenient arrangement for a reverse motion, the lack 
of which caused much delay in making landings. 
These facts I learned at a later day. Above all, my 
&ther had meanwhile, after a full study of the action 
of the paddle-wheel, became convinced that it was a 
&! more advantageous mode of propulsion, and ever 
after in his constructions adhered to that mode, giving 
its form much study and devising many improvements 
in it. If that conviction had been less pronounced, he 
might in after years have been more ready to adopt 
Brksson's invention of the '* screw-propeller,'* which 
was destined to such success, and which finally be- 
came a powerful aid to his small competitors in the 
towing business upon the Hudson. 
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In the summer of 1823 a new company was formed 
for the purpose of steamboat enterprise, consisting 
mainly of Middletown and Hartford gentlemen, and 
was called the '' Hartford Steam-Boat Company/' 
This company became the owner of the ''Experi- 
ment, ' ' as already mentioned, and my father was called 
to its agency. This new business was destined to 
make large demands upon my father's time. He was 
continually called away to Hartford or New York 00 
business of the company, and his fond children greatly 
missed his loving presence in the home. He was 
much at Hartford during that year, and there seemed 
some prospect of his changing his residence to that 
city. I remember spending a few days with him there. 
In passing a printing office I made bold to march in 
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and ask if I might see the process. My childish curi- 
osity was gratified, and I was permitted to see the 
types, the type-setting, the press, etc. My visit was 
reported to some editor, who took notice of me, and 
accompanied me to another office, where the whole 
modus operandi wSLS again shown and explained to me. 
The printing-presses at that time were simple hand- 
presses, qnite different from the rapid steam-presses 
which now perform snch astonishing work. 

But I soon tired of Hartford, and was glad to re- 
turn to my home. Before the close of the year the 
Hartford Steam-Boat Company had resolved to con- 
struct a new steamboat for their trade, using paddle- 
wheels, as in the boats on the Hudson River. Late in 
the autumn of 1823 my father was sent to New York 
to make the necessary contracts, and to superintend 
the work. In his letters he describes the new boat as 
having ** 112 feet keel, of 212 tons burthen, with three 
veryl excellent cabins with berths for about seventy 
passengers, and will have the best accommodations for 
her size of any boat running in these waters." In 
view of the gigantic and palatial steamers which now 
accommodate the travel between New York and Bos- 
ton, this description almost excites a smile, such are 
the changes seventy years have produced. The new 
steamboat was named ** Oliver Ellsworth,'' in mem- 
ory of the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
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Court from 1796 to 1799, and doubtless as a compli- 
ment to his son, Henry L. Ellsworth, one of the 
directors of the company. 

My father's exposure to severe weather in hk 
daily duty of supervision, brought on a sharp attack 
of pleurisy followed by fever. He had expected to 
return to Cromwell in January, 1824, and I was 
eagerly and impatiently awaiting that return, wh^i 
my good guardian, Mr. Stocking, received a letter 
from New York announcing this illness to be so seri- 
ous that recovery was doubtful, and requesting him to 
come immediately to New York and to bring me with 
him. My brother Charles being then only five years 
of age, the risk of the journey was thought too great 
for so young a child. Accordingly one cold morning 
in January, about 10 a. m., Mr. Stocking and myself 
entered the stage-coach for a tedious journey of 100 
miles. It was two o'clock when we stopped at New 
Haven to dine, by which time the boy was too tired 
and dazed to eat anything. The weather grew cold, 
and before reaching Norwalk where we stopped for sup- 
per, a snow-storm had set in. In re-entering the stage 
after supper, a gust of wind shut the door violently upon 
my thumb, badly mashing it. Through the long night 
we journeyed, without much sleep, through Stamford 
with which I was afterwards to be better acquainted, 
through Greenwich, Saw Pits, New Rochelle and 
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Harlem, entering the City of New York about 8 a. m. 
We stopped at the house of a physician in attendance 
upon my father, Dr. Brooks, who resided at the comer 
of the Bowery and Hester Street. The great city 
seemed very immense to me, and all was a whirl in 
which the rattle and motion of the stage-coach was- 
still mingled with the roar of the street traffic. Good 
Mrs. Brooks, who was a native of Cromwell, and 
daughter of one of the old sea captains I have men- 
tioned (Captain Oliver Smith), first gave us a 
good breakfast, and then put me to bed^ a most judi- 
cious and kind proceeding. A few hours of sound 
sleep restored me greatly, and in the afternoon Dr. 
Brooks accompanied Mr. Stocking and myself to my 
father's lodgings at Wheeler ^s * 'Team-Boat Hotel,'' 
close by the Williamsburg ferry at the foot of Grand 
Street. I need not speak of the joy of the meeting 
between the father and his little son. My father was 
in a very weak and critical state, and though the 
physician was hopeful, he would not allow the inter- 
view to be prolonged. For some weeks the patient 
was confined to his bed, and often I read to him for 
his comfort. 

Meanwhile the new steamboat had been launched, 
and the work upon her was slowly progressing. Up 
to this time the heirs of Pulton and Livingston, under 
an Act of the New York Legislature, had been enjoy- 
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ing a monopoly of the steam navigation of the 
waters of New York State. In consequence of this, 
the steamboat United States, running from New 
Haven towards New York, had to land her passengers 
at the boundary line between the States of Connecti- 
cut and New York, at B3n:am River (now Port Chester) 
and there deliver them either to stage-coaches or to 
another steamboat. But the constitutionality of the 
grant was now under question, and a case was pending 
in the United States Supreme Court, the result of 
which was awaited with much anxiety by the public, 
and especially by all those interested in steamboats. 
It was pretty generally believed that the decision would 
be adverse to the monopoly, and the steamboat own- 
ers in adjoining States stood waiting to avail them- 
selves at the earliest moment of the declaration of free 
navigation. The decision was made in the month of 
February, while my father was still in his sick-room, 
and its result was to throw open the waters of New 
York State to all the world. Possibly this event, so 
agreeable to those interested in the new enterprise, 
may have contributed to his recovery. It was now 
deemed very important by his associates that a meet- 
ing of the directors of the company should be called^ 
at which his presence was necessary. With much 
doubt as to its effect upon his health, the physicians 
reluctantly consented that it should be held in his sick- 
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room. Their fears were not realized, and from that 
day his progress was rapid, and before the end of 
March he was able to resume his ont-of-door duties, 
and before May had passed the ' ' Oliver Ellsworth ' ' 
b^;an her regular trips to Hartford. 

Before returning to the incidents of my Cromwell 
life, it may be well here to give some of my earliest 
recollections of New York, then so different from now. 
Its population in 1820 was only 124,000, and at the 
period of this visit could not have exceeded 140,000, 
about the present population of Rochester, or of 
Omaha! The city hardly extended beyond Grand 
Street, except upon the North River side, where its 
growth was extending, and was soon to include Green- 
wich, originally an entirely distinct settlement.* 
Eastward of Chatham Square was a series of sand 
hills, a deposit of post-glacial drift, through which 
Streets had been recently cut and graded. Near Cor- 
lears Hook was a considerable settlement dependent 
on the shipyards and foundries of that region, but a 
large part of Grand and Broome Streets were yet un- 
built upon, and this was true of Division and Har- 
man Streets, the latter an important avenue, which 
afterwards took the name of East Broadway, and fif- 
teen years later was built with comfortable, three- 



* See some interestinff articles by Thomas A. Janvier in Hiwper^s 
Momtblf for 1893 on the Evolution of New York and of Greenwich Villagfe. 
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storied brick buildings, largely inhabited by well'ta- 
do ' ' Friends. * ' The spaces between these streets long^ 
remained at the original grade, often twenty or moie 
feet above the street, and it was no uncommon thin^ 
to see an antiquated rural dwelling standing alone on 
a pinnacle of gravel, accessible from the nearest street 
only by a flight of steep wooden steps. The ship- 
yards where the ** Oliver Ellsworth*' was built were 
situated at the foot of Walnut Street (now Jackson 
Street), and there were many others north of Grand 
Street. 

The ferry-boats had not yet abandoned horse- 
power, and were called ''team-boats.'' The usual 
construction was a deck connecting and resting upon 
two distinct hulls, between which was a paddle-wheel 
geared to a large horizontal wheel, moved by the tread 
of two horses stepping in opposite directions. 

Williamsburg (now Brooklyn East District) waa 
then a mere landing-place, hardly a village, surrounded 
by woods (in which fifteen years later I botanized);. 
From the window of the room which my father occu- 
pied we could look across the East River to the Wil- 
liamsburg shore, and with a good glass could distin- 
guish an old block-house, with its mounted cannon, a 
reminder of the war of 1 812. 

But most of my recollections and ideas of New 
York were acquired at a later day when I had become 
a resident there, and so I will pass on. 
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Return to Cromwell — yisit of Lafayette to the United 
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After my father's convalescence Mr. Stocking had 
been sent to Cromwell for my brother Charles, and 
after they had spent a little time with my father, Mr. 
Stocking retnmed with us in the spring to Cromwell. 
The return was made in the little steamboat *' Ex- 
periment,'* already mentioned. The passage was 
rough, and I remember but little about it except that 
the little craft was greatly tossed about, and that we 
children had decided qualms of seasickness. The prov- 
ocation must have been great, for in our frequent sub- 
sequent passages through the sound in all kinds of 
weather we were always exempt. 

My old school-life (upon which I have dwelt per- 
haps too long) was resumed, and of the few reminis- 
cences which I can definitely assign to that year, those 
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connected with the visit of Lafayette to this country 
are the most distinct. Early in the year 1824 Congress 
had requested President Monroe to invite Lafayette to 
visit the United States as the guest of the nation, and 
the newspapers were beginning to be full of reference 
to the man and to his expected visit. Too young to 
find much amusement in newspaper-reading, my eye 
had notwithstanding caught the frequent mention of 
his name, and I was led to ask something about the 
coming visitor. The replies to my enquiries at once 
recalled my slight readings in American history, and 
probably Parson Weems* ** Life of Washington** was 
again devoured. At any rate, I became a hero- wor- 
shiper, and I have an impression that in my room was 
discovered a little block of wood on which I had very 
rudely carved the words * * Welcome, Lafayette ! ' * The 
summer went on, school-days continued. On one of 
these days, which I can now fix as Friday, September 
3d, a horseman stopped at the school-house door and 
called out the master for a conference. The interview 
was so prolonged that the curiosity of the boys and 
girls was excited, though none had the least suspicion 
of the wonderfttl event about to be revealed to us. At 
length the messenger went on his way, the master re- 
entered and astounded us with the intelligence that 
Lafayette was actually to pass through our village on 
the next day ! The plan arranged was then disclosed 
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to us. The great man was expected to come by 
barouche from Hartford, and in entering Cromwell he 
would come along the west slope of Prospect Hill, 
where the road was shaded by the row of fifty Lom- 
bardy poplars*, mentioned on page 30. There the 
school-children were to be drawn up in line upon each 
side of the road, with the older people behind them ; 
and while they made their welcome to the distinguished 
visitor, a cannon upon the top of the hill was to peal 
forth its thunders. Alas, for the children ! This fine 
programme was not carried into effect, for the next 
day, while the people were assembling in the appointed 
place, a messenger brought the news that Lafayette 
was to come down the river in the steamboat, which 
would stop but for a moment at Cromwell. Then 
there was a rush to the wharves a mile distant, a rush 
in which the boys were not laggard. While waiting 
there, my father unexpectedly appeared in search of 
me; and when the steamer arrived he took me on board, 
where we remained until Middletown was reached, and 
an opportunity was given me to grasp the hand of my 
adored patriot, and to inspect the gorgeously-decorated 
cabin that had been prepared for him. 

It is in place here to say that Lafayette's first land- 
ing in this country had been made at Castle Garden, 

* These have already passed throug^h the decrepitude of age, and, 
with one or two exceptions, have disappeared. In their prime they were 
an ornament, and a useful parapet to the descending road. 
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in New York, on the i5tli of August, amid thundering 
salutes from the war-ships then in the harbor. This 
scene became a favorite picture of the time, and seldom 
was any table destitute of the blue earthenware on 
which it was displayed. Now, I am told, these plates 
are rarities of great value. 

A grand reception was also given to him at Castle 
Garden on the 8th or 9th of September. His course 
throughout the land was a triumphal, royal progress, 
and in every quarter the people testified their love and 
gratitude in all possible ways. While this must have 
gratified the patriotic feelings of our noble guest, it 
must, I think have inflicted upon him a fearftil amount 
of fatigue and boredom. 

As an illustration of what he had to undergo at 
every town through which he passed, I venture here 
to give the history of a single day, and that the one 
when he passed our village, as already mentioned. I 
quote from a little book (i3mo) published in Boston in 
1824, entitled ** Memoir of Lafayette," with an ac- 
count of his visit to America and of his reception by 
the people of the United States (pp. 198-200) : 

** He had been expected by the citizens (of Hart- 
ford) on Friday evening (September 3d), and arrange- 
ments were made for a grand illumination. He was 
escorted into the city by the military, and a large pro- 
cession of the citizens received him soon after he en- 
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tered within its bounds, and conducted him to the 
State Housed, where he was addressed by the mayor 
of the city, who assured him of the affectionate wel- 
come with which the people received him, and referred 
to the past services of Lafayette, which were still 
highly appreciated. And he expressed great happi- 
ness in beholding so many proofs of the prosperous 
state of the country, and in witnessing the invaluable 
effects of our free institutions. The greater part of 
the inhabitants of both sexes were personally pre- 
sented to him, and there was an assemblage of children 
of about eight hundred, the misses all dressed in white, 
wearing badges, with the the motto, 'tJ^ous vous 
aimons, Lafayette. * A gold medal was presented him 
by one of the children, which was enclosed in a paper 
bearing these lines : 

' Welcome thou to freedom's clime 
Glorious hero 1 Chief sublime I 
Garlands bright for thee are wreathed 
Vows of filial ardor breath'd, 
Veterans' cheeks with tears are wet 
Not4S vous aimonSt Lafayette. 

* Monmouth's field is rich with bloom, 
Where thy warriors found their tomb ; 
Yorktown's heights resound no more 
victor's shout or cannon's roar, 
Yet our heiurts record their debt, 
IV0 do loveyouy Lafayette. 



* Not the present beautiful structure, but the old one, which stood at 
the head of State Street. 
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' Brandywine, whose current roll'd 
Proud with blood of heroes bold, 
That our country's debt shall tell, 
That our gratitude shall swell, 
Infant breasts thy wounds regret, 
IV$ do IweyoUt I^fayette. 

* Sires who sleep in glory's bed, 
Sires whose blood for us was shed, 
Taught us when our knees we bend 
With the prayer thy name to blend ; 
Shall we e'er such charge forget ? 
No ! tJ{pus vous aimanst Lafayette. 

' When our blooming cheeks shall fade 
Pale with time or sorrow's shade, 
When our clustering tresses fair 
Frosts of wintry age shall wear, 
E'en till memory's sun be set 
IVe fvill loveyoUf I^fayette.' 

Nearly one hundred old revolutionary soldiers marched 
before him in procession in a connected column, and 
attended by their own music. He left Hartford late in 
the afternoon (Saturday, September 4), and proceeded 
to Middletown, where he embarked in a steamboat 
for New York. The citizens of this place regretted 
that he could not pass some time with them and re- 
ceive the attentions which their grateful feelings would 
induce them to bestow on a zealous and able firiend of 
American independence." 

From this time onwards my father's steamboat 
enterprise required his presence mostly in New 
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York, his little mercantile business in Cromwell being 
left in charge of Blisha Stocking, who most faithfully 
administered the trust. My little brother and myself 
still remained in Cromwell, under the charge of Mrs. 
Churchill, much saddened, though, by the frequent 
long absences of a father who was so dear to us. The 
change in his business relations and residence was 
destined soon to take us also from the home we loved, 
and it will be convenient here briefly to recount my 
father's new undertakings. 

There is some reason to believe that there had not 
been perfect harmony among his associates in the 
Hartford Steam- Boat Company, and there is evidence 
that at least as early as in August, 1824, he had turned 
his thoughts to a new enterprise. The rapid growth 
of the West, and the approaching completion of the 
Brie canal, seemed to point to the Hudson River as a 
much more promising field than the Connecticut. 
Some of his most judicious friends took the same view, 
and a new association was formed, in which Richard 
Hubbard, a manufacturer of Middletown ; Captain 
Horace Stocking, a Cromwell neighbor ; Minor Hotch- 
kiss, of New Haven, and my father were the chief 
owners. Subsequently, these associates obtained a 
charter from the legislature of Connecticut, under the 
title of * * The Steam Navigation Company. ' ' During 
the autumn of 1824, my father made a journey to Al- 
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bany, to Saratoga, and to Utica asa preliminaiy study 
of a part of the field which was to nourish the new 
undertaking, and in December he was in New York 
contracting for the building of two new steamboats, 
each of about 270 tons burthen. He remained in New 
York through that winter, engaged in the supervision 
of their construction. 

About this time there was an increasing sensi- 
tiveness in the mind of the public reg:arding the safety 
of travel by steam. In May, 1824, there had been an 
explosion of the boilers of the steamboat " Ktna" 
near New York, attended by disastrous loss of life. 
This was followed within the year by other fiital ex- 
plosions, so that there was a growing timidity which 
much checked the patronage of steamboats. So before 
its two new steamers were completed the company was 
induced to meet this fear by building two large barges 
for first-class passengers ; these barges to be towed 
behind the steamers. They were furnished in a style 
superior to that of anything that had preceded them, 
provided with fine cabins and state-rooms, sumptuously 
upholstered, with large dining-room, and over all an 
uninterrupted deck, with nothing to break or intercept 
the view. The taking name of ** Safety Barge *' was 
applied to them, the price of passage was fixed at a 
higher rate than on the steamboat, and while the pas- 
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sengers of the latter were restricted, those of the safety 
barge had the range of both vessels. 

The first of the steamboats, the ''Commerce," 
was launohed on March 3, 1825, and the second, the 
"Swiftsure," on the 25th of April, and both were 
ready in time for the summer travel. By permission 
of DeWitt Clinton, then governor of New York, one 
of the barges, in honorof his wife, was named ^* Lady 
Clinton ; ' ' the other was named ' * lyady Van Rensse- 
laer," in honor of the wife of the Patroon. Captain 
George Seymour, who had been favorably known as a 
commander of one of the popular Lake Champlain 
steamers, was put in charge of the '^ Lady Clinton." 
He was a dapper little man, of fresh, rosy complexion, 
and of very polished manners, and became a great 
favorite with the lady passengers, a point which con- 
tributed much to the popularity of the safety barges. 
The first of these was completed in time to meet the 
beginning of the summer travel of 1825, the other was 
put in service by the middle of August of the same 
year. For several seasons the barges received the 
largest and best portion of the summer pleasure-travel, 
but meanwhile many untoward circumstances were 
diminishing their popularity. In building its steam- 
boats the limited capital of the company had com- 
pelled it to make the shafts of the paddle-wheels of 
xast-iron. The result was frequent interruption of 
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regnlar trips by repeated fractures of shafts. Passen- 
gers were thus delayed, and those awaiting them either 
at the terminal or at the usual landings were sorely 
tried in patience. New rival boats, which had been 
held back to await the result of the new experiment, 
were now encouraged to completion ; and with better 
speed than could be made by a barge- towing steamer » 
they secured the business travel, and made large in- 
roads upon the summer travel. The profits for the 
seasons of i826and 1827 were not sufficient to encourage 
a continuance, and the barges were then withdrawn. 
In 1830 the ** Lady Clinton ** was chartered to a Cap- 
tain Cowden, who employed her in a like service, bu^ 
with results unfortunate to himself and to the 
charterers. 

But it had never been the intention of my father 
and his associates to limit their view to the passenger 
traffic of the Hudson. They foresaw the carrying trade, 
which with the growth of the western country was 
destined to pour through the Erie Canal, and by means 
of its noble river to make New York the great entrepdt 
of the nation. The two steamers which they had built 
had themselves been planned for carrying freight to 
the amount of 100 tons or more at each trip. The 
safety barges (or pleasure barges, as they sometimes 
termed them) were an engraitment upon their original 
purpose, an engraftment which was based on a tern* 
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porary popnlar fear. After the pleastire travel of the 
summer of 1825 was over, the '* Commerce " was sent 
in October upon the Connecticut River to run as a 
passage boat alternately with the ** Oliver Ellsworth,** 
and continued upon that route until the close of navi- 
gation. Indeed, there is evidence that when in the 
fall of 1824 the building of one or more new steamers 
was in contemplation, the new associates, while cast- 
ing a longing eye to the navigation of the Hudson, had 
not yet fully decided to abandon the Connecticut. Be 
this as it may, these few weeks in which the ** Com- 
merce ** navigated the Connecticut finished my father's 
work in his native state. Meanwhile the * * Swiftsure ' * 
continued to ply upon the Hudson, carrying passengers 
and freight during the remainder of 1825, while the 
owners were quietly preparing a new movement, des- 
tined to secure the carrying trade of the Hudson or a 
large part of it for years to come. The experience of 
the safety barges had shown how readily and profita- 
bly steam power could be applied to towing, and also 
what great advantage the swift and certain passages of 
steam-towed barges would have over the tedious and 
uncertain trips of the Albany sloops which had hith- 
erto done the freighting upon the Hudson. Arrange- 
ments were made with merchants and forwarders inter- 
ested in the produce trade for countenance and 
assistance, and during the winter of 1 825-1 826 eight 
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freight barges, each of nearly 200 tons burthen, were 
built in various shipyards, viz.: two in New York, 
two at Saybrook or Essex, three at Cromwell and one 
at Lyme. These were brought into use in 1826, and 
this novel enterprise extended year by year with vary- 
ing fortunes, which we need not now follow, except to 
remark that the immense flotillas of barges and canal 
boats which now daily darken the waters of the Hud- 
son had their origin in this humble beginning. 



XVIII 

Last Year of Cromwell Residence — Completion of Erie 

Canal and Grand Celebration of the Event 

in New York City — 182$. 

¥ ¥ 

While my father was thus absorbed in the new 
enterprises which required his presence in New York, 
his two children still abode in Cromwell, drinking in 
such knowledge as was dispensed in the district school, 
and amid the simple life and pleasant surroundings 
detailed in a former chapter. In the latter part of 
April, 1825, the school vacation enabled my father to 
send for us for a visit in New York, which occupied 
about a fortnight. While there we had the opportu- 
nity to see the launch of one of his new steamboats, 
the Swiftsure, and to behold some of the wonders of 
the great and growing city. What New York was in 
the years between 1825 and 1840 was so diflferent from 
its present aspect that some of these recollections 
might be of interest, but it will be more convenient to 
give them in another place. 

The Brie Canal, giving a water communication 
between Lake Erie and the Hudson River, was com- 
pleted in October, 1825, and this event was celebrated 
by a grand triimiphal procession of canal boats from 
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Buffalo to New York, a great military and civic parade 
in New York City, and by a procession of steamboats 
and other vessels to Sandy Hook on November 4. 
To my great delight my father sent for me to come to 
New York to see the expected pageant. The day 
appointed proved one of those soft, slightly hazy days 
of Indian snmmer which delight the senses, and 
seemed made to grace the great occasion. A fleet of 
about twenty steamboats (a very large number for 
those days) formed in the procession for Sandy Hook. 
Among these were the Commerce and Swiftsure, with 
their consorts, the Lady Clinton and the Lady Van 
Rensselaer. On one of the latter were the invited 
guests of the City Corporation, on the other a large 
number of my father's friends and ourselves. The 
shipping was everywhere gaily decorated with flags 
and streamers, and as the fleet moved on its way, ships 
of war greeted it with thunderous salutes, repeated 
from the guns of Castle Williams on Governor's 
Island. On passing the old forts at the narrows, the 
fleet was again saluted. The scene was very impressive. 
As the procession of steamboats moved on to the 
expanse of the lower bay, and came within sight of 
the lighthouses of Sandy Hook, it arranged itself in a 
great circle. The leading steamer had in tow a canal 
boat, the first that had come through the new artificial 
channel, attended with triumphant honors from Buffalo 
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to New York . On board this steamer were the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor of the City and other digni- 
taries. When all was ready Dr. Samuel Mitchill, the 
leading scientist of New York, poured into the sea a bot- 
tle of the water of Lake Erie, and pronounced the Lake 
and the Ocean to be indis^olubly wedded. From our 
vessel I could see nothing of all this, but it was all 
duly detailed in next day's paper. The whole display 
was a scene never to be forgotten. The broad expanse 
of the bay in the soft Indian summer haze was as 
smooth as glass, except for a gentle swells itself smooth, 
though rocking the light barge which conveyed us. It 
seemed as if we felt the gentle heaving of Old Ocean's 
breast as he held his breath while sea and lake were 
joined together. 

The return was accomplished in the same im- 
pressive manner. My father managed to have us 
landed by a small boat in advance of the crowd, and 
hastened us to the carpet store of his friend Henry 
Andrew, on the east side of Broadway, just below St. 
Paul's Church. A place had been reserved for us on 
the second-story balcony of this building, which we 
reached just in time to behold the beginning and end 
of the military procession (which in my boyish imagi- 
nation was an exceeding great army). This was 
followed by the displays of the various artisans, each 
class having their platforms decorated with banners 
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and appropriate mottoes. On these platforms the 
workmen were plying their several vocations — print- 
ing, making hats, shoes, etc. Even the ropemakers 
and shipbuilders and caulkers were not omitted. I 
was especially captivated by a miniature copy of the 
frigate Constitution, with little boy sailors manning 
the rigging and performing other nautical labors. It 
may well be supposed what an impression all the 
sights of this wonderful day made upon a green 
country boy only ten years of age, for unquestionably 
the whole display was the finest that had ever been 
presented in this country. And yet how small, com- 
pared with the immense and brilliant pageants by 
which the New York of later days has celebrated such 
great historical events as the Centennial of Washing- 
ton's inauguration, or the landing of Columbus. The 
Corporation of the City subsequently published a com- 
memorative quarto volume, with profuse illustrations 
of the scenes of the day, mostly done in lithography, 
an art then in its infancy. Rude as were these prints, 
for years after it was my delight to look through the 
volume by way of revival of my recollections. 

Nearly seventy years have passed away since that 
commemoration. Meanwhile new and more rapid 
means of transportation of passengers and freight have 
been devised, and the whole continent from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific has been covered with a network 
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of railroads, by which one can travel from New York 
to San Francisco in less time than would then have 
been required to traverse the Brie Canal. Yet let not 
the present generation smile at the enthusiasm with 
which the completion of '' Clinton's big ditch " (as its 
opposers termed it) was received. It really was a 
momentous occasion to New York, and to the great 
western region to which it became a highway. From 
that time onward the growth and prosperity of the city 
received new impetus, and its ascendancy as the great 
metropolis of the nation was assured. And the new 
artificial waterway continued to be the great outlet of 
the new western world for a generation thereafter, and 
though its most profitable traffic has been diverted to 
quicker channels, it has not lost its usefolness for the 
movement of heavy articles of commerce, while as a 
cheapener of transportation it has been, and will be, a 
wholesome rival of quicker methods. 



XIX 

School TDqys at Stamford — 1826-1827. 

In the spring of 1826 my father announced to us 
that he had concluded to send us to a boarding-school 
at Stamford, Conn., and that we were to prepare our- 
selves for the change. How this came about was on 
this wise. In the arrangements for the new freighting 
business, spoken of in a previous chapter, he had 
made the acquaintance of Abraham Van Santvoord, 
then living at Utica, where he had been engaged in 
the carrying trade of the Mohawk Valley. This gen- 
tleman was a fine specimen of the honest and solid 
population descended from the Dutch of Holland, 
pleasing in person and in manners. The name is said 
to be derived from a village in Holland named " Sant- 
voord," or Sandy Ford. The name is still found on 
the map of Holland, and I think the family lineage 
has been traced to that place. I have given these par- 
ticulars, because much of the future life of my brother 
and myself was influenced by this introduction. Mr. 
Van Santvoord had been intending to establish himself 
in New York as a commission merchant, but was in- 
duced to accept the proposal of the new freighting en- 
terprise that he should take charge of its interests in 
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New York, a position for which he was admirably 
fitted, and which he continued to hold until his la- 
mented death, in August, 1858. His wife was related 
to the wife of Rev. Ambrose S. Todd, minister of the 
Episcopal Church in Stamford. They had three sons, 
Cornelius, a year or two older than myself, who be- 
came a lawyer, and died in 1892; Abraham, of about 
my own age, who died about 1839, and Alfred, a year 
or two younger, still living in New York City (Sep- 
tember, 1893), often known in late years as Commo- 
modore Van Santvoord. A school was needed for 
these three boys, and my father was looking for a good 
one for his own lads, and so it came about very natu- 
rally that we were all to be sent to live in the family 
of this relative of Mrs. Van Santvoord, and to attend 
a school which was under the supervision of Mr. Todd. 
So early in April, 1826, Charles and myself left 
Cromwell for New York, eager for the new experience 
before us, yet parting with regret from that dear home, 
which, henceforth, could be only the resort of our 
vacations ; and which in the course of three or four 
years was to be broken up. After spending a fort- 
night with my father, who was then boarding with a 
Mrs. Martin on Washington Street near Liberty 
Street, we joined the two older Van Santvoord boys, 
and ** personally conducted *' by our new guardian 
Rev. Mr. Todd, we embarked May 2 on board the sloop 
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'' Anaconda/' Captain Lockwood, and made our first 
voyage upon a sailing vessel. We had become very 
familiar with steamboats, bnt sailing was novel to us. 
With much interest we watched the maneuverings of 
the craft as she made her way around Corlear's Hook, 
up the Bast River, past Blackwell's Island (not yet a 
home for criminals), through Hell Gate and among its 
whirlpools, into the broader waters of the Sound, 
where a fresh breeze bore us on, so that the passage 
was made in four hours, better time than steam vessels 
usually made. 

''The Landing" as it was termed, was at the 
mouth of Stamford River, where it expands into a 
little harbor. The village street was about a mile 
from this, and the intervening distance had few habi- 
tations. What first impressed the Cromwell boys was 
the stone fences* They had been used to see no other 
than rail fences about fields, with sometimes a low 
pile of stones in place of the lower rail. But they 
had now entered a new region. The rocky shores 
and hills of Fairfield County were quite unlike the 
more level meadows of the Connecticut Valley ; and 
before their fields could be cultivated they must be 
divested of their upper crust of stones, which were 
then utilized for fences. 

Those who know Stamford at the present day, or 
even those who only pass through it on their travels 
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on the New York & New Haven Railroad, and see it 
as a large and thriving town, or rather city, with its 
numerous fine suburban residences, whose owners are 
but a little more than an hour from their business in 
the metropolis, can hardly imagine what a quiet, seques- 
tered village it then was. By stage it was full six 
hours from New York. In summer the journey to 
New York was usually made by stage-coach as far as 
Sawpits (now Port Chester) about eight miles, thence 
by a slow and poky steamboat, called the John Mar* 
shall, whicb made her passages in about four hotlrs, so 
that even by this mode six hours of time was consumed, 
the distance of the town from New York being thirty- 
six miles. The population of the village at that time 
could hardly have been more than looo. It had three 
or four churches, the largest being the Congrega- 
tional, a good sized, steepled structure of the usual 
New Bngland pattern. The Episcopal Church was a 
small, but neat and steepled edifice near the eastern 
end of the village. There was also a small Methodist 
Church, and I think a Baptist. The dwellings and 
stores were mostly upon one street running east and 
west, being the highway between New York and 
Boston. The houses were for the most part neat 
and in good taste (for architects had not yet come 
in), and some few of them showed evidence of wealthy 
ownership. 
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Mr. Todd*s house, which was to be our home for 
a year and a half, was a plain, substantial and roomy 
dwelling, with a small annex used as a school-room, 
and surrounded by an acre or so of ground. The 
church and the parsonage were so located as to give a 
triangular green in front, very suitable and convenient 
for a play-ground. 

On our arrival at the parsonage (I suppose I ought 
to say rectory) we were received by Mrs. Todd, whose 
pleasing motherly manner soon made us feel at home, 
so that I think none of us had any experience of home- 
sickness. Perhaps boys who had never known the 
tender nurture of a mother were less liable to that 
feeling. Our home life in the family was every way 
agreeable. Mr. and Mrs. Todd had but one child, a 
girl three years of age, who became something of a 
pet with us all. And I must say here that the dread- 
ful experiences so often related of boarding-schools 
had no realization in our case. I remember, indeed, 
one period when our behavior had been such as to call 
forth some rebuke, and when the butter had not been 
as good as usual (and what housekeeper ever entirely 
escaped that evil ?) we tried to persuade ourselves that 
we had grievances; and one lad (not myself) even went 
so far as to write home an account of his hardships, 
which letter, however, afler a night's reflection, he 
burned up ! Looking back upon our life there in the 
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light of experience, I know that we had no real 
ground for complaint. The good parson himself was 
fond of good living, and therefore kept an excellent 
table, and if there was any wrong done us it was prob- 
ably in overfeeding us. I remember one instance where 
two of us were told that if we could bring in a certain 
number of eggs we should have all the pumpkin pie 
we could eat. Stimulated by this proffer, we (being 
small) crawled under the bam and discovered some 
hens' nests which produced the required number and 
even an excess. The promise was faithfully kept, and 
I dare not say how much pie those little fellows de- 
voured. And when I remark that our board and 
tuition, including washing, mending, and everything 
except books and stationery, was only $130 per annum, 
it will be evident that little was made out of us. 

The school was under the tuition of Joshua B. 
Ferris, a recent graduate of Yale College, then fitting 
himself for the practice of law, and afterwards a mem- 
ber successively of each branch of the Connecticut 
Legislature. Besides the boys of Mr. Todd's family, 
about twenty of the village boys attended the school. 
Here my instruction in Latin, which had hitherto been 
so fitful and irregular, assumed a more systematic 
character, and I worked through ** Viri Romae " and 
two or three books of Virgil's **iEneid." I also 
began the study of Greek, and advanced so far as to 
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read a little in the Greek Testament, by the slow and 
tedious process of using Schrevelius' Greek-Latin 
Lexicon. The companionship of Mr. Van Santvoord's 
oldest son, Cornelius, was useful to me in these studies, 
and with him and his two younger brothers was opened 
a lifelong friendship. 

I am inclined to think that the school was a fairly 
good one. Of our other studies I have little recollec- 
tion, except of the declamation. We had among the 
village boys two who had remarkable gifts in that line. 
One was Harvey Weed, either a son or a nephew of 
Nathaniel Weed, of New York, then President of the 
North River Bank. This lad was not more than ten 
years of age, and small for his years. To hear that 
little fellow recite '*The Battle of Flodden Field'' 
and the '' Death of Marmion ** was a real treat. The 
other boy was named Parkinson, a son of a Baptist 
clergyman. He was about thirteen years of age, had 
great dramatic talent, and a passion for the stage, 
which I think afterwards wrecked his life. His fav- 
orite recital waa the defence of Emmet, the Irish 
patriot, on his trial for high treason. This perform- 
ance used alwa3rs to send a thrill through my nerves 
and bring tears to my eyes. 

Hitherto, my church-going had been confined to 
the Congregational forms, and the fixed liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church was a novelty. My father (rather 
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unwillingly I think) furnished me with a prayer-book^ 
which I soon learned to handle with great skill, 
insomnch that in a few months on some special holy 
day service I was enabled to follow the appropriate 
rubric, when even the clergyman's wife was at fault. 
Consequently great hopes were expressed that I should 
become "a good Churchman/' If there had been 
any danger of this, I was saved by the slighting refer- 
ences to ''blue-skins'' which I occasionally heard. 
And although Mr. Todd's churchmanship was not 
considered to be of a very **high" type, yet its 
assumption of superiority over the other sects did not 
commend ''the church" to my mind. I was too 
young to judge of his pulpit ability, but I am inclined 
to believe that it was much above the average, and in 
after years he was talked of as a candidate for the 
bishopric to succeed Bishop Brownell, and had he 
lived he would perhaps have filled that office. (See a 
sketch of his life in Huntingdon's History of Stam- 
ford, pp. 415-417.) 

The mention of Bishop Brownell brings to mind 
his visitation to the church in Stamford, and the con- 
firmation which he held there. It was, of course, a 
great event to the clergyman and his family, and to us 
boys it was quite memorable. We had never before 
seen a real live bishop with lawn sleeves, and we 
watched the confirmation service with considerable 
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interest. But after all (and I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed to confess it) I think that what made the 
most impression on us was the great dinner which 
awaited the prelate upon this occasion. Its variety 
and abundance were long remembered by us, and we 
regarded the affair as equal to the Thanksgiving feast. 

And when Christmas came round it was celebrated 
in a very different manner than I had been accustomed 
to in my Puritan birthplace. The evergeen decora- 
tion of the church, and the special service with its 
extra music had great attractions, and above all, it 
was followed by a feast worthy of a bishop. 

Of course we saw much clerical company. The 
rector of the Episcopal Church at Norwalk often dined 
with us, and other clergymen occasionally. All this 
was beneficial to us, and I have no doubt our rustic 
manners were improved by the cautions we received in 
advance, and we learned much from the intellectual 
conversation to which we had the privilege of listen- 
ing. Often neighbors called in between the services 
and in the evenings, to whose conversation it was 
instructive to listen. Not far from the rectory, in a 
little house, lived two old maids named Bishop, who 
were frequent visitors. They were bright and intelli- 
gent, and what they lacked in beauty was made up in 
strong churchmanship. I remember how the good 
parson used to read to them Swift's ' 'Tale of a Tub, '' 
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that rather coarse bnt amusing satire \7hich bears 
pretty hard upon the Presbyterians, and how the good 
dames used to enjoy the sharp humor ^ Mr. Todd had 
a very fair and well-chosen library containing much 
that was new to us, and we greatly enjoyed its priv- 
ileges. In the vestry-room of the church was also a 
large collection of curious quartos and folios, mostly 
historical and theological, which had been bequeathed 
to the church by John Lloyd, one of its early wardens. 
Soon after our arrival at Stamford the family was 
enlarged by the arrival of William P. Stewart and 
Charles B, Stewart, sons of the innkeeper of Vernon, 
Oneida County, N. Y., and in the autumn we were 
joined by two sons of the honorable Richard 
McMichael, of Albany, the Albany agent of the steam- 
boat company in which my father and Mr. Van Sant- 
voord were interested. The elder Stewart boy was a 
pretty good scholar, but proved rather wild, and died, 
I think, in early life. The younger brother was a very 
pleasant, companionable fellow, but was not looked 
upon as in any way brilliant, and the boys were a little 
inclined to make him a but. One day at the dinner 
table, when they had been recounting the particulars 
of a snowball conflict with the village boys, Mr. Todd 
said to the younger Stewart: *'Well, Charles, I sup- 
pose you brought up the rear ?' ' * 'Yes, sir, * ' he inno- 
cently replied, ''I was as much in the rear as any of 
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them/' Nevertheless, this heavy lad afterward 
attained eminence as a civil engineer, and I 
think bnilt the government dry docks at Brooklyn, 
and was the author of several valued works relating to 
his profession. 

Our studies were not so engrossing as to deprive 
us of reasonable time for play. The little triangular 
green fronting the church afforded an admirable play- 
ground for ball, football, hop-Scotch, etc. , and we were 
permitted to roam in freedom upon the road within 
certain limits, perhaps an eighth of a mile in extent. 
Saturday was of course a holiday, and when the weather 
was suitable we often had leave of absence for longer 
excursions, of whicn we were not slow to avail our- 
selves. One of our first long walks was to Shippan 
Point, a peninsula projecting into Long Island Sound, 
on which was a fine country-seat belonging to Moses 
Rogers, of New York, Dr. Dwight, in his * 'Travels 
in New England and New York,** (Vol. Ill, page 501), 
published in 1822, says of it : ''The surface slopes in 
every direction, and is encircled by a collection of 
exquisite scenery. The Sound and Long Island be- 
yond it, with a gracefully indented shore, are directly 
in front, and both stretch westward to a vast distance, 
and eastward till the eye is lost. On each side also 
lies a harbor bounded by handsome points. A train 
of groves and bushy islands, peculiarly pleasing in 
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themselves, increase by their interruptions the beauty 
of these waters. The farm itself is a delightful object, 
with its fields neatly enclosed, its orchards and its 
groves. Here Mr. Rogers has formed an avenue a 
mile in length, reaching quite to the water's edge. At 
the same time he has planted on the grounds surround- 
ing his house, almost all the forest trees indigenous to 
this country. To these he has united plantations of 
fruit trees, a rich garden and other interesting objects 
so combined as to make this one of the pleasantest 
retreats in the United States." Our inexperienced 
eyes had never before seen a rich gentleman's pleasure 
grounds, nor such a sightly marine view, and it is not 
strange that this walk was more than once repeated. 
Some years after, this property became the seat of a 
larjge boarding-school. 

The landing at the harbor where we made our first 
entry was often revisited, but a greater attraction was 
found a little higher up the river, where was an iron 
manufactory with a large rolling mill. This we were 
sometimes permitted to visit in the evening, that we 
might watch the workmen as they grasped with their 
immense tongs the heavy blooms from the furnace, and 
passed them between the great rollers, each successive 
passage reducing the thickness, till what had been a 
shapeless lump became a slender rod. To see the half- 
clad workmen move back and forth from the dazzling. 
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light of the glowing fhrnace into the obscurity which 
snrronnded them, always reminded us of the demons 
of the pit handling red-hot serpents. 

A mile or two above, the river narrowed to ten or 
twelve yards in width, a brawling stream which could 
be easily waded. Here the wild and wooded banks 
presented attractions of a very different nature, and to 
explore these woods for grapes or nuts was a charming 
pastime for autumnal Saturdays. North of the village 
was a wild region where the rocks were piled on each 
other in a way that presented huge cavities, which 
needed the aid of but little fancy to be called cavc^. 
Among these we delighted to ramble. A mile or two 
eastward our walks brought us to Norotan River, the 
name usually shortened to ** Rotan River." This, as 
it approached the sea, widened to a spacious cove, 
where was a large tide-mill for grinding grain. One 
Saturday I extended my walk as far as Darien, the 
next town eastward, having been invited by one of my 
schoolmates to accompany him on a visit to his home 
over Sunday. 

Probably the wildness and seclusion of all these 
environs is now banished. Streets have been opened 
and built upon, and the hills and vales are owned by 
rich business men, who have adorned them with ex- 
pensive and attractive country-seats. Such is the 
march of so-called improvement that it is becoming 
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more and more difficnlt to find nature in her primeval 
simplicity. 

Mr. Todd was fond of fishing, though he did not 
often indulge in the pastime. But on two occasions he 
gave some of us a rare treat by taking us on a fishing 
excursion for black-fish» or tautog, then very abund- 
ant about the reefs which fringe the shore of the Sound. 
For bait, soft-shelled clams or fiddler crabs were used. 
At both these dainties the tautogs bit with great eager- 
ness* and their teeth, almost as large as those of a 
child, enabled them to crush them without diflficulty. 
Great success attended both expeditions, though I 
doubt whether we little fellows helped much. But we 
had the sail and the row, and enjoyed the exploring 
of the submerged rocks, and the sport of the elders ; 
and enough fish were secured to furnish a feast for 
many days, for, as the phrase is, '' there is no better 
eating ** than tantog, fried, broiled, boiled, or corned. 

On the west side of Stamford River there was 
a little settlement, which the townspeople, in a 
contemptuous way, called ** Algiers.'' Beyond this 
rose a rocky eminence, which bore the name of the 
* * Kissing Rocks. ' ' This was somewhat of a resort for 
the young people of the village in summer evenings, 
for it afforded a fine panoramic view of land and sea, 
and from it the sunset displays were often gorgeous. 
Hither our walks were inore than once directed. 
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South of the village street the land declined to 
extensive salt meadows, which reached to the borders 
of the Sound, and which furnished the supply of mus- 
ketoes nourished by the village inhabitants. I thought 
I had seen bloodthirsty musketoes before, but I now 
discovered that those produced on the fresh-water 
meadows of the Connecticut River were a ''feeble 
folk " compared with the tribes of ferocious, gigantic, 
and sanguinary creatures which these salt meadows 
produced. Some years previous to this time an at- 
tempt had been made to cut a canal from the Sound to 
the village through these meadows, so that boats and 
small vessels might discharge their cargoes at the vil- 
lage. But for some reason the attempt was abandoned, 
and one of our walks was to explore these salt mea- 
dows, to visit the canal,* and some wooded eminences 
that rose like islands above the meadows. These walks 
were not without risk, for unforeseen ditches often in- 
tervened, sometimes of a width not easily jumped, and 
occasionally patches of innocent-looking bare ground 
proved to be miry traps, into which an inadvertent 
step would sink so deep as not to be easily extricated. 
On one of these Saturday tramps two or three of the 
boys got one of the village boys (a model, exemplary 
youth) into a boat, and landed him on an island which 



* I believe this canal has since been completed, giving the town a 
▼ery near access to the Sound. 
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the canal-diggers had omitted to remove, and then 
wickedly denied him the means of escape nntil he 
should say his prayers. Such are boys ! I believe 
the two Stewart boys were the leaders in this mischief. 
If the victim had stayed much longer the musketoes 
would have devoured him. 

As the Fourth of July approached, we began to 
long to behold fhe wonderful doings to be presented in 
New York on the anniversary of American Independ- 
ence. The New York newspapers, which we saw 
from day to day, did not fail to set forth the pro- 
gramme of the attractive displays to be expected. We 
joined the Van Santvoord boys in a petition to our 
parents that we might be permitted to go down for the 
occasion, and our request was granted. We were ab- 
sent a week, and thoroughly enjoyed the noise and the 
sights. But I have now little distinct recollection of 
what we saw, unless it be the fire-works at Castle 
Garden. That so-called garden was then a favorite 
place for amusements, and especially for pyrotechnic 
displays, and this was the first thing of the kind we 
had ever seen, and was very good in its way. After 
repeated volleys of rockets, and displays of Bengola 
lights and fire-wheels of dazzling beauty, came the 
final scene, to which we had been looking forward 
with great earnestness, to wit : the Eruption of Mount 
yesuvius / To a boy it was wonderful, with its pre- 
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monitory rumblings, its showers of stones, its fearful 
explosions, and its terrible outpours of red-hot lava, 
all quite realistic. The doings of that wonderful day 
were followed by a journey to Albany, made in the 
delightful safety barge. This, however, was not our 
first experience, nor the last, of that mode of travel, 
and those leisurely sails up and down the Hudson, 
with their luxurious quiet, and our father as cicerone, 
made us early acquainted with all the historic points 
of that noble river, and familiarized us with its charm- 
ing scenery, and were vastly more enjoyable than the 
same journeys as made in the present day-steamers, 
with their immense crowds fighting for places to 
sit. 

This little interlude soon passed, and we resumed 
our regular school life, which has been already suffi- 
ciently detailed. A vacation of two weeks was given 
us in October, and another of the same length in the 
April following. These were occupied in visiting the 
Cromwell home, where good Mary Churchill alwajrs 
received us with motherly warmth, and where we were 
welcomed by other relatives and friends. After this 
second vacation my brother was sent to a Lancasterian 
school in Middletown. My second summer in Stam- 
ford soon passed away, and in October, 1827, my 
studies there were brought to a close. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIX. 

Since this chapter was written I have had the 
privilege of visiting Stamford and going over some of 
the gronnd covered by my recollections. As might 
be expected, the changes have been great. The build- 
ing of the New York and New Haven Railroad bring- 
ing the village within an hour's distance from New 
York made it in effect a suburb of that city. New 
roads, new streets, fine residences have been con- 
structed, the business portion of the town entirely 
rebuilt. Even where old edifices still remain, they 
have generally been altered and modernized. The 
change about the old St. John's Church and the par- 
sonage was so great that it required some time and 
study to enable me to reconcile the present with the 
past. The little wooden church edifice of 1826 had 
been built upon a rocky ledge, which from the west- 
ward was reached by several steps, while to the south- 
east and north the ledge dropped off steeply ten or 
fifteen feet. In place of all this now stands the new 
St. John's, a splendid stone structure in modem 
ecclesiastical style, with church offices attached, and 
near by, about on the site of the old parsonage, stands 
a beautiful stone building for hospital and other 
church work. The rocky ledge has disappeared, the 
surroundings are all leveled to a park-like green. The 
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brook which crossed the road to the east had disap- 
peared, bnt I discovered a walled ditch to the north 
of it which was evidently the remains of the brook, 
now carried away underneath the green. I recog- 
nized still standing several houses, all altered and 
enlarged. 

The business part of the village street was 
changed beyond recognition, the numerous new streets 
greatly increasing the perplexity. Following the road 
westward to the little river, and passing a little way 
northward, I came upon the site of the iron mill men- 
tioned on page 189. The blackened walls of a woolen 
mill, destroyed by fire a few years ago, now occupy 
the site. I was unable to identify the Kissing Rocks 
of Algiers (page 191), but in a fine elm shaded street 
lined by beautiful residences running from the town 
hall southerly and crossing the railroad just west of 
the station, and proceeding to the landing, I recog- 
nized the old road to the waterside by which I entered 
the village (page 180) ; at least I thought I recognized 
it with all its changes, and was informed that I was 
correct. An entirely new feature consists of the large 
manufactory works of the Yale Company, and the 
blocks of cheap houses for operatives, which occupy 
a large area south of the railroad. I had not time to 
explore the old road to Shippan Point as I wished 
to do. 



XX 

fh^ew York High School — Monitorial Instruction — 
Tir. John Griscom — Daniel H. Barnes — 

¥ ¥ 

Returning to New York, I found my father board- 
ing in the family of Mr. Van Santvoord, so that my 
companionship with his sons was still continued . His 
residence was then at 15 Pearl Street, very near the 
Battery, and our proximity to its delightful walks was 
very convenient and pleasant. Our father had decided 
to send us to the New York High School, then re- 
cently established, which we entered about the end of 
October, 1827. This institution was founded by a few 
influential friends of education in New York, among 
whom were Joseph Curtis, afterwards the first super- 
intendent of the House of Refuge ; Peter A. Jay, 
Charles King, Gulian C. Verplanck, afterwards mem- 
ber of Congress ; Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, a Lutheran 
clergyman, and others. It was designed to give 
a thorough preparation either for a collegiate course 
or for a business life. The system of monitorial 
instruction devised by Joseph Lancaster, was with 
many modifications adopted in the management 
of the school, which for many years had great 
sticcess. There were two separate schools, one for 
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boys, on the west side of Crosby Street, just above 
Grand Street ; the other for girls, on the same street, 
near Spring Street. Each bnilding was of three stories, 
each with its general audience-room, and suitable class- 
rooms. In the lower story was the introductory, or 
preparatory department. In the next the junior de- 
partment, intended to give the rudiments of a good 
English education. In the upper story was the senior 
department, in which were taught Greek and Latin, 
French and Spanish, mathematics, drawing, perspec- 
tive, book-keeping, natural philosophy and chemistry. 
The principals were John Griscom, LL.D., and Rev. 
Daniel H. Barnes. The former was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and had had long experience in teach- 
ing, had spent a year in Europe, with great intellectual 
profit, and had an excellent knowledge of the French 
language. Mr. Barnes had been ordained as a Baptist 
clergyman, but had given himself mainly to the work 
of teaching. He was a good Latin and Greek scholar, 
an excellent mathematician, and a strict disciplinarian. 
Several assistant teachers were also employed, among 
whom was Daniel P. Bacon, asplendid classical scholar. 
The peculiar system of teaching which Lancaster had 
introduced had for many years been in practice in the 
High School of Edinburgh, where Dr. Griscom had 
opportunity to study its successful operation*, and was 

• See Memoir of John Griacom, 1*1*. D., by John H. GrlMom, M. D.» 
New: York, 1859, pp. aox-3i6. 
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a great success when first tried in this country. It was , 
however, bitterly opposed and much maligned by rival 
schools, which found themselves unable to compete 
with its lower prices of tuition. As an example of 
the latter, I have before me one of my school bills for 
six months, which includes tuition in Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish, geography, algebra, geometry, nat- 
ural philosophy, and chemistry, all for $15*75, or 
$31.50 per annum. While there may be some objec- 
tions to the system, and while some pupils may not 
do well under it, my own view is that with proper head 
and judicious management it may be made eminently 
successful, and this I believe is shown by the results of 
this very school during the period when the men I have 
mentioned had charge of it. Further on I shall say 
something as to the detail of the plan as practiced in 
this institution. 

In company with Mr. Van Santvoord's oldest son 
Cornelius, I was, after due examination, admitted to 
the senior department. Neither of us had ever at- 
tended a school consisting of more than thirty or forty 
scholars, and it was something of an ordeal for the two 
rustics to be dropped into this crowd of city boys, num- 
bering nearly two hundred. The three departments, 
when full, included over six hundred boys. Our 
desks were assigned and lessons allotted, and we soon 
felt at home and able '' to hoe our row," as a farmer- 
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boy would have said. But one of my first recitations 
placed me in an uncomfortable frame of mind. It was 
in Latin translation (Csesar, I think, a new book to 
us), and the teacher was Mr. Bacon, already mentioned. 
I performed my translation creditably, as I thought, 
when the teacher asked me to construe some verb used 
in the sentence. His next question was, ** Where do 
you find it?" I looked up in some surprise, appre- 
hending that I had made some unconscious blunder. 
Again the question was asked in the sternest tone, 
** Where do you find it ? *' Putting my finger on the 
page I replied, dazed and bewildered, ** Why, here ! ** 
I think some classmate then whispered to me, ** He 
means to ask you what mood and tense.'' Put thus 
in plain English, I could answer; butthegruff!, savage 
manner of this excellent proficient had such an effect 
upon me that I never after could do myself justice in 
reciting to him. Other boys liked him, but I never 
overcame my dislike. It is an illustration of how an 
excellent teacher can destroy his usefulness by a severe 
and repellent manner. Had it been my lot to make 
all my Latin recitations to that man, I should never 
have made any progress. But fortunately for me, Mr. 
Barnes, the principal, usually heard me, and by his 
kind and considerate manner put me at my ease, and 
I had no trouble. And since many of my lessons were 
recited to monitors, who, while faithful to their duty, 
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yet had some fellow-feeling, I got along well, and en- 
joyed all my studies. 

To explain the practical operation of the monitor 
system, it is necessary to state that in each branch of 
study the classes (each numbering iGrom six to ten 
pupils) were arranged in the order of the proficiency 
of their constituents, so that a lad might be in the first 
class in Latin, the third in Geography, and the tenth 
in Arithmetic. A failure to maintain a good standing 
in any class was followed by removal to a lower, and 
on the other hand, excellence led to promotion to a 
higher one. This gave constant stimulus to faithful 
study, because from the higher classes were selected 
the monitors who were to hear the lower ones. Such 
selection was considered an honor, and had other 
advantages, as will be seen. The principals or other 
teachers gave their attention mainly to the upper 
classes, from which monitors were drawn; but no class 
below, nor any monitor of such a class, ever knew 
when one of the principals might for the hour displace 
the monitor, and himself assume his duties. This was 
a frequent event and tended to check slackness or 
neglect either in monitor or scholar. The lesson moni- 
tors served for only one or two weeks at a time, so that 
their own tuition was hardly interrupted. These fre- 
quent changes gave all the best scholars an experience 
in teaching, more instructive to themselves than their 
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usual recitations, and, in fact, here may be seen the 
germ of the "normal school" system. 

Another stimulus was provided by a system of 
reward on the one hand, and fines on the other, pay- 
able in a ticket currency, which was redeemable at the 
end of the term in various articles of stationery, such 
as pencils, knives, paper, etc. Each monitor was paid 
for his services five tickets per hour. Good recitations 
were rewarded in this way, as well as by promotion. 
All transgressions of rules were finable in the same 
way. Besides the lesson monitor, a general monitor 
was selected every week from the best, whose duty 
it was to watch against any disorderly conduct or 
breach of rules, and to report the same to the head. 
For his week's service he received one hundred 
tickets, so that the office was sought as being both 
honorable and lucrative. High up and in view of all 
the school was inscribed **A Class of Honor," con- 
taining the names of a limited number who by previous 
record of perfect recitations and good deportmeat had 
excelled their fellows. Those whose names appeared 
in this roll were also rewarded with some exemption, 
I forget what. In short, every boy had an experience 
much like that he would have in his life career, the 
stimulus of reward and advancement for fiiithfulness, 
and the fear of loss and degradation in case of neglect 
or inefficiency. 
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Corporal ptinishment was not often administered^, 
and only by the principals ; but in aggravated 
offences, such as falsehood or disgraceful crimes, it 
was sometimes severe to a degree that would now 
hardly be sanctioned. Mr. Barnes had an acute sense 
of smell and a very sensitive ear, whence resulted the 
curious fact that next to breaches of the moral law, 
the two minor offences most liable to corporal punish- 
ment were eating in school time, and false quantity in 
scanning Latin verse. Well do I remember, when in 
a class in Virgil's ^Sneid he one day took the place 
of our monitor, the sharp drill he gave us in scan- 
ning. Something had evidently gone wrong with him 
that day, and one or two urchins whose false readings 
grated on his ear felt the weight of a heavy pocket 
ruler which he carried. On another occasion he 
marched down the middle aisle of the school, sniffing 
as he went. His olfactories did not fail him, but 
guided him straight to the desk of a boy who was 
masticating peanuts, and the poor fellow was dragged 
out and severely thrashed. But as I state these 
peculiarities, it must not be inferred that he was a 
brutal tyrant. It was only that the fundamental law 
of the school was obedience to rules, and seldom 
did any fellow incur chastisement, that he did not 
also have to listen to the quotation of Solomon's pro- 
verb, " The way of the transgressor is hard ! *' Yet 
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the moment the school hour had expired, he himself 
was one of the boys, friendly, free and affectionate, 
joining in all their sports ; so that with all his severe 
discipline, there was no teacher in the school who 
was so generally loved. Offenders were rare, and 
offences few, and voluntary confession often saved 
from punishment. 

I have enumerated the studies which I pursued. 
The attention given to natural philosophy, chemistry 
and natural history was very unusual at that period, and 
tended much to increase the popularity of the school. 
Dr. Griscom gave us weekly lectures, those upon 
natural philosophy being illustrated by excellent appa- 
ratus, and following a printed syllabus of questions, on 
which we were examined at a subsequent day. His 
lectures upon chemistry were usually delivered at the 
Rutger's Medical College in Duane Street, which was 
provided with a better apparatus for that science than 
that owned by the school. 

Natural history was taught by Mr. Barnes by 
means of occasional lectures or talks at convenient 
intervals, often at the close of the day, illustrated 
at the blackboard, and scholars were expected to 
take notes. This was one of the first schools to 
make extensive use of the blackboard, and the 
whole wall space within reach of the hand on two 
sides of the room was utilized for that purpose, so that 
^very class had this convenience at hand. 
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Mr. Barnes was an excellent mineralogist, and 
had what in that day would have been called a good 
collection. Instruction in this science formed no part 
of the school course, but he always encouraged the 
pupils to bring him anything of that sort which ex- 
cited their curiosity, and the little talks which these 
interviews elicited (generally in the intermissions) did 
much to excite a taste for the knowledge of nature. 
Finding that six or eight of us manifested some desire 
to know more about mineralogy, he invited us to re- 
main an hour after school for the purpose of some 
instruction therein. No chargs was to be made to the 
class, and the only stipulation was that absenteeism 
should be fined. Thus, in pleasant informal talks he 
went over his collection with us, drawer by drawer, 
giving us some idea of the laws of crystallography, 
and of the constituents of minerals, and really fur- 
nished us a very good foundation on which to build. 
This was the beginning of my fondness for mineralogy 
and other branches of natural science, and many 
another of his pupils imbibed from him a similar bent. 
He was one of the earliest and most active members 
of the Lyceum of Natural History, the first institution 
for the promotion of natural science in New York, 
which now bears the name of the New York Academy 
of Sciences.* Of this institution I shall speak again. 

* See Falrchild's History of the New York Academy of Sdences, 
N. K., 1887, pp. 94-96. 
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On several occasions Mr. Barnes accompanied us 
on excursions, in which his knowledge of nature 
awakened our admiration, and his zeal excited our en- 
thusiasm. Sometimes we visited Hoboken, then a 
secluded and romantic spot, rich in minerals and pecu- 
liar in its geology; sometimes he joined us in walks out 
of the city, for it was then an easy thing to escape from 
the city blocks into the rocky, wild or wooded countiy 
on the northern part of the island. Once, nearly the 
whole of our department joined in a steam-boat excur- 
sion to the country north of Kingsbridge to visit some 
marble quarries which enriched our cabinets, and at 
another time Independence Day was devoted to a de- 
lightful steamboat excursion to West Point. 

There was a play-ground adjoining the school, 
rather limited in size, but well furnished with gym- 
nastic apparatus, such as ladders, swings, poles, par- 
allel bars, &c., which we were encouraged to use, and 
where Mr. Barnes often joined in our sports. This 
means of promoting physical culture was then a new 
thing, and it is my impression that Yale College had 
no similar provision till some years later. Athletics 
had not yet become a craze, and we practised our gym- 
nastics in a rational manner. 

A good deal of sub-military discipline prevailed 
in the school. Upon the desk of the rostrum was a 
little machine which was a kind of semaphore tele- 
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graph. It consisted simply of a support carrying 
a three-jointed rod, each section of which cotdd be 
turned in any direction . The different positions which 
it conld be made to assume each indicated a special 
order. A printed explanatory list of the various signals 
and their meaning was posted where all could see. 
At the opening of the school Mr. Barnes took his 
stand by the telegraph, called attention by a whistle, 
and made a telegraph signal for silence. Another 
whistle, and a change in the position of the rod com- 
manded all to rise ; another change might mean that 
all were to be seated ; another, to march from the desks 
to the classes, &c., &c. All movement to or from the 
desks was done in marching order, and at the close of 
the session the boys filed out in strict order from each 
successive row of desks, the front row leaving first, 
and countermarching towards the rear door at the 
head of the long stairway. At each turn of the stairs 
a monitor was placed to see that the descent was made 
without disorder. 

Of my studies it is necessary to say little except 
that I enjoyed them as I had never done before. It 
was the first school I had ever attended in which a 
good part of the studying had to be done at home, for 
with the exception of the hours devoted to reading 
and writing, the whole school time was occupied with 
recitations. Here I first learned to enjoy the English 
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poets. Mr. Barnes was an admirer of Pope, and on 
Friday the assembled school spent an hour in reading 
with him the '' Bssay on Man, ' ' the ' ' Eclogues, ' ' etc. , 
he making it interesting by his comments, literary, 
historical and philosophical. Twice a week a large 
class was sent into one of the smaller rooms to read 
Scott's poetry with another teacher who knew how to 
make this literary exercise attractive and profitable. 
In onr department at least, no so-called ''readers*' 
were used. 

I have already mentioned that Dr. Griscom was a 
** Friend," and I may now add that he was one of the 
most active and useful members of that persuasion » 
widely known and esteemed by all. Frequently he 
was temporarily absent from the school on the occa* 
sion of some of the more important of their meetings. 
I well remember one very rainy week in May (whether 
in 1828 or 1829 I am not sure) when his continued 
absence from the school sessions became the subject of 
remark, and from young Curtis, the son of Joseph 
Curtis the Friend, already mentioned, we learned 
that the usual placidity of the discussions in the Yearly 
Meeting was being disturbed by a great and irrecon- 
cilable diversity of sentiment. It was indeed so ; the 
tenets of one of their prominent leaders, Ellas Hicks, 
had led to very warm debates, and this meeting was 
followed by the disruption of the body into two divis- 
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ions» the old or Orthodox Friends, and the Hicksites, 
In these discussions Dr. Griscom had maintained the 
opinions adhered to by the branch which took the 
name of Orthodox. As if in lamentation of that 
unhappy catastrophe, the annual recurrence of that 
occasion seems even to this day to be attended by 
weeping skies. 

Our vacations were limited to the month of August. 
It was not then considered necessary to give up the 
whole summer to rest and relaxation, and four or five 
weeks, as the case might be, was deemed quite enough. 
To me, who had never had more than two weeks at a 
time, it seemed a very long period of enjoyment to 
look forward to. The closing of the term at the end 
of July was accompanied by a public display of the 
pupils' proficiency, and a distribution of prizes. 

These vacations afforded me delightful opportuni- 
ties to revisit the loved Cromwell home, and were 
mostly spent there. The old brick house, still cared 
for by Cousin Mary Churchill, with all its past asso- 
ciations, was ever dear to me. My brother Charles 
joined me there. In the cool of the summer mornings, 
seated upon the shaded stone steps at the north of the 
house, we read and studied, and when the ascending 
sun had dissipated the dew, what delightful walks we 
enjoyed, and how much we relished the society of old 
schoolmates and relatives ! After the second of these 
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racations, that of 1829, Charles, who, as ahieady men- 
tioned, had been sent to a Lancasterian School in 
Middletown, returned to New York, and entered the 
Junior Department of the High School. 

At the end of October, 1828, a year after my 
entrance into the school, Mr. Barnes was called away 
to attend an examination of the Rensselaer Scientific 
School at Troy. We had missed his accustomed 
presence, when one morning at the opening session 
we learned that our beloved preceptor was no more. 
He had been traveling between Lebanon and Troy, 
seated with the driver on a four-horse stage coach, 
when, descending a hill the horses took fright, and 
while they were under full headway he sprang from the 
seat and was instantly killed, October 27, 1828. It is 
worthy of note, that in his familiar talks to the school 
upon the importance of presence of mind in emergen- 
cies, he had often urged the dangor of leaping from a 
runaway vehicle, and yet when brought into that very 
contingency he perished by disregarding his own 
warning. On receiving the news the school was im- 
mediately dismissed, and never before or since have I 
seen an assembly of boys so absolutely overwhelmed 
with grief. A commemorative service was held soon 
after in the Baptist Church in Nassau Street, and the 
whole school, clad in uniform and wearing a badge of 
mourning, marched in procession to the church, where 
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Rev. Mr. Somers delivered a most touching tribute 
from the last verse of the book of Daniel, ** But go 
thou thy way till the end be ; for thou shalt rest, and 
stand in thy lot at the end of the days. '' 

The school was continued under the charge of 
Dr. Oriscom, aided by Mr. Bacon and by a Mr. Smith, 
a former assistant, both able teachers, but neither of 
them with the sympathetic feeling which would enable 
them to manage boys successfully, hence, neither of 
the two could adequately fill the void left by Mr. 
Barnes ; and after a year or two the attendance fell 
ojBT, and at the end of 1831 the trustees, realizing that 
the institution had lost its hold upon the popular 
favor, bought out the interest of Dr. Griscom, and 
sold the building. My connection with the school 
continued less than a year after the death of Mn 
Barnes, and in September, 1829 I left to enter upon a 
business life. 
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hoarding' Houses — Third Marriage of thy Father — 

Wallace Family — Scotch Presbyterian Church— A 

Dry Goods Clerk — ^Dislike of the business — 

Breaking up of the Cromwell Home, 

Meanwhile we had left the family of Mr. Van 
Santvoord, who had removed to Jersey City, and 
we had been living in boarding-houses, first on 
Greenwich Street just below Dey Street, and then 

with Miss on Washington Street near Barclay 

Street. It was while living there that my father, 
December 9, 1828, was married to Miss Jane Wallace, 
•second daughter of William Wallace, a retired mer- 
chant and a native of Scotland. The event was every 
way agreeable to us two boys, for boarding-house life 
was at best but a poor substitute for a home, and our 
new mother did her best to brighten our lives and win 
our affections . Mr. Wallace had emigrated to this coun- 
try lost his wife soon after, and had two sons and three 
daughters. The oldest son, Benjamin, was then living 
in Richmond, Va., having married there a very estim- 
able lady of that city. They had two children, the eldest 
a son, William L. Wallace, who became a candy man- 
ufacturer, and diedin Tarrytown, N. Y. a few yearsago; 
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and a daughter, Mary Ann, who, in 1857 became the 
wife of my brother Charles. The second son, Robert, 
was unmarried, and was at this time a cloth merchant 
at the corner of Maiden Lane and William Street, but 
died a year or two after of pulmonary disease. Of 
the three daughters, the oldest was Isabella, the 
youngest Mary. Neither of these married. The 
family then lived at 17 Orange Street (now Baxter 
Street), in a fine large house, but in a very disagree- 
able part of the city. 

Socially, this event made a great change in the 
tenor of the lives of us two boys. Since our coming 
to New York we had had no family or social life , except 
in the brief period when we made a part of Mr. Van 
Santvoord's family. And naturally this new social 
surrounding was largely of Scotch element* 

Mr. Wallace was an elder in the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, then on Cedar Street a little east of 
Broadway, which church my father had been attend- 
ing for some months previous to his marriage, and of 
which Dr. Joseph McElroy was pastor. The good 
elder was a typical specimen of an unbendingt stem, 
orthodox, Calvinistic Scotchman, with all the rough 
virtues of the Scotch character, and with some of the 
dry ** pawky '* humor of that people. Not even his 
prototype David Deans could have been more strict in 
''the exercise" of family worship, night and morning. 
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And like Bums' Cotter, from the old Scotch version 
of the Fsalms of David he would "wale a portion 
with judicious care," lining out the verses two lines 
at a time, and the family would join him in singing 
them to one of ** Scotia's lays." I cannot truly say 
''to the sweetest far" of them, for the tune was 
alwa3rs the dismally plaintive air called ''Coleshill," 
the effect of which was not improved by the interrup- 
tions of the ' 'lining out. " So far as I can remember no 
other tune was ever used, and it was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that most of the psalms were set to Com- 
mon Metre. On Sunday evenings the whole family 
were examined on the " Questions " or " Carritches," 
that is to say, in the Assembly's Shorter Catechism ; 
and if perchance any visitor were present, he was ex- 
pected also to respond, or plead a disgraceful igno- 
rance. I remember a case in point, where another 
elder in the same kirk put the "questions" to a 
young man of twenty-one, who had been invited by 
his children to spend the Sabbath at his country resi- 
dence. The resulting answers were of the most nega- 
tive and unsatisfactory kind, but the good elder uttered 
no word of surprise or reproof. On Monday morn- 
ing, however, as the guest was taking leave, his host 
placed in his hands a copy of the catechism, remarking 
dryly that he hoped he would commit it to memory 
before his next visit. Par be it from me to mention 
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these little incidents in any spirit of levity or ridicule, 
but I wish simply to illustrate the earnest, uncom- 
promising adherence to their faith and practice, now 
seldom seen in these days of growing laxness. Nor 
is it amiss here to mention that Mr. Wallace con- 
tinned these weekly examinations to the close of his life, 
when his daughters were far beyond middle life ; and 
this among the good, strict Scotch families was a 
matter of course. 

Dr. McBlroy came from western Pennsylvania, 
and received his theological education at Allegheny 
Seminary, near Pittsburg. His preaching was very 
doctrinal, and he had great skill of logic and consid- 
erable eloquence, and had a wide reputation as a ser- 
monizer, so that many from other congregations came 
to hear him. His rigid Calvinism rendered him very 
acceptable to the people of Scotch extraction over 
whom he was placed, yet on many points he had much 
more advanced views than some of his hearers. His 
predecessor had been Mr. McLeod (not the celebrated 
Dr. Alexander Mcl^eod), and under his administration 
the congregation used the rude and uncouth version of 
the Psalms of David, a version dear to Scotch* 
men from historic associations. The precentor for 
many years was Grant Thorburn, the seedsman, a 
little fussy body, whose early history the novelist 
Gait worked into his story of ** Laurie Todd.** 
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It had long been the custom to give out the psalm for 
singing one line at a time, and when the innovation of 
giving out two lines at once was proposed, it met with 
great opposition, though finally successful. But a still 
greater change was impending, for a few years later 
the old Scotch version was actually set aside and 
abandoned in favor of the collection of psalms and 
hymns adopted by the Dutch Reformed Church. This 
was a most astonishing concession on the part of the 
old Scotchmen, for it involved the use of hymns as 
well as psalms, a point* against which the consciences 
of some of the old Scotch covenanters hold out to this 
day. I am not sure of the date of this substitution, 
but I have reason to think that it was in the beginning 
of Dr. McElroy's pastorate. He was on terms of in- 
timacy with the three incumbents of the Collegiate 
Dutch Church,* and exchanged pulpits with them with 
a frequency that would now be very unusual. He had 
great skill in managing the refractory elements of his 
congregation, conquering them not by opposition, but 
by skillfully leading them to imagine they were lead- 
ing, not following. He resided at No. lo Pine Street, 
a region now exclusively given up to commercial and 
financial offices. There was a parish school attached 



* These were Rev. William Brownlee, D.D.,a yery popular prea<±er, 
noted for his love of polemics ; Rev. Thomas De Witt, D.D., and Rev. John 
Knox, D.D. Dr. McElroy's pulpit was often filled by the two Brecken* 
ridges, Dr. Junkin, and Dr. Proudfit, of the Presbyterian Church. 
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to the church, which had a small endowment from 
Alexander Robertson, and was then tanght by an old 
gentleman named Moir (father of James Moir, still a 
resident of New York). He lived next door to the 
parsonage, at No. 8 Pine Street. The second story was 
devoted to this school, and on Sundays was used for the 
church Sunday-School. I entered this Sunday-School 
soon after becoming a resident of New York, and con- 
tinued in it, first as a scholar, then as teacher, until 
after the removal of the church to Fourteenth Street, 
twelve years later. 

My father had come from a Congregational Church, 
while his mother had been a zealous Methodist, and 
though the cardinal doctrines of neither of these 
churches differed essentially from those of the Presby- 
terian Church, yet there were many divergences on 
minor points ; and a closer acquaintance with one of 
the most rigid embodiments of .the polity and doc- 
trines of the latter only tended to confirm his earlier 
predilections. It was quite natural that theological 
discussions should arise between him and the Scotch 
elder, and I fear that the latter sometimes thought his 
son-in-law was very far from being *'soond in the 
faith. ' ' I remember one long discussion which took 
place some years later, when the old Scotchman, after 
bringing forward his strongest arguments, supported 
by appropriate Scripture texts, was met with texts in 
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return that forced him to retreat upon the Shorter 
Catechism. Imagine the old gentleman's feelings 
when my father declined to admit the inspiration of 
that celebrated historical compend of doctrine ! Sir 
Sidney Smith tells of one who in a discussion actually 
spoke disrespectfully of "the equator!" His pre* 
sumption was not greater than my father's, and the 
two parted from their dispute much like the car- 
dinal and the bishop in Vibert's celebrated picture, in 
which the artist has succeeded in portraying in the 
back of the head of one of the disputants all the ob- 
stinacy displayed in the face of the other. 

But these little doctrinal differences did not inter- 
fere with general harmony, and the new social intro- 
duction to which I have alluded was very pleasant and 
very useful to us boys. We often visited the Orange 
Street residence, where we were welcomed with the 
greatest hospitality and kindness, and we never re- 
turned from such visits without some toothsome deli- 
cacy. The Sunday-School, too, was the means of 
bringing us into acquaintance with many of the church 
families. The old Dutch custom of New Year's calls 
also tended to improve and extend acquaintance. Of 
this custom, as one of the peculiarities of New York 
life at that day, I may speak later. 

At the close of my last chapter I spoke of my 
leaving school in September, 1829, to enter upon a 
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bttsiness life. My father would have been glad ta 
have me continue at school until fitted to receive a 
collegiate education. But I felt no desire to enter 
upon either of the three learned professions which 
then seemed the only fitting object of such an educa- 
tion ; and, moreover, my father was then experiencing 
great embarrassments in his business enterprises, which 
rendered him unable to bear the expense. So it was 
determined that I should ''enter a store " as clerk. A 
retail dry goods firm named Bates & Taintor were then 
the tenants of Mr. Wallace, and at his request I was 
received as their youngest clerk on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, at 62 Maiden Lane, next door north of Wil- 
liam Street. At that time Maiden Lane was the chief 
seat of the retail dry goods trade. Catharine Street 
was a mart for the eastern part of the city, but of no 
fashionable repute. Stewart's first establishment on 
the west side of Broadway, near Warren Street, was 
not started till a year or two later, when Canal Street 
began to receive a share of the trade. 

The youngest clerk in those days was expected to 
do all the drudgery of the establishment. He was to 
get the keys from the proprietors, open the store at 6 
A.M. in summer, at 7 a.m. in winter, take down the 
window shutters, do all the sweeping and dusting, and 
in winter the kindling of the fire, all before breakfast- 
ing. He had to deliver all parcels which customers 
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themselves did not take home, do any other needed 
errands, and remain at the store till the last, then de- 
posit the keys with a member of the firm, never earlier 
than 9 p. M., oftener near lo p. m. I stood np to all 
this work bravely, for I had expected it. Bnt I soon 
began to experience a dislike to the business from 
causes which I had not anticipated. As I became 
more experienced, I was ambitious to wait upon cus- 
tomers and to become a salesman. While this ambi- 
tion was encouraged, I soon found that more tonguey 
and unscrupulous clerks had altogether the advantage 
of me, and while absolutely dishonest statements were 
not required, yet it was evident that a salesman was 
expected **to make the worse appear the better rea- 
son,*' and that too sensitive a conscience was likely 
to be an obstacle to promotion. Yet I held out for 
about three years, until events yet to be related brought 
my release. During the next year after my entry my 
employers removed into the east end of Cedar Street 
(then just cut through from William to Pearl Street), 
and entered into the wholesale trade. A new firm 
(Purdy & Morton) succeeded them in the tenantry of 
Mr. Wallace's store, and it was arranged that I should 
be transferred to this firm. They afterwards removed to 
68 Maiden Lane, below William Street, but remained 
there a few months only, when they occupied the store 
No. 9 Maiden Lane until their failiure in September, 
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1832. What would a ladj shopper of the present day,, 
familiar with the gigantic and magnificent establish- 
ments of large cities, think of that little shop abont 
18 feet by 30, and only two stories high ! Yet it was 
then considered a very respectable emporium, and I 
have no doubt the shopping of that day, without the 
plagues of store- walkers, cash-boys, waiting for change, 
and the bewilderment of finding the right counter for 
the needed article, was accomplished in a far pleas- 
anter manner than now. I have no wish to dwell 
farther upon that life, and will only say that for 
twenty and more years thereafter, I would in my 
dreams find myself back in that employment, with a 
sinking of heart that only found relief on waking. 

About the time I entered the employment of Bates 
& Taintor my father gave up the Cromwell residence, 
dismantling it, and surrendering it to its owner. Dr. 
TuUy, from whom he had rented it. This was a great 
grief to me. It was the home of my childhood, and 
even after I had left it for school, it was there my 
vacations had been mostly spent. There was the grave 
of my mother, and there resided all my relatives and 
early friends, and every foot of the ground was asso- 
ciated with tender recollections. Cousin Mary Church- 
ill, she who had been in the place of a mother to me, 
thus lost her home, finding service as companion for 
an invalid lady in Middletown. But my father's busi- 
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ness enterprise was passing tlirongh a long period of 
<liscoaiagement and difficulty, and satisfied that he 
conld not afford to maintain two establishments, he 
abandoned the home of his early married life with a 
reluctance perhaps equal to my own. 
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We still continued to board with Miss , on 

Washington Street (as mentioned on page 135), but in 
the course of the winter of i829-'3o a very melancholy 

event brought about a change. Miss was a lady 

of Scotch descent, who had been well educated, and 
possessed considerable musical talent. In better days 
she had moved in good society, and was considered a 
belle. Her manners were pleasing, and in despite of 
the decline of her fortunes she had retained many 
friends. Unknown to most of them, she had acquired 
a passion for strong drink, which she had so far held 
in check that only at rare intervals did she yield to its 
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sway, on these occasions secluding herself from all but 
a faithful colored woman-servant. One of these drink- 
ing bouts occurred at this time, of long continuance, 
and in spite of every effort of faithful Henrietta to 
withhold from her the means of indulgence, she even 
emptied the bottles of cologne from her toilet table. 
My brother and myself occupied a little dark room 
built in the middle of the attic, and knowing nothing 
of all this, we heard the woman in the night roaming 
round the house and groaning. Imagine our horror 
and surprise when in early morning we heard the 
screams and outcries of another boarder on the same 
floor, who on leaving his room found the woman 
hanging by the neck near his door. It was supposed 
that mortification at tbe inevitable revelation of her 
sad habit, with perhaps the horrors of that dreadful 
delirium which punishes the victims of alcoholism, 
had driven her to this act. 

Our next removal was to a boarding-house at 63 
Greenwich Street, kept by a Mrs. Harper, aided by 
her two daughters. This location was at that time in 
the midst of a very fashionable quarter. From Court- 
land Street south to the Battery (then a place of favor- 
ite resort as a promenade) Greenwich Street was 
mostly occupied by residences of people of wealth. 
Chancellor Kent lived nearly opposite our boarding- 
house, and a little below was the mansion of Luman 
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Reed, in which was a collection of paintings and curios 
of some celebrity. Mrs. Harper's boarders were peo- 
ple of education and respectability. One of them was 
Jacob Little, a broker, who afterwards became a power 
in Wall Street, and was called the " Wall Street Napo- 
leon, '* a forerunner of the Drews and the Goulds who 
were to follow, but with a reputation untainted with 
any sharp practice. Another was a lawyer of some 
note, named Strong, who always went by the name of 
" The Counsellor.'' Alas ! how changed is now that 
neighborhood. A change of street-level has trans- 
formed the basement stories to underground cellars, 
and the whole region has been given up to emigrant 
boarding-houses and saloons ! 

Party politics were then running high, and formed 
the chief table talk. In January, 1830, occurred the 
celebrated debate between Senator Hayne, of South 
Carolina, and the eminent Daniel Webster. In those 
days Congressional debates brought out an amount of 
taleut and eloquence rarely now displayed. There 
was no telegraph to give us at our breakfast tables in 
brief summary the Washington news of the preceding 
evening, but the important debates were reported at 
great length, often occupying several pages of the 
daily newspaper. And when the latter brought us the 
full verbatim report of Webster's magnificent rejoinder 
to Hayne, it may be imagined what a fertile source ot 
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conversation was opened. How proud we New Eng- 

landers became of our champion ! Sixty-tliree years 
have passed away, and few of the present generation 
know anything of that debate which then so engrossed 
public attention. For years it was read and studied as 
one of the most important constitutional discussions 
in the history of our country. School boys for a gen- 
eration following selected the eloquent passages from 
Webster's speech for their elocutionary displays. And 
even now, on looking over the pages of that famous 
argument in the light of subsequent history, one can- 
not but be forcibly impressed by the insight and fore- 
sight which led the great orator to show to his oppo- 
nent a prophetic vision of the precipice to which his 
road was leading, a vision which called forth that 
wonderful peroration which will ever be an immortal 
passage in political literature. Am I not justified in 
quoting part of it here ? 

** God grant, that in my day at least, that curtain 
may not rise. God grant that on my vision never may 
be opened what lies behind. When my eyes shall be 
turned to behold for the last time the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken and dishon- 
ored fragments of a once glorious union ; on States 
dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with 
civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood 1 
Let their last lingering and feeble glance rather behold 
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the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known and 
honored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, 
its arms and trophies streaming in their original lustre, 
not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star ob- 
scured, bearing for its motto no such miserable inter- 
rogatory as * What is all this worth ? ' nor those other 
words of delusion and folly, * Liberty first and Union 
afterwards,* but everywhere spread all over in charac- 
ters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds as 
they float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment 
dear to every true American heart, * Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.' ** 

A few months later another great public 
event in another land created here a popular excite- 
ment such as had not been manifested probably since 
the fall of Napoleon. It must be borne in mind that 
we had then no ocean telegraph to give us daily notice 
of what was occurring in Europe, nor swift steamers 
to bring us almost every day the latest gazettes, but 
were dependent on sailing packets for all intelligence 
regarding foreign affairs. The speed of these packets of 
course depended much upon the prevailing winds, and 
their passages varied from a period of sixteen to that 
of sixty days. A long period of strong westerly winds 
would often occasion an embargo of news of many 
weeks duration. Such a period occurred in the latter 
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part of the stimtner of 1830, when an arrival brought 
the astounding news that Charies X., King of France, 
had been deposed by the people after a three dajrs* 
bloody struggle in the streets of Paris, Quly 25-27), 
his ministry imprisoned, and that Louis Philippe, son 
of the old Duke of Orleans had been called to the 
throne under the new title of ** Ring of the French." 
The same vessel which brought the news of the first 
mutterings of the storm, also brought the record of its 
progress, and the completion of its work. For days 
our newspapers were occupied with the details of the 
revolution, and the popular enthusiasm was astonish- 
ing. . The white flag of the Bourbons had by the 
French been displaced by the tri-color of the old revo- 
lution, and all New York blazed out for a time with 
the new colors. Tri-colored ribbons, tri-colored cock- 
ades, tri-colored belts, sashes and handkerchiefs ap- 
peared everywhere in the shops and in the streets. 
There was a great triumphal procession in Broadway. 
Houses were decorated with red, white and blue, and 
a grand meeting called to celebrate the event. Doubt- 
less the enthusiasm was increased by the fact that 
Lafayette, the old friend of our nation, had taken an 
active part in this revolution, and that Louis Philippe, 
the new king, had found refuge in this country when 
exiled by the revolutionary government of 1793. The 
fickle French nation eighteen years later drove Louis 
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Philippe from the throne, and he died an exile in 
England in 1850. 

Returning to the history of our domestic arrange- 
ments; near the close of the year 1830 Mrs. Harper 
gave up the boarding-house, and it was rented by the 
steward of one of my father's steamboats, my father 
becoming security for the rent. The lessee was 
unable to meet the rent when due , and the liability being 
thus thrown upon my father, he took the house, dis- 
missed the other boarders, and our little family 
entered upon housekeeping in a large house with 
almost no furnishing, and with very slim providing. 
With what feelings our parents entered upon this 
undertaking I cannot say, but joy filled the hearts of 
the two boys. How delightful it seemed to have a 
home all to ourselves, and to us what a new expe- 
rience ! How willing we were to aid in all the domes- 
tic economy which narrow means imposed, and how 
delicious tasted the food ! A strapping Jersey girl was 
engaged to aid in the housework, and a cheerful, faith- 
ful creature she was, and I believe we were all quite 
as happy as if in a great mansion filled with rich fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac. But as the house was larger 
than we needed, we removed in May, 1831 to 179 
Chamber Street, one of a row of neat, small two- 
story houses, then new, situated between Greenwich 
and Washington Streets. Beginning with a rent of 
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$4oo per year^ this was destined to be our residence 
for ten years thereafter. 

Let me now take up some events of my father's 
history at this period (1829-1831). Prom the first he 
had watched with the greatest interest the introduction 
of railways in England as a means of transportation, 
as well as the efforts to establish such roads in this 
country. Hitherto, artificial waterwajrs connecting 
navigable rivers had been regarded as oflFering the 
great means of intercommunication, and the comple- 
tion of what was called '* the grand canal " between 
the Hudson and Lake Brie had been such a stimulus 
to trade and commerce, that it was followed by other 
similar enterprises, some of which were less success- 
ful. Near the close of 1829, my father having given 
much study to the comparative advantages of canals 
and railways, and to the topography and heights of the 
country between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, 
brought out the first edition of a pamphlet entitled 
' * Sketch of the Geographical Route of a Great Rail- 
way ^ by which it is proposed to connect the canals and 
navigable waters of the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
and the adjacent States and Territories; opening there- 
by a free communication at all seasons of the year 
between the Atlantic States and the great valley of 
the Mississippi." The sketch of the route was delin- 
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eated upon an accompanying map of the United 
States, and was followed by tables of distances and 
heights, a notice of the great extent of inland navi- 
gation united by the proposed work, a discussion of 
the comparative advantages of canals and rail- 
ways, and some estimates of cost. A second edition 
followed in the next year (1830), with much additional 
matter, among which was a statement of the railroads 
then in construction in this country, and of recent ex- 
periments with locomotive engines in England. This 
publication no doubt gave a great stimulus to railway 
enterprises in our land. Soon after the New York & 
Erie Railway was begun, starting from Piermont, the 
very point suggested in my father's map, and after 
many years of delay and discouragement, it was com- 
pleted to Dunkirk upon Lake Erie. And though the 
enterprise proposed in the pamphlet was never under- 
taken as a whole, yet by piecemeal in succession it 
was taken up by various companies, almost upon the 
very lines laid down in the map, and twenty-seven 
years later (1856) my father had the satisfaction of 
being present at the completion of its last link, that 
from Chicago to Rock Island on the Mississippi. The 
rapid growth of the settlement and prosperity of the 
great west, thus opened by this and similar works, has 
vastly exceeded the most sanguine visions entertained 
by the author of the pamphlet. Even he would 
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hardly have dared predict that within forty years from 
that period the whole continent would be spanned by 
a railroad, the forerunner of a network of them which 
twenty years more would bring forth. On the map 
which he prepared the double line indicating the pro- 
posed route ceased at the Mississippi River, but it is a 
significant fact that a single line was drawn thence to 
Council Bluffs, on the Missouri River; now the site of 
Omaha, an important point on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, as if even his sanguine expectations hardly 
dared to suggest such a bold push into the wild and 
trackless prairies, then roamed over by savage tribes. 
Yet that doubtful terminus is now a city of 140,000 
inhabitants. 

This pamphlet brought my father into extensive 
correspondence with many civil engineers and friends 
of internal improvement, among whom were Judge 
Preston, of Stockport, and Col. De Witt Clinton, 
nephew of Governor Clinton, who were ardent advo- 
cates of the scheme. At the date of the first edition 
of the pamphlet, there was only one completed line of 
railway in this country, and that was the short line of 
only seven miles between Quincy and Boston, used 
only for carrying granite ; and at the date of the sec- 
ond edition only three finished railways existed here, in 
all thirty-two miles, and all built only for heavy freight. 
But so great was the interest already manifested, that 
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that edition enumerated eleven other enterprises with a 
length of 831 miles chartered and under partial con- 
struction. 

And it should be mentioned here that in 1829 he 
made the first proposal of a scheme for city street rail** 
ways, in a petition which he sent to the mayor and 
councils of New York City for leave to lay a specimen 
railway in Canal Street. I have before me the printed 
argument which accompanied the petition, in which 
he says: "The introduction of a proper system of 
railwa3rs into our city would enable a much greater 
number of persons to transact business in the older 
parts of the city, and at the established marts of ex- 
change. It would enable business men of every class 
and under any supposable increase of population to 
find eligible and convenient residences in locations 
well adapted to their several pursuits," etc. 

In June, 1832, the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad 
was completed from Albany to Schenectady, a distance 
of fifteen miles. The Erie Canal made a circuit of two 
or three times that distance between the same points, 
and its boats were subjected to the tedious delays of a 
large number of locks. When the canal began to be 
used for passenger packets it became desirable to save 
this delay by a line of stage-coaches directly connect- 
ing the two points. This soon led to applying the 
new mode of locomotion on this route. At that time 
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it was not thought possible to nm locomotive engines 
over heavy grades ; therefore, at Albany and Schenec- 
tady the railroad as first constructed passed up and 
down inclined planes of about fifteen degrees, and the 
cars were drawn by stationary steam engines, which 
moved huge drums, around which were wound heavy 
cables which raised and lowered the cars. My father 
early became a Director of this company, but long be- 
fore that he took great interest in a proposed railroad 
route between New York and Albany, which, avoiding 
the Hudson River, should open up the traffic of the 
interior country, and afford an outlet for the iron ores 
and other products of Dutchess and Columbia Coun- 
ties. In person he made several reconnaissances of 
various lines, and in 1832 he drew up and published 
appeal calling attention to the advantages of the 
scheme, under the title of ** Facts and Suggestions re- 
lating to the New York and Albany Rail-Road," with 
a map of the route. This road was begun soon after at 
the New York end, but was only completed after many 
years of struggle, and is identical with the New York 
& Harlem Railroad. Of other railroad enterprises 
which he afterwards advocated and promoted I may 
speak later. 

Let me now revert to another subject on which he 
had been pondering for years. On page 46 I have 
spoken of the great gale which passed over Connect!- 
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cut in September, 1821, and of some of its features 
which had attracted his attention. Daring all this 
interval he had not lost sight of the question then 
forced upon him» and the subject of the directions of 
the wind in great storms was often discussed with his 
friends, while his active mind was on the alert 
for every fact that might contribute to the solution of 
the problem. On the 17th of August, 1830, a severe 
northeast storm passed over New York City, followed 
a week later by another of similar character. He at 
once began to collect from the marine reports of the 
newspapers, and from the log-books of vessels which 
had encountered these gales, every fact which could 
illustrate the path of these storms, the course which 
they followed and the direction of the winds, accu- 
rately noting the time and place of each observer. He 
also sought out every accessible record which could 
furnish similar facts in regard to the great storm of 
1 82 1. Special attention was also given to the succes- 
sive changes in direction or veering of the winds at 
each point of observation. He was perhaps not sur- 
prised to find that all these facts confirmed the conclu- 
sions which had been forced upon him in 1821, but he 
was now led to see further that all these ocean storms 
followed paths similar in general character, though 
varying in their longitude, in their width, and in the 
obliquity of their orbits, and that the circuit of the 
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rotating wind was always in the same direction, that 
is, from right to left, opposite to the motion of the 
hands of a watch. The general path pursued may be 
described as starting from the Windward Islands of 
the West Indies, passing northwestward till near the 
coast of Florida, in about latitude 30° N. , then curving 
gradually to a northeasterly course nearly parallel to 
the coast, and so passing off to the eastward of New- 
foundland. The diameter of the rotating wind (the 
<:enter of which followed this path) was found to vary 
in different storms from 200 to 500 or even 1000 miles. 

While revolving this subject in his mind, a for- 
tunate incident led to his bringing his views before 
the scientific world in such a manner as to secure a 
favorable hearing. Near the close of the year 1830 
he had occasion to make a journey to New Haven by 
steamboat. One of his fellow-passengers was Denison 
Olmsted, professor of natural philosophy at Yale Col- 
lege. He had recently published in the American 
Journal of Science an article upon **Hail Storms," 
which had drawn my father's attention, and now led 
him to introduce himself to the Professor. The his- 
tory of the interview will be best given in the Profes- 
sor's own words : 

** On board a steamboat on the way from New 
York to New Haven a straager accosted me and mod- 
estly asked leave to make a few inquiries respecting 
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some observations I had recently pablished in the 
American Journal of Science on the subject of ' Hail 
Storms.' I was soon made sensible that the humble 
inquirer was himself a proficient in meteorology. In 
the course of the conversation he incidentally brought 
out his theory of the laws of our Atlantic gales, at the 
same time stating the leading facts on which his con- 
clusions were founded. This doctrine was quite new 
to me, but it impressed me so favorably that I urged 
him to communicate it to the world through the me- 
dium of the tAmerican Journal of Science. He man- 
ifested much diffidence at appearing as an author before 
the scientific world, professing only to be a practical 
man, little versed in scientific discussions, and unac- 
customed to write for the press. At length, however, 
he said he would commit his thoughts to paper and 
send them to me, on condition that I would revise the 
manuscript and superintend the press. Accordingly^ 
I soon received the first of a long series of articles on 
the laws of storms, and hastened to procure its inser- 
tion in the Journal of Science. Some few of the state- 
ments made in this earliest development of his theory 
he afterwards found reason for modifying, but the great 
features of that theory appear there in bold relief** 

The article appeared in April, 1831, under the 
title ' ' Remarks on the Prevailing Storms of the Atlan- 
tic Coast of the North American States,** and was (a» 
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Professor Olmsted remarks) the first of a long series, 
of which the last appeared only after his death in 1857. 
It is no part of the object of these reminiscences to go 
at length into the full history oi the views set forth in 
this series, but merely to give the story of my father's 
entrance into a field which he continued to cultivate 
for more than a quarter of a century. In the Journal 
of Science, Vol. 24, second series, page 370, will 
be found a complete list of my father's published 
papers, of which about forty relate to meteorology. 

Returning to my own story, it was during one of 
the winters in which I was serving in a dry goods store 
that my employers, at my father's solicitation, con- 
sented to give me the hour between 5 and 6 p.m. to 
enable me to attend the course of lectures on chemis- 
try given by Dr. John Torrey at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, on the north side of Barclay Street, 
just west of Broadway. I have no doubt they thought 
this a very foolish step, and one little calculated to 
increase my usefulness as a clerk or salesman. My 
father's acquaintance with Dr. Torrey had been formed 
during his severe illness in February, 1824, when Dr. 
Torrey had accompanied Dr. Brooks, the attending 
physician, in some of his professional visits. At that 
time Dr. Torry was twenty-eight years of age, and had 
begun the practice of medicine, which he soon after 
abandoned for a scientific professorship ; and he now 
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occupied the chairs of chemistry and botany in the in- 
stitution just mentioned. His manner was simple and 
attractive, he was very clear in his reasonings, and 
very dexterous in manipulation, so that his experi- 
ments were rarely unsuccessful. The course was much 
fuller and more advanced than that which Dr. Griscom 
had given us, and the doctrine of atomic weights and 
chemical equivalents was most clearly illustrated. At 
the close of the course I imagined that ** I knew it 
all/' I now realize how ignorant I was, and such ad- 
vances has the science since made that recently-pub- 
lished chemical papers are to me absolutely unintelli- 
gible. Yet what I then learned was of great use to 
me, and aided me much in increasing the mineralog- 
ical knowledge which I had acquired from Mr. Barnes. 
And the acquaintance and friendship of Dr. Torrey 
became a privilege which continued till the close of 
his life in 1873. He became one of the most eminent 
botanists of the day, and his chemical knowledge and 
dexterity called him to the head of the United States 
Assay Office in New York, which position he held at 
the time of his death. 

Near the close of 1830 my brother was taken out 
of the New York High School and sent to Farming- 
ton, Conn., to a boarding-school kept by Deacon 
Simeon Hart, assisted by a nephew, Edward L. Hart. 
I believe the change was beneficial ; at any rate, he 
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there made good progress, and profited by the ad- 
vantages he enjoyed. At the beginning of July, 1831, 
my employers allowed me a fortnight's vacation. No 
school vacation was ever half so welcome, and I used 
the opportunity to visit Parmington and spend a few 
days with my brother, a visit of great enjoyment, which 
gave me the first experience of that beautiful village, 
where so many of my children and nieces have studied. 
I returned by way of Cromwell, where I was warmly re- 
ceived by my relatives, and was the guest of my grand- 
father. I had also the privilege of visiting my good 
guardian, Mrs. Churchill, then living at Middletown. 



XXIII 

Centennial of IVasbington* s Birthday — Visits from My 

Ohio Uncles — DAy First Railroad Journey — Cholera of 

i8j2 — Our Family Leave the City at the End of July 

— General Panic— Journey to U^ew Haven — 

tAbode at Cromwell — Return to UsQew York in 

September — Stuart Family — Failure of My 

Employers— Forest and Wichoff^s School 

— Borland Society — c/f . Cleveland 

Coxe — 18)2-1833. 

February 22, 1832, was the centennial of Wash- 
ington's birth, and as such it was commemorated with 
unusual display, especially in New York City. I can- 
not now bring to mind all the details of the observ- 
ance, but I know that there was a general illumination 
of public buildings and private residences, the first 
display of the kind which I had seen. Down at the 
comer of John and Cliff Streets, in a little basement, 
lived an aged colored woman, who claimed to have 
been Washington's nurse. The newspapers had pro- 
claimed this statement, with an announcement that 
the old woman intended to honor the patriot's mem- 
ory by doing her part in the illumination. Great 
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crowds found their way to the comer to view her 
humble attempt to celebrate the occasion, and I, 
with my Uncle James, from Ohio, who was then visit- 
ing us, joined in the crowd to see the candles in her 
little windows, and this little incident is almost the 
only definite recollection I retain of the sights of that 
evening. The more elaborate and brilliant exhibitions 
of light at the City Hall, the museums, and the thea- 
tres have faded from my memory, and yet the light of 
the little tallow dips which that poor old woman's 
affection and patriotism had kindled, still shines in my 
recollection. 

In the spring of the same year my brother Charles 
returned from the Parmington school, and I think he 
soon after entered on a clerkship with a house trading 
with Buenos Ayres, and about this time my father 
received a visit from his two other brothers, Samuel 
and Peleg. It was the first time he had seen them 
since his visit to Ohio in the winter of 1810-11, and 
it may well be imagined that it was a joyful occasion 
to all, and that it was a great satisfaction to him to 
receive them in his own house. In the month of June 
they left us, and we all accompanied them as far as 
Schenectady, where they were to take passage on a 
canal packet, then the usual mode of travel. The 
Mohawk & Hudson Railroad, spoken of on p. 233 
had just been completed from Albany to Schenectady, 
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and was an object of great interest to us all. Taking 
seats in a vehicle not unlike a stage-coach, or more 
like one of the open street cars of the present day, at 
the foot of a long inclined plane in the southern part 
of Albany, the car was attached to a cable, a signal 
was given, a great stationary engine at the top of the 
hill obeyed the signal and dragged us up the hill at 
about the speed of a fast walk. As yet the railroad 
company owned but one locomotive which had been 
imported from England, one of the first used in this 
country, so that a portion of the trips were made by 
horse power, and I well remember making the return 
journey in that way. Near Schenectady was another 
stationary engine by which the car was lowered to the 
level of the canal. Leaving my uncles to encounter 
the perils of ** the raging canawl *' on their homeward 
way, we returned to our own home, with an anxious 
summer before us. 

During the preceding year that dreadful scourge, 
the Asiatic cholera, had been advancing from Asia 
into Russia, accompanied by a mortality which rivalled 
that of **the plague ** of the Middle Ages. And now 
it had reached western Europe, where its ravages were 
fearful. It had crossed the channel to England, and 
now the great question was whether the Atlantic 
Ocean would prove a barrier to its march. The ques- 
tion was speedily solved, for in the latter part of June, 
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1832, the disease appeared at Quebec and Montreal, 
brought by newly arrived immigrants. New York City 
was in those days in a very filthy condition. Its 
water was very impure, mostly drawn from wells at 
street comers, wells which were often contaminated 
from neighboring cesspools, for as yet sewerage was un- 
known. The streets were neglected ; pigs roamed at 
will, even in Broadway. There was great ignorance 
as to sanitary precautions and as to the nature of the 
disease, and conflicting views as to remedies and 
modes of treatment. In the beginning of July the 
disease appeared at several distinct points in the city, 
spreading rapidly, and daily increasing the number of 
its victims. The authorities used the few disinfec- 
tants then known, spreading chloride of lime in the 
street gutters, etc., but ignorance and want of water 
were great obstacles to any effectual cleansing. One 
of the first cases appeared near the foot of Chamber 
Street, not farfirom our residence, and alarmed us not 
a little. Soon other cases were reported, and there 
was no longer any doubt that the pestilence had fully 
established itself. From other parts of the land were 
soon heard similar dismal reports, especially from the 
lines of western water travel. In New York the 
number of cases reported increased day by day, as 
well as the number of deaths, more than half of the 
cases proving fatal within twenty-four hours. It soon 
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became necessary to establish special cholera hospitals, 
and the first building applied to this use was the old jail 
in the City Hall Park, now the Hall of Records. In its 
original aspect, which I well remember, this was a 
grim looking, square stone building of three stories 
and an attic, with heavy iron-barred windows. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War it had been used by the 
British as a place of confinement for political prisoners 
and prisoners of war, and many are the tales of the 
cruelties exercised by Cunningham, its provost, on 
his unhappy and involuntary guests. After the Revo- 
lution it had been used as a debtor's prison, another 
stone building west of the City Hall being used as a 
prison for petty offences, under the name of **the 
Bridewell.'* The completion of the penitentiary on 
BlackweU's Island had led to the vacating both of the 
Bridewell and the jail, the former being demolished ; 
and the latter was having its interior entirely remod- 
elled to adapt it as a safe, fireproof repository for pub- 
lic records, when this sudden emergency called it to 
an unexpected use, accompanied with scenes of horror 
exceeding even those of its earlier history. The build- 
ing, transformed to an Ionic temple, still stands hard 
by the City Hall Station of the Third Avenue Rail- 
road. 

For months this dismal building was filled with 
patients, and every hour brought new arrivals to re- 
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place the dead and the discharged. One could not 
walk the streets without seeing the curtained litters 
borne on men's shoulders on their way to deliver 
wretched sufferers to the doors of the hospital. Other 
buildings were soon needed for a similar purpose, and 
I have an impression that one of those so used was the 
old stone sugar house on Liberty Street^ which also 
had served as a prison during the Revolution; and that 
Richmond Hill Theatre, near Charlton Street, a fa- 
mous old mansion of early date, and once the residence 
of Aaron Burr, was also devoted to hospital use. The 
pestilence reached its climax about the end of July, 
the greatest mortality being reached on the 21st, when 
the number of deaths was 212. As the population 
then was but little over 200,000, about an eighth of 
the present number, this mortality would be equal to 
1700 per day with the present population, from cholera 
alone. No subsequent visitation of cholera or of any 
other malignant epidemic has ever approached this 
fatality. 

The gloom and horror of those days can hardly be 
conceived. Since the last visitation of yellow fever in 
1822 it had not been usual for any great number of the 
inhabitants to seek rural residences for the summer. 
A few of the more wealthy spent a few weeks at Sara- 
toga, or at the Cattskill Mountain House, or on the 
sea shore, but the bulk of the people were in the habit 
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of staying in town. But in this sad summer there was 
a general stampede for the country by everyone who 
could get away. Even physicians and apothecaries in 
some few cases joined in the flight. It was not easy 
for my father to leave his business, nor could I readily 
get leave of absence ; but after our whole family had 
passed through some attacks of what might be called 
** cholerine," my father decided that we must all seek 
a refage in Cromwell. I do not recollect the date of 
our departure, but it was after the pestilence had 
reached its height. 

A few words as to this journey will illustrate the 
alarm which prevailed. The steamboats for Hartford 
and those for New Haven had been withdrawn, and 
our only resource seemed to be a small steamer which 
was running to Norwalk. In this we left New York 
at 6 A. M., dined at Norwalk, and chartered a stage- 
coach to take us and others to New Haven, a distance 
of about thirty-two miles. Our fellow-passengers were 
a civil-engineer named Morgan, with his wife and two 
small children. We had no change of horses, conse- 
quently the ride was long and tedious ; one of the 
little children was taken sick, and at a house where 
we stopped for some remedies or assistance, the door 
was shut in our faces. It was late in the evening 
before we reached the hotel in New Haven. 

Coming as we did from an infected city, my father * 
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deemed it prudent to remain a few days in New Haven 
by way of quarantine before presenting ourselves to 
our friends in Cromwell. These days were passed 
very pleasantly by the aid of the society of my father's 
old friend, Dr. William TuUy, and his newer meteoro- 
logical acquaintance, Prof. Olmsted. New Haven was 
then considered the most attractive city in New Eng- 
land, and perhaps in the United States. The comfort 
and neatness of its dwellings, the Gothic arches of 
overhanging elms, the public green and the college 
grounds were objects of universal admiration. The 
college buildings were limited to the long row of brick 
barracks, chapel and observatory on College Square, 
and presented none of the architectural attractions of 
the more modem edifices^ Other rural towns and 
cities throughout New England have since made great 
advance in attractiveness. Hartford, which in 1823 
had nothing to attract the eye, is now perhaps more 
beautiful than New Haven, and many other cities 
could be named which might vie with the latter in 
beauty. But it is safe to say that even now there is no 
city in the land which can display a finer drive than 
the *' English ''drive to the summit of East Rock, and 
to the foot of that superb soldiers' monument from 
which one views a panorama of land and sea rarely 
equalled. 

As we had no longer any home in Cromwell, my 
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fiither had arranged that we should board with his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Savage. And there we passed the 
remainder of that summer in great peace and happi- 
ness, the only alloy being the thought of the calamity 
resting upon other parts of the land. Nearly ten years 
had passed over my father since he had been able to 
spend any long time in this his former home, and 
probably at no time in his life, before or after, did he 
enjoy so long and thorough a rest from labor and from 
care. In the society of his friends, the clergyman and 
the physician of the village, of Capt. Horace Stocking 
and of Richard Hubbard, his business associates, of 
his father-in-law and other connections, he found 
plenty of social communion, and he gave much time 
to exploration of the topography of the vicinity with 
reference to locating the railroad then in contempla* 
tion between Hartford and New Haven. My brother 
and myself were equally happy in the society of our 
relatives and early friends. Charles had studied a 
little botany while at school at Parmington, and 
owned the first text-book upon the North American 
Flora which I had seen, viz.: Eaton's Manual. To** 
gether we made the book very useful, and we became 
much interested in collecting and analyzing plants, in 
which we were greatly aided by the kind assistance of 
Dr. Richard Warner, the village physician, an ardent 
lover of nature, and a very good botanist. 
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As September drew on, the reports from New 
York began to show a decided diminution in the 
mortality there, and on the first of that month my 
employers summoned me to my post. Returning to 
my work, but not to our home, I boarded for a week 
or two in the family of Mr. Van, Santvoord, who was 
then living at Jersey City. 

Meanwhile, my father and mother had made a lit- 
tle journey to Hartford, Springfield, and Northampton. 
At the latter place they made the acquaintance of two 
very agreeable and intelligent young men, brothers, 
and fellow-travelers. They were Robert L. and Alex- 
ander Stuart, near neighbors to us in New York, liv- 
ing, in fact, on the corner above us, where their mother, 
widow of Kinloch Stuart, was carrying on by their 
aid the business of her deceased husband, the man- 
ufacture of candy. These young men assumed the 
business about this time, and, profiting by their expe- 
rience in this manufacture, were preparing to add to 
their business the refining of sugar. They introduced 
many new processes which were very profitable, erected 
new and extended works, and thus laid the foundation 
of the immense family fortune which was destined sixty 
years later to endow so many religious and literary in- 
stitutions. Soon after their return to New York they 
called upon us, and an acquaintance was opened which 
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proved intimate and lasting. It was for the older of 
these two brothers that my second son was named. 
About the middle of September my father and 
mother returned to the city. The house was opened 
and aired and the old life resumed. But in my own 
case a change soon occurred which altered its future 
course. On the 19th of September (just three years 
from my becoming a dry goods clerk) my employ- 
ers failed, and I was again idle. For a week or two 
I was employed in collecting debts due them, but 
that was soon finished. I used the beautiful October 
da3rs in taking long walks to the upper part of the 
island, exploring the military entrenchments of the 
Revolutionary War, the survey marks of the yet un- 
opened streets and avenues, the limestone quarries of 
Kingsbridge, and collecting such autumnal plants as 
I could find. I also occupied much time in study. 
But my good Scotch step-grandfather, pitying my sad 
and idle condition, had begun to exert himself to get 
me another situation in a dry goods store. As soon as 
I learned of his kindly-meant efforts I spent an evening 
in writing a long note to my father expressing my re- 
pugnance to the business in which I had been employed^ 
and my inclinations to become a surveyor or civil en- 
gineer. After that nothing more was heard of remand- 
ing me to the detested employment, and soon after I 
put myself at school with Forrest & Wickoff, in War- 
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ren Street. This private school had long had an excel* 
lent reputation. Mr. Forrest had formerly been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Borland, an educator of some eminence, 
and was an excellent mathematician. He was "a 
gentleman of the old school/' as the phrase is« and 
believed in Solomon's adage of ''Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.*' Felix Oldboy, in his y Recollec- 
tions of New York," speaking of two noted schools of 
his day, says: "It was always a point of dispute 
whether Billy Forrest or old Morris could whip the 
most boys in a day." Being, however, about the old- 
est pupil in the school, and having voluntarily placed 
mjrself under its rules, for the purpose of getting the 
greatest possible benefit from its instruction, I occu- 
pied a position in which there was no fear that ** Bil- 
ly's " rod would fall upon me. My chief desire was to 
make progress in mathematical studies, with a view of 
becoming a civil engineer, and for this end I could 
not have selected a better instructor. The three 
years which I had spent in business life had taught 
me my deficiencies, and gave me a sense of the 
importance of this new opportunity of correcting 
them. My studies, however, were not limited to 
mathematics. Mr. WickoflF, the other school prin- 
cipal, had charge of the classical department, and was 
an admirable teacher. His critical knowledge was 
fally equal to that of Mr. Bacon, my high school ter- 
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rifier, and his pleasant manner and lucid expositions 
made him a far more successful teacher. With him I 
resumed my reading in Latin and Greek, and greatly 
enjoyed the recitations of his classes. The introduc- 
tions to the ** Cataline*' and ** Jugurtha'* of Sallust^ 
usually so unmeaning to schoolboys, under his clear 
translations became charming preludes to the histories 
which followed. 

At this school I made many pleasant acquain- 
tances, among them two sons of the Rev. Samuel 
Hanson Cox, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian divine 
of New York, noted for his erudition and eloquence. 
The eldest son, Arthur Cleveland,* was then between 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, rather short for his 
years, with a chubby, ruddy and attractive counte- 
nance, and was a great favorite with his schoolmates. 
As a scholar he did not achieve great success in reci- 
tations, but he had remarkable powers of language,, 
and distinguished himself in literary and elocutionary 
exercises. During that winter the older pupils of the 
school formed a literary and debating club named the 
Borland Society, in compliment to Mr. Forrest's 
former coadjutor. Of this society young Cox was the 
life and spirit. His ability in extemporaneous debate 

* I have a very stroug impression that his name then was Aaron 
Cleveland, and that he made the change to Arthur at a later period. I have 
a letter from him dated August 2, 1833, signed A. Cleveland Cox« but which 
in filing I endorsed Aaron Cleveland. At a later period he chose to spell his 
name Coxe. 
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was remarkable, and he sometimes displayed it by 
arguing opposite sides of the question in the same 
evening. I continued to be a member of the society 
for a year or two after leaving the school, and during 
that period was very intimate with him. In 1833 his 
father had spent some time in England, had received 
great attentions from some of the leading anti-slavery 
men of that country, and returned a strong advocate 
of the immediate abolition of slavery. Previous to 
this the Christian sentiment of the New England and 
the Middle States had largely favored colonization as 
the most feasible means of removing the plague-spot 
of slavery. Young Cox became fully imbued with 
his father's views, while I, like many others, hating 
the barbarous institution with all my heart, felt that 
under the constitutional restrictions which bound us, 
there was no hope for any emancipative movement 
which did not have its origin and support from within 
the states where slavery existed. It was a frequent 
subject of debate between us, and one evening we spent 
an hour or two walking around St. John's Square (now 
a great warehouse) discussing the pro and con of this 
problem, which thirty years later was to find violent 
solution and perhaps the only solution possible. 

I recollect a little incident which occurred two or 
three years after this period, which will illustrate his 
self-possession and readiness of speech. It was at an 
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anniversary of the Borland Society held in thelectnre- 
room of the Dutch Church on Franklin Street. Young 
Cox, who had just entered the New York University, 
was the orator of the evening, and was in the midst 
of one of his fine periods, when some of the Univer- 
sity students who were present thought it would be 
good fun to disconcert him by causing a dog to howl. 
Pausing only a moment. Cox, with all the dignity of 
a senator, drew himself up, looked at the offenders, 
and said, '' I trust that my audience will not permit 
their attention to be diverted by a dog! *' Such a 
round of applause followed this rebuke that there was 
no further interruption. Soon after this he removed 
from the city, and I had no further opportunity of 
meeting him. He is now the distinguished Episcopal 
Bishop of Western New York. The other brother, 
named for the father, Samuel Hanson, with less 
showy qualities, still had great ability, and also be- 
came a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 
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Further History of My Father's Steamhoat Enterprises. 
I Leave School again and Enter the Office of the Swift- 
sure Line of Freight Barges — The Van Sant- 
voords — Growth of the Trade with the Great 
IVest — The Great Fire of T>ecember, 
i8)^ — Winter Visits to Crom- 
well — iSii-/5i5. 

¥ ¥ 
At the close of Chapter XVII I had traced my 
father's steamboat enterprise to the year 1826, and had 
alluded to the varying fortunes which attended its de- 
velopment. For several years after this period he en- 
countered a series of difficulties and disappointments. 
The repeated fractures of the steamboat engines which 
I have mentioned not only injured the reputation of 
the line for punctuality, but entailed a large expendi- 
ture for repairs, which swallowed up the earnings. 
The parties who had engaged to furnish part of the 
capital for the building of the freight barges failed to 
keep their engagements, and, as a consequence, the 
freight barges were sold to Eli Hart and Goold Hoyt, 
a commission house, under a contiact by which that 
house agreed to give all the towing of the barges to 
the Steam Navigation Company's steamboats. An 
unsuccessful ejQFort was even made to sell the * * Com- 
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merce," and she was chartered for a part of the sea- 
son of 1829 to run between Philadelphia and Cape 
May. The cholera sconrge of 1832 blighted all busi- 
ness for that year, and the result of all these troubles 
was that for many years the company was unable to 
pay any dividends. During the winter of i832-'33 
some very favorable arrangements were made with 
parties interested in canal transportation, by which 
they joined their interests with those on the river, and 
a strong freight line was established under the name 
of the **Swiftsure Line." The Steam Navigation 
Company was one of the owners of this line, contrib- 
uting the towing steamers ** Swiftsure *' and ** Com- 
merce " (to which were afterwards added by purchase 
the steamer ** Oliver Ellsworth ** and the barge *'Lady 
Van Rensselaer**)' The other barges which had 
passed into the hands of Hart & Hoyt became part of 
the property ot the Swiftsure Line. The result of the 
business of 1833 was so favorable as to enable the 
Steam Navigation Company to pay a dividend of seven 
per cent. , the first since 1 826. It is not my purpose to 
go into the tedious details of the dead past, but simply 
to say in brief that in spite of the competition of rival 
lines the new Swiftsure Line prospered. Its earnings 
enabled the Steam Navigation Company to pay regular 
dividends for a long period of years, and gradually to 
buy out the other interests, until in time the Swiftsure 
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Line and the Steam Navigation Company became 
identical, with an established reputation and an in- 
creasing business. 

And now I will return to my own history, which 
was destined to be for many years affected by the 
changes I have mentioned. I have said that I had 
been directing my thoughts to the study of engineer- 
ing, but in March, 1833, the negotiations for the new 
Swiftsure Line had assumed so promising an aspect 
that my father suggested to me that I should enter into 
the freighting office of that line under Mr. Van Sant- 
voord. The advantages of this course seemed many, 
opportunity for acquiring a varied business experience, 
agreeable employment, and a prospect of long winter 
leisure which could be devoted to study. I was not long 
in deciding. I closed my school days, took leave of 
Forrest and Wickoff, and on the 29th of March en- 
tered the office of Mr. Van Santvoord. With him I 
remained as clerk and afterwards as associate until the 
time of his death, in August, 1858, and I continued 
in the business for three years longer, when various 
reasons led me to change my residence to Philadelphia. 

And I wish here to place on record my testimony 
to the virtues and excellencies of that noble man, Abra- 
ham Van Santvoord. During all the quarter of a cen- 
tury in which we were so closely associated, our inter- 
course was like that of father and son, and in all that 
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period I never received from him a harsh reproof ex- 
cept once, and then it was promptly withdrawn on his 
learning the true state of the case. To sturdy, un- 
bending integrity he added untiring industry, and a 
cheerful and genial manner which secured him the 
friendship of all with whom he came in contact. 

With his three sons I was also brought into great 
intimacy, so that the friendship of school-boy days 
was never interrupted. The oldest son Cornelius had 
entered Yale College two or three years before this; 
he graduated in 1834, studied law with Daniel Lord an 
eminent practitioner, and about 1837 began the practice 
of his profession. Such legal controversies as grew 
out of our steam-freighting business were intrusted to 
his care, and one or two important cases of unsettled 
transportation law which he carried to the highest 
State Court with final success gave him a reputation 
which made him one of the leading practitioners in the 
departments of freighting and maritime law. This 
professional relation of course brought us much to- 
gether, and our friendship was only severed by his 
death in 1892. He married Susan Varick, half-sister 
of the wife of his brother Abraham, and left four sons 
and a daughter, all playmates in childhood with my 
own children. 

The second son, Abraham Hull, was only a month 
older than myself, and he, too, was one of my Stam- 
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ford schoolmates. For several years he was a fellow 
clerk in the Swiftstire Line office with me, and we 
usually walked homeward together after finishing 
the labors of the day. He was married early to Miss 
Catharine Varick, a grand-daughter of Col. Richard 
Varick, for many years mayor of New York. I have 
reason to believe that his life was shortened by ex- 
cessive exertion in competitive rowing, and by night 
exposure while an ambitious member of a Jersey City 
boat club. This resulted in repeated hemorrhages of 
the lungs, followed by pulmonary disease. With 
his wife and infant daughter he sought the influence 
of a milder climate, and died at Savannah on his 
return from a voyage to St. Croix, W. I., about 
1837. That daughter, with her widowed mother, 
continued to live in the family of his parents, and 
after their death, with the family of her Uncle Cor- 
nelius; and she is still living with his sons, her cousins. 
The third and youngest son, Alfred, was for many 
years in the office of Isaac Newton in New York; at 
first in the freighting business and then in the passen- 
ger steamboat agency, but afterwards he became one 
of the managers of our own freighting line at the 
Albany end of the route. He early displayed a good 
deal of mechanical skill, and as he grew up gave much 
study to the theory and construction of steam engines 
and steamboats. After his father's death in 1858 he 
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became largely interested in the day-line steamers for 
summer travel on the Hudson, which under his man- 
agement became very successful and made him wealthy. 
He is still living (1893) in the city of New York, and 
is often spoken of as ** Commodore *' Alfred Van Sant- 
voord, a shrewd and sturdy representative of all that 
is best in the old Dutch type, of kindly humor, and 
with great balance of character. He married a Miss 
Townsend, of Albany, who died in 1890, leaving a son 
and three daughters. One of the latter is married to 
Rev. Merle Smith, now one of the most prominent and 
useful clergymen of the Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. 

The tide of inland commerce which began to pour 
through the Brie Canal and Hudson River into New 
York from the date of the completion of the former, 
flowed fuller and freer as each year went by, and 
every wave of westward emigration increased this 
refluent tide. The Great Lakes began successively to 
be ploughed by vessels and steamers. Cleveland, at 
the entrance of the Ohio Canal into Lake Erie, re- 
ceived an impetus which is still felt, Sandusky and 
Toledo became cities, Detroit awakened from its long 
sleep and became an important city; and soon ports on 
the distant Lake Michigan sprang into life, and the 
strange names of Green Bay, Kenosha and Milwaukee 
became familiar ; and last of all Chicago, that wonder- 
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ftd example of western energy, was transformed from 
a mere military post and became the embryo of a 
mighty city, which was to contain in 1890 a population 
five times as great as that of New York at the period 
of which I speak. 

The produce of the great west sought a market in 
New York, and the latter city profited not only by the 
commissions from its sales, but by the return trade 
which furnished the new western world with its needed 
supplies. The rich Genesee Valley became for many 
years the chief source of bread-stufifs for the inhab- 
itants of New York and New England. Ohio soon 
added still heavier contributions of flour and wheat, 
but the day had not yet arrived when the distant States 
of Missouri and Minnesota should feed not only the 
Eastern States, but also the starving nations of Europe. 
For many years the transportation of flour was the prin- 
cipal downward business of the freighting lines. Some 
years later the carriage of wheat and Indian corn in 
bulk became the chief traffic, and led to the erection 
of huge elevators and store-houses, now such conspic- 
uous structures in South Brooklyn. Western New 
York and Ohio also contributed large supplies of beef, 
pork, whiskey, potash and staves, from which the car- 
riers received their due share of profit. 

We must not forget that these fleets of barges 
towed by steam power furnished the quickest means of 
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heavy freight traffic then known, so that for many 
years the chief outlet of the merchandise sold by New 
York to the great west passed through these barge 
lines. Our own chief receiving station was Pier 5 on the 
East River at the foot of Broad Street, very near to the 
center of the grocery, hardware, crockery and dry goods 
jobbing trade, and no part of the city then offered such 
a sight of busy traffic as did that region . At the height 
of the spring and fall business seasons, the carts laden 
with merchandise for shipment could be seen waiting 
their turn for unloading in a line which reached from 
the River to Pearl Street, three or four squares distant. 

Another important source of income was the large 
immigrant travel which had begun to flow in from 
Europe. In those early years this mostly came through 
the Havre sailing packets, and consisted largely of 
French and Swiss with a few Grermans. These were 
received on the barges and delivered at Albany for a 
dollar a head, and as they mostly brought their own 
bedding and food, and cost nothing to load and un- 
load, they were profitable passengers. They brought 
into the country a large amount of specie, mostly in 
silver French five franc pieces and in French gold. 
But little Irish immigration then went westward, most 
of it remaining in New York or near it. 

Of course the business of the whole country had a 
serious set-back by the awful pestilence of 1832, but 



there was a reaction in the season of 1 833 which wad 
felt in every department of trade and which continued 
through the two following years, though with some 
interruption caused by a second outbreak of cholera in 
the summer of 1834. But its appearance was later in 
the season than the first epidemic (not till about the 
middle of August), and though the total number of 
deaths was large, yet the number of cases and the mor- 
tality were far less than in 1832. 

But another calamity was about to fall upon New 
York City, quite different in its nature, and as disas- 
trous to the fortunes of its citizens as had the former 
been to human life. I^ate in the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 15, 1835, as my office-mate, young Abraham Van 
Santvoord, and myself took our usual homeward way 
together we were impressed by the rapidly falling tem- 
perature, and as we faced the bitter wind in crossing 
the expansion of Broadway above the Bowling Green, 
it was evident that we were to have an intensely cold 
night. That evening our whole family went together 
to Clinton Hall, then on Beekman Street at the comer 
of Nassau Street, to attend an anniversary of the Bor- 
land Society already spoken of, in which my brother 
Charles was to take part. Before the exercises were 
completed the fire-bells rang an alarm, and at the con- 
clusion my brother left us that he might investigate 
the location and extent of the fire. The rest of us re- 
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tamed home and awaited his report. About ii p. M. 
he came back with the announcement that several 
large wholesale dry good stores in Hanover Square on 
Pearl Street were burning, and that the large silk estab- 
lishment of Arthur and Lewis Tappan was threatened 
with destruction. 

About 5 in the morning (December i6th) we were 
aroused by a messenger who brought intelligence that 
the conflagration was approaching our office, then at 
the west comer of South Street and Coenties Slip, 
and that our barges were in danger of destruction. My 
father and I clad ourselves for protection against the 
bitter cold and hastened through the crowded streets 
as rapidly as obstacles would permit. As we ap- 
proached the scene, the sight was awful. The sky 
was filled with lurid light, which by contrast only 
darkened the streets through which we passed, until, 
turning from Broadway into Wall Street, the whole 
scene burst upon our vision. Looking down Wall 
Street, its whole southern side was in flames, including 
the new marble Exchange ; turning into Broad Street, 
crossing Exchange Place and looking eastward, the 
sight was still more terrible. Both sides of Exchange 
Place, as far as the eye could penetrate, were wrapped 
in flames, which seemed darting from one side to the 
other, as if in horrid combat. The South Dutch 
Church, which stood upon that street, with its tower 
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was burning. The chnrchyard had been filled with 
goods removed from the neighboring stores for safety , 
and now these goods were bnming too. The streets 
were filled with frightened people, hastening in every 
direction, while the awful roar of the flames could be 
compared only to the noise of the ocean when lashed 
into fury by a tempest. I now realized vividly the ap- 
positeness of the term by which Napoleon described 
the burning of Moscow. It was, indeed, " an ocean 
of fire!" 

Our barges were then lying at Pier 5, foot of 
Broad Street, not far from the office. Aided by the 
captains and crews of the barges, we soon dismantled 
the office of books, papers, and desks, removing them 
to the barges, which also were meanwhile being filled 
with chests of tea from the neighboring large ware- 
house of Suydam, Sage & Co. All was hurry, all con- 
fusion. I thought of the vivid description of the 
awful burning of Troy which Virgil gives through the 
mouth of iGneas. Meanwhile the flames, which were 
raging upon the eastern side of Coenties Slip, had 
been stopped by that open space, and the danger of 
their reaching the western side seemed to be lessened. 
But at the head of the slip was a narrow alley which 
could offer no barrier. Could the flames here be 
stopped ? That was the anxious question. Barly in 
the night messages had been sent to the engineer offi- 
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cers at Fort Columbus, on Governor's Island, for aa- 
sistance, and for gunpowder ; and by the aid so re? 
ceived an effort was now made to check the progress 
of the conflagration by destroying some of the edifices 
in its pathway. Word now came to us that the build- 
ing on this narrow alleyway would be blown up, and 
from our office door and windows we anxiously waited 
the result. The streets were cleared by the police, and 
the crowds driven back to a safe distance. A thun- 
derous explosion was heard, aud while we looked to 
see the flying fragments of the building hurled into 
the air, what we saw was simply first a slight upheaval, 
then a collapse^ followed by a black cloud of smoke 
and dust. Other buildings at various critical local- 
ities were in like manner destroyed, and by noon the 
extent of the conflagration was nearly brought to 
a limit. But within this limit the fire continued 
throughout that day and the night following. The 
intensity of the cold had been the chief cause of the 
futility of all the efforts to stay the flames. The fire 
engines of that day were small, and operated simply 
by handbrakes ; the supply of water, except from the 
river, was limited, and even the salt water from the 
rivers froze in the hosepipes and in the engines. 

The area destroyed may be approximately indi- 
cated as the triangular space comprehended between 
Wall and Broad Streets and the East River, except 
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the blocks between Coenties Slip and Broad Street. 
But there were some very carious instances where sin- 
gle buildings or portions of a block were left undes- 
troyed, remaining like islands in the fire ocean. The 
number of squares or blocks of buildings burned over 
was about twenty, the number of buildings between 
six hundred and eight hundred, and the value of prop- 
erty destroyed about $18,000,000. This enormous and 
unprecedented loss fell with crushing weight upon the 
insurance companies of the city, which, with only one 
or two exceptions^ were absolutely bankrupted. Of 
the streets burned over. Pearl Street, Water Street, and 
Front Street contained the principal wholesale stores 
of the city, hence the prodigious loss. The work of 
the fire was also aided by a curious circumstance. For 
a year or two previous there had been a ** rage '* for 
using Quincy granite for building purposes, and in 
the district referred to the original brick fironts of the 
lower stories had been largely replaced by narrower 
square granite supports, thus widening the door-spaces. 
The effect of the fire upon these columns was peculiar. 
The angles first cracked off, leaving a cylindrical form, 
and next the columns themselves gave way, and so, 
rapidly, one after another, the fronts of these great 
store-houses fell like rows of brick. 

That winter proved very severe, and was a hard 
one for the poor. Heavy snow storms fell even in 
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April, covering the ruins with a white mantle throngb 
which were everywhere seen dark craters of heat,, 
emitting steam and smoke for months after the catas- 
trophe. Very little was done towards rebuilding dur- 
ing the year that followed. The streets were not clear 
of snow until May. Questions about alterations of 
some of the street lines, were another cause of delay, 
and another arose from the large individual losses ex- 
perienced by the failure of insurance companies. 
These hindrances did much toward a change in the 
location of the wholsale trade from the streets to 
which it had hitherto been mainly confined. Court- 
land Street, which between Broadway and Greenwich 
Street had till now been occupied by private resi- 
dences of merchants, changed its character and the 
dwellings were transformed into stores, either by 
alteration or rebuilding. Dey and Fulton Streets, 
and the lower end of Broadway felt more or less of a 
similar change, a change which was to continue in its 
northward progress year by year, so that now (1893) 
magnificent mansions built long since on ground then 
unoccupied, are giving place in turn to stores still 
more magnificent. 

The extent of this fire and the losses occasioned 
by it exceeded anything that had yet been known in 
any part of the land. Since then other cities have ex- 
perienced heavier disasters : Boston suffered perhaps 
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as severely in 1872, and the awful conflagration in 
Chicago in 1 87 1 was vastly more disastrous. And in 
this connection I may anticipate and speak of another 
destructive fire which New York experienced July 19, 
1845. This began upon the western side of Broad 
Street in a large storehouse containing 5000 bags of 
saltpetre. A tremendous explosion took place, which 
spread the flames in all directions, rendering it impos- 
sible to check the progress of the fixe until its extent 
and devastation had almost equalled that of the one 
which had occurred ten years before. And it was a 
curious circumstance that the western boundary of the 
earlier conflagration was almost conterminous with 
the eastern limit of the later one, so that the two very 
nearly covered the triangular area formed by Broad- 
way, Wall Street and the East River. There was in 
this case much controversy as to the cause of the ex- 
plosion, and the question **will saltpetre explode?*' 
was warmly discussed with varying opinions, and if I 
rightly recollect became the ground of some litigation. 
I believe that it is now unquestioned that under simi- 
lar circumstances enough finely divided carbonaceous 
matter may form an explosive compound by being 
brought into contact with heated nitre. 

After entering Mr. Van Santvoord's oflSce in the 
spring of 1833 my winters became seasons of compara- 
tive rest. The river navigation was usually closed by 
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ice early in December, and after a few weeks employed 
in making final collections, and preparing the accounts 
of the year's business, there was little to do until 
milder weather reopened the navigation, which was 
usually about the first of April, and even then the 
work was light until the opening of the Brie Canal 
again set in motion the tide of traffic. For the first 
two winters I devoted much time to reading and study, 
and pursued to some extent the course which I had 
been following at Forrest & Wickoff^s school. I also 
profited by the advantages afforded by the Mercantile 
I<ibrary Association, which I shall again notice. Dur- 
ing three winters following, my father desired me to 
aid Mr. Blisha Stocking at Cromwell in his books and 
accounts, for he still retained the chief interest in that 
business. This was a pleasant change with easy work, 
and gave opportunity to enjoy the fellowship of old 
friends and relatives. During the first of these seasons 
I boarded with Dr. Richard Warner (mentioned on 
page 249), and profited by his genial intellectual com- 
panionship. He interested me much in the medical 
cases which he had in hand, and I was struck with the 
conscientious study and anxious thought which seemed 
constantly to occupy his mind in regard to them. He 
was fond of fishing and hunting, though it was but 
rarely his professional engagements permitted him this 
indulgence. On one occasion I accompanied him on 
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a winter fox htmt over the snow*covered fields, with* 
ont much success I am glad to say. My evenings 
were usually spent at my grandfather's or with my 
cousins the Wilcoxes or the Savages, or sometimes at 
Captain Stow's. I took great interest and some part 
in the meetings of the Friendly Association, mentioned 
on pages 15 and 116. In short, my early Cromwell life 
was renewed, my early recollections were fixed and 
strengthened, and my local attachments became more 
powerful than ever. During the last of these three 
seasons, that of 1837- 1838, there was unusual religious 
interest in the village under the preaching of the Rev. 
Mr. Crocker, and by the faithful counsels of that earn- 
est Christian man and of my cousin, now Rev. Dr. 
Savage, both my brother and myself were led to enter 
upon a religious life. These visits to the home of my 
youth were the last lengthened ones. In after years 
they became shorter and fewer. My grandfather died 
iu 1839, and this event severed another of the ties 
which drew me to my birthplace. 



XXV 

My First Vote—Ji Chapter on Politics— 0836-18)8). 

¥ ¥ 
In the presidential election of November, 1836, I 
cast my first vote, and it was given to Gen. William 
H. Harrison, the (then) unsuccessful candidate of the 
Whig, or anti-Democratic party, as against Martin 
Van Buren, whom the Democrats supported. Like 
most young men, however, I had not waited till my 
majority for my first interest in political candidates or 
in political measures. Eight years previously, in the 
acrimonious contest between John Quincy Adams and 
Andrew Jackson, the talk of my elders and the tone of 
the newspapers with which I was chiefly familiar led 
me to believe that the latter candidate was a very bad 
man, a second Bonaparte. I well remember a scurril- 
ous sheet which was widely circulated, called ' ' the 
Coffin Handbill," firom a row of six black coffins 
which were displayed upon it, in illustration of Jack- 
son's alleged cruelty in ordering the death of six 
militiamen during his Florida campaign. The news- 
papers were also filled with accounts of a street-fight 
which had occurred at Nashville in 181 2 between him 
and Benton, and with stories of his arbitrary conduct. 
While there can be little question as to the high- 
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handed and objectionable character of many of his 
acts, and as little question as to the purity of the 
administration of the government under John Quincy 
Adams, it is probable that this mode of conducting a 
political contest recoiled upon the friends of the latter, 
while those of Jackson adroitly dazzled the popular 
mind with the brilliant glories of his great victory over 
the British army at New Orleans, January 8, 1815. In 
fact, there seems to have been no great political ques- 
tion involved in the discussions of that campaign, and 
the contest became personal to a degree not equalled 
by the most embittered struggles of a subsequent date. 
However, my political leanings were from that 
date decided, and were strengthened by all that I 
could afterwards read of the history of parties since 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 
And even now it seems to me that in avoiding the 
party which began its career by opposing and villify- 
ing the great Washington, the Father of his country, 
I could not have been far wrong. I have no desire 
here to enter upon a history of party politics, or of the 
changes and revolutions in political rule which have 
taken place. But I may say that remembering the 
repeated wamiogs of Washington against the spirit of 
party and faction, I have never allowed myself to 
be formally ranked among the pledged followers of 
any party, nor have I ever joined any political club or 
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organization. No one could ever charge me with 
"belonging" to this party or that, for the word 
implies ownership, and no party ever owned me. 
Hence, I have never attended "primary meetings/* 
believing that they are chiefly used as a fulcrum for 
machine workers, and recognizing the fact that by 
attendance at such meetings one tacitly binds himself 
to abide their decision, and to that extent surrenders 
his freedom. 

Why then is it that during the fifty-seven years 
since I became a voter, my vote has been almost uni- 
formly cast against the men and measures of the Dem- 
ocratic party ? It is because of its evil teachings, and 
its uniformly wrong and mischievous position in regard 
to every moral question on which it has been called to 
legislate. It contains many excellent men, but they 
seem utterly powerless to make their influence felt, 
and the bad element seems always to prevail. Bad 
man are found in each party, yet if we look to see to 
which party the reckless and criminal classes naturally 
gravitate, it is the Democratic party which is sure to 
get their vote. As I look back upon the past and recall 
the various efforts which have been made to sustain 
purity in elections, to preserve the sanctity of the 
ballot, to protect the rights of the Indian tribes, to 
resist the encroachments of the slave States upon free 
domain, to defend our government from treasonable 
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rebellion, to restore specie payments, to maintain an 
honest currency, to restrain the liqnor traffic, to pnnish 
those who rifle the public treasury or who would stifle 
a £Eiir and honest count of votes, I have invariably 
found all these efforts opposed by the great bulk of the 
Democratic party. It is there we must look for the 
Burrs, the Jeffierson Davises, the Tweeds, the May- 
nards, the Sheehans, the Murpheys, the McKanes ^/ ^ 
omne genus. 

Prom my first acquaintance with political events, 
that is, from 1828 until 1837, the Democratic party had 
full sway in the State of New York, its usual repre- 
sentation in an assembly of 128 members being about 
three-fourths, and nearly a like proportion in the Sen- 
ate. In the election of 1836 at which I first voted, 
that party continued to prevail, but that of 1837 which 
made William H. Seward Governor of New York, 
reversed this proportionate representation of parties, 
and brought the so-called Whig or anti-Democratic 
party into power. Previous to this time the law 
required the elections of New York City to be held 
during three days. The city was then divided into 
twelve wards, there being but one voting place in each 
ward. The population of a ward was so large that 
this limitation not only caused great delay to the voter, 
but opened the way to the vicious practice of repeat- 
ing, and on one occasion this three-day contest bred a 
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violent riot, in which some anti-Democratic partisans 
took violent possession of the State Arsenal, and 
bloodshed was with difficulty avoided. Against the 
wishes and the resistance of the Democrats in the leg- 
islature, a reform was introduced which divided each 
ward in New York City into numerous election dis- 
tricts of convenient size, and limited the election to 
one day only. Only those who remember the incon- 
venience and the dangers of the old system can realize 
the improvement. An attempt to lessen the facility of 
fraudulent voting by a system of previous registration 
was subsequently introduced, and favored by the oppo- 
nents of the Democratic party. By this party it was 
long resisted, and when adopted its voice was given 
against it. In recent times other checks upon fraudu* 
lent voting, or protections for the freedom of the voter 
by such modes as the Australian system, or the use of 
the ''blanket ballot'^ under that system, have been 
invariably resisted by the same party, and more re- 
cently (1893) we have seen the registry lists themselves 
diverted from their purpose and made the instrument 
of gigantic frauds protected by lawless violence. 

I might go on to specify here how the same ma- 
lign influence made unjust war upon Mexico, and how 
it has always stood for the defence of the slave-holders' 
power so long as it existed, and how in our deadly 
struggle for national life, the major portion of that fac- 
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tion gave its sympathy to, and secretly its aid to 
those in rebellion. Let it ever be remembered that 
while all Democrats were not then ** Copper-heads "* 
yet copper-heads existed only among Democrats. I 
have already spoken of still later outrages against the 
moral health and life of the nation, and will leave the 
subject by saying that whoever will carefully look into 
the history of the past will find that the Democratic 
party was never put into the driver's seat that it did 
not smash the wagon. 

Returning to the Presidential election of 1828, its 
result was the election of General Jackson by a very 
large majority, and he was inaugurated March 4, 1829. 
His entrance into office was signalized by a general 
adoption of what was fitly called * ' the spoils system, ' ' 
a phrase based on Governor Marcy's celebrated asser- 
tion ** to the victors belong the spoils ;'* and now be- 
gan that hideous system of bribery by office which we 
are to-day combating under the banner of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, and with little sympathy from the active 
partisans of either of the great political divisions. 
Within the first year of Jackson's administration the 
number of changes in the civil service was about two 
thousand, while during the previous forty years, cover- 
ing the whole period since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, the removals had been but seventy-four ! 



* " Copper-head," a term used during the War of the Great RebeHlon, 
and applied to the Northern men who sympathized with the rebels. 
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Early in his administration Georgia had disre- 
garded existing treaties between the United States and 
the Cherokee Indians, had seized the lands of the lat- 
ter, and imprisoned the missionaries residing with them, 
twice refusing to obey the mandate ofthe United States 
Supreme Court ; and in this act of nullification Jack- 
son sustained them, and refused to execute the com- 
mands of the court. Here was the first Southern re- 
bellion, supported too by the President whom the 
Democrats delighted to honor. But after the Presi- 
dent had quarreled with Calhoun, and South Carolina 
in her turn was threatening to nullify an unacceptable 
tariff law, Jackson obtained great credit for his deter- 
mined steps towards enforcing obedience. Had he 
been as ready to do this in the case of Georgia, prob- 
ably South Carolina would not have asstuned her 
threatening attitude, and might perhaps have been less 
truculent in i860. 

In this term of office, too, began that warfare upon 
the United States Bank, which ended in a refusal to 
renew its charter, and in the removal ofthe government 
funds from it by Jackson's unauthorized order at the 
beginning of his second term in 1833. There was in- 
finite excitement in the public mind, and the United 
States Senate went so far as to pass a vote of censure 
upon the President for this act of doubtful legality. 

During the first two years of the administration 
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of Van Boren (Jackson's successor), the political ex- 
citement was continued and intensified by great finan- 
cial depression and distress, a condition which by the 
one party was ascribed to the acts of the government, 
and by the other to excessive speculative investments. 
There can be little doubt that to the latter was largely 
attributable the troubles which now ensued ; yet the 
people, ever more ready to charge the ruling powers 
with lack of judgment than to confess such a lack in 
themselves, now, as I have said, drove the dominant 
party out of power in the State of New York; and this 
revulsion of feeling doubtless had much to do with the 
signal defeat of the Democrats in the national election 
of 1840, which brought in the first Harrison 

I have been led to introduce this brief political 
history because the wild, speculative fever to which I 
have alluded had affected the whole nation. All sorts 
of schemes and of companies were started which were 
sure (it was said) to make the fortune of every one 
lucky enough to become a shareholder. Beautiiul 
lithographic maps of paper cities, located in the swamps 
and in the prairies of Indiana or Illinois were exhibited, 
and lots were sold which, if ever found by the buyer, 
never returned him his money. My father and his 
coadjutors, with all their prudence, did not altogether 
escape the fever, and were tempted to make some in- 
vestments in real estate (and in some matters not so 
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teal) which became in a limited sense permanent, and 
were for many years a cloy npon their legitimate busi- 
ness, and long afterward precluded them from taking 
advantage of most important occasions when this 
locked-up capital might have been applied to their own 
business in such a way as would have secured the com- 
mand of the Hudson River business and made them 
wealthy. 
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The Mercantile Library Association of New York 
was established by merchants' clerks, and its manage- 
ment was so exclusively retained in their hands that 
every member of it who afterwards entered business 
on his own account ceased to have any voice in its 
aflTairs. At least such was the constitutional proviso 
so long as I was acquainted with its management. I 
became a member of it in 1833, and found its privileges 
of the utmost value. It had then recently emerged 
from obscure apartments in Cli£f Street, and occupied 
the second story of Clinton Hall, a large building 
which had been erected by the liberality of the mer- 
chants of New York, and by them was devoted to the use 
and benefit of the clerks who composed the Mercantile 
Library Association. This building stood upon the 
comer of Beekman and Nassau Streets, nearly fronting 
the old Brick Church, in which Dr. Gardiner Spring 
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then preached, and which afterwards removed to Fifth 
Avenue, near Twenty-eighth Street, and is now occu- 
pied by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 

The library was then comparatively small, but it 
was rapidly growing and its reading-room was well 
stocked with the periodicals of that day, and with a 
store of excellent books of reference. The institution 
was provided with a commodious lecture room, and 
during the winters lectures were delivered twice a 
week in various departments, such as Mercantile Law, 
Literature, History, Physics, Geology, &c. These 
lectures were arranged for and managed by these 
young clerks, and though they made little parade 
about it, they were really giving the citizens of New 
York an excellent foretaste of University Extension, 
now so much vaunted. The names of some of the 
lecturers which I can now recall prove that these 
young men made admirable purveyors of mental pabu* 
lum. On Mercantile and International Law there were 
no better authorities than Daniel Lord and William 
Beach Lawrence, in Literature there were no more 
competent exponents than Emerson, Amos Dean, John 
L. Stephens, Henry L. Hudson and Samuel L- Kjiapp ; 
and in Science we listened to such oracles as Silliman, 
Henry, Olmsted and MacMurtrie. The audiences filled 
the lecture-room to its utmost capacity, and though 
the charge was but two or three dollars for a whole 
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winter's course, the lecturers were liberally paid, and 
usually there remained a small surplus to the profit 
of the Wbrary . The financial risk rested entirely upon 
the Lecture Committee, and so successful was its cater- 
ing that rarely did it sustain a loss, nor was the quality 
of the instruction permitted to degenerate. 

As the institution grew, the number of members 
became several hundred, and later even thousands, 
and to receive a nomination for one of its elective of- 
fices was considered by the young men as a high 
honor. Oftentimes the regular nominations provided 
for by the constitution were met by an opposition 
ticket, and frequently the electioneering was carried 
on with all the ardor and even the acrimony of politi- 
cal conflicts. This early practice may have afterwards 
contributed to make politicians of some of the young 
men, though I hope not. In 1838 or 1839 I was 
elected a member of the Board of Directors, a position 
unsought, but which proved most congenial to my 
tastes* and which brought me into acquaintance with 
some very excellent young men, some of whom after- 
wards became eminent in mercantile and banking cir- 
cles. Others after entering into business became of- 
ficers of the Clinton Hall Association — the host and 
counsellor of the Mercantile Library Association — 
where the wisdom and experience of maturer years en- 
abled them to continue their usefulness to the latter. 
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Philip Hone, a well known merchant, who in 
1825-26 had been Mayor of New York, was for many 
years President of the Clinton Hall Association. His 
white head and benignant countenance became very 
familiar to the young men, among whom he was very 
popular and was regarded almost as a father, so that 
at the Annual Meeting of the clerks he was always 
called upon to preside, which he did with great 
urbanity and dignity until the year of his death, 1851. 
His bust still adorns the Hall of the Association. The 
institution, following the northward march of the city's 
growth, was removed to Astor Place many years later, 
and if I mistake not has since taken another step 
northward. 

I have already mentioned (pages 120 and 205) how 
I had imbibed an early fondness for botany and min- 
eralogy, which was farther developed while under the 
influence of Mr. Barnes at the high school. He was 
a very active member of the New York Lyceum of 
Natural History, an institution founded in 18 17 for the 
promotion of the study of the natural sciences. Next 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
which had its foundation in 181 2, it was the earliest 
society in this country devoted especially to this branch 
of knowledge. Two of my father's friends were also- 
prominent early members, viz. : Dr. John Torrey, 
already mentioned on page 238) and Abraham Halsey,. 
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«t one time cashier for James P. Allaire, who con- 
stmcted the engines and boilers for the steamboats my 
father had bnilt, and who afterwards became a bank 
cashier. When I first knew of the institution it was 
occup3dng rooms in the old Alms House building, in 
the rear of the City Hall and looking upon Chamber 
Street. The western end of the same building, which 
looked upon Broadway, was then occupied by Scud- 
der's Museum, a favorite resort for the rising genera- 
tion, and for rural visitors to the great city. Halleck, 
in his " Fanny,** has well commemorated both occu- 
pancies in the following passages : 

<* There's music in the dash of waves 

When the swift bark cleaves the foam ; 
There's music heard upon her deck — 

The mariner's song of home, 
When moon and star-beams smiling meet 

At midnight on the sea, 
And there's music once a week 

In Scudder's balcony." 

*' It remains 
To bless the hour the Corporation took it 

Into their heads to give the rich in brains 

The worn-out mansion of the poor in pocket, 

Once ** the old alms house," now a school of wisdom 
Sacred to Scudder's shells and Dr. Griscom." 

Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, an early savant of New York, 
well known to all its citizens in the first quarter of the 
<:entury, was one of the founders and leading members 
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of the Lyceum, and to him Halleck alludes in this 
quotation : 

** He once made the Lyceum a choice present 
Of muBde-sheUs picked up at Rockaway ; 
And Mitchill gaye a clasaical and pleasant 

Discourse about them in the streets that day, 
Naming the shells, and hard to put in verse 'twas, 
' Testaceous coverings of bivalve moUuscas.' ** 

It was in its rooms in this building that I (then a 
school-boy) first visited the cabinet and library of the 
Lyceum, which then seemed to me so extensive. Later 
visits were made after the books and collections were 
removed to the upper rooms of the New York Dispen- 
sary, at the corner of Centre and White Streets, which 
removal occurred in 1831. In 1836 the institution 
was again removed to a new building, erected expressly 
for its accommodation on the west side of Broadway, 
three doors south of Prince Street. Soon after this 
removal, in the autumn of 1836, desirous of enjoying 
the privileges of its library, its collections and its 
weekly meetings, I became a member of the society. 
A description of that little circle of men into which I 
then entered would be a glimpse into the scientific life 
of New York sixty years ago. In another place* I 
have recorded some recollections of their personality, 
which perhaps would here be tedious. My first im- 



* See Faircfalld'0 History of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
formerly the I«yceum of Natural History, pages 84-93, N. Y., 1887. 
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pression after my entrance into this circle of gentlemen 
of such profound learning was that I, a mere tyro, had 
made a mistake in seeking an introduction into so 
erudite a body of savans. But as I became better ac- 
qtiainted with the individual members, I found them all, 
even those who were most learned, so genial, affable, 
and unassuming, and so ready to impart knowledge, 
and to enlighten the ignorance of the novice, that those 
feelings of diffidence soon passed off. That scientific 
circle has all passed away, and I alone am left of those 
who were members of it when I entered. And even of 
the later additions who came in up to the time of my 
removal fi-om New York in 1861, I know of only one 
or two who survive. But I shall always be thankftil 
for the choice acquaintances and friendships which I 
there formed. 

Under the stimulus of this new companionship, 
and by the facilities furnished by the library and the 
collections of the Lyceum, my interest in botany and 
mineralogy was reawakened; and a taste forchonchol- 
ogy also, which had been somewhat encouraged by 
Mr. Barnes, was decidedly developed through the 
kindness of Dr. John C. Jay, who invited me to spend 
an hour with him every Monday evening before the 
meeting of the Lyceum. This hour was devoted to 
the study of shells by the aid of Dr. Jay's personal in- 
struction, his extensive chonchological library, and his 
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then unrivalled collection. This continued through 
many months, and laid the foundation of what knowl- 
edge I afterward acquired in that department. 

Dr. Asa Gray then acted as librarian and superin- 
tendent of the new building, and there began my first 
acquaintance with that charming man, who was des- 
tined to reach such pre-eminence in the botanical 
world, and to be equally known in both hemispheres, 
not only by his profound knowledge of plants, but also 
by his masterly defence of the doctrine of evolution, 
and of its harmony with Christian faith, and by the 
singularly graceful style of his writings. The ac- 
quaintance was interrupted by his removal from New 
York soon after, but in 1872 was renewed and kindled 
into strong friendship, which was closed only by his 
lamented death, in 1888. He left no true successor, 
for, though the land is now full of botanists, no one of 
them has claim to that eminence in every department 
of the study, that ** all-roundness '* of knowledge, and 
that charming command of language which he pos- 
sessed. 

Robert H. Brownne, who had been a teacher in 
the junior department of the New York High School, 
was an active member, and with him my friendship 
became close, and in his company I made many a 
botanical ramble. Soon after my entrance into the 
society he was made Recording Secretary, which office 
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he held for thirty-six years, and during the long, dark 
period of adversity through which the institution had 
to pass, to the nntiring labors of no one individual was 
its life so much indebted as to his. All that Mr. Pair- 
child has said in his history* of his unselfish devotion 
to the society is fully called for. 

A few months after my entrance into the institu- 
tion I was elected its Corresponding Secretary, which 
position I continued to hold until 1861, when I re- 
moved from New York. 

A visit made by my father and myself to a new 
locatity of fossil fishes at Durham, not far from Mid- 
dletown, in 1836, led me to ''rush into print" in 
another department of science, a venture which was 
excusable only by the little knowledge which then 
existed regarding the fossil ichthyology of this coun- 
try. It so happened that the Mercantile Library had, 
at the recommendation of Professor Silliman, just re- 
ceived Agassiz's great work upon fossil fishes. In the 
endeavor to determine our Durham specimens by the 
aid of that work (which contained all that was then 
known upon the subject), it soon became evident that 
most of ours were unnamed, and I ventured, with much 
diffidence, to read a paper on the subject before the 
Xyceum, in which I described two new species, and 



* Sec Fairchlld'8 History of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
formerly the Lyceum of Natural History, pages 73-74. N. Y., 1897. 
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also pointed out that the facts which Agassiz had in- 
dicated regarding the differences of caudal structure in 
different geological formations, were such as to show 
that the rocks containing these fishes must be more re- 
cent than the ''new red sandstone" to which the latest 
geologists had referred them. The paper was received 
with favor by the Lyceum, and was commended by 
Dr. Dekay and by Mr. William Cooper, the leading 
zoological lights of the society, and was printed in its 
•* Annals,** my first venture and (as I now see) a very 
bold one, but it proved to be a happy hit, and changed 
the pre-existing views of the geological age of that 
formation. 

My fietther became a member of the institution a 
year or two later, and was for a long period of years 
one of its Vice-Presidents. 

The subsequent history of the Lyceum was full of 
vicissitude, and it would be tedious here to tell of the 
loss of its building by foreclosure during the financial 
depression of 1839, of its wandering meetings in pri- 
vate houses, its acceptance of rooms in the Medical 
School of the New York University, of the loss of its 
collections by fire, and of its change of name to the 
New York Academy of Sciences, a change very dis- 
tasteful to the older members. All this is fully set 
forth in Prof. Fairchild's history already mentioned. 

The indulgence of my botanical predilections was 
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open navigation my business engagements left me 
little leisure for herborizing. Rarely I was enabled to 
get off for an afternoon, and join Brownne in some of 
those rambles which I have mentioned. These were 
generally directed to Hoboken or Weehawken, and 
were sometimes extended to the great cedar swamp 
near New Durham, then a £aimous locality, penetrable 
only by the aid of water-proof boots, where magnolias, 
rhododendrons and orchids abounded. But most of 
my collecting was done in early morning excursions. 
Many a morning did I arise at 4 a. m. and start off on 
a long tramp to the upper part of the island (there 
were no horse-cars then), returning in time for a hur- 
ried breakfast, that I might be at my desk by 8 A. m., 
or soon after. Occasionally I was allowed to saddle 
Mr. Wallace's carriage horse, and attaching my porte- 
folio to the saddle, I rode out on the ' *old middle road, ' ' 
so called, to a swamp not far from the subsequent site of 
the State Arsenal, now the Zoological Garden in the 
Central Park. At other times I crossed the ferries, 
one morning visiting a piece of woodland in Williams- 
burg, now in the heart of a great city, but more fre- 
quently taking the ferry to Hoboken. 

It was one morning in the latter part of April, 
1838, that in returning from one of these Hoboken 
excursions, I noticed on the Hudson River a large 
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vessel combining the masts of a ship with the side- 
wheels and smoke-funnel of a steamboat. She had 
arrived from England that morning after a seventeen- 
day passage, and was the '* Sirins/' a prophetic har- 
binger of that immense fleet which was soon to destroy 
the prestige of the sailing packets, and to drive them 
from the ocean. Not long after she was followed by 
the '' Great Western;'' a few months more saw the 
establishment of the Cunard I^ine, and later that of the 
Collins steamers and others. This sudden appearance 
of the black hull of the ** Sirius " in our waters took 
the public by surprise and brought great ridicule upon 
a well-known scientist of that day, Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner, who not long before had publicly expressed 
the opinion in a somewhat positive way, that the ocean 
could never be successfully navigated by steam for the 
reason that the amount of friel required would so tax 
the canying-power of the vessel as to leave insufficient 
room for a profitable cargo. Lowell, in the '' Biglow 
Papers,*' tells us '* Don't never prophesy unless ye 
know. ' ' Most excellent advice. 



XXVII 

New Brunswick Tornado of i8)^ — Providence Tornado 
of i8)8, and my Father's further [Meteoro- 
logical Studies — (/5j5-/557). 

On the 1 9th of Jane, 1 835 , a tornado passed through 
the city of New Brunswick, in New Jersey, destroying 
ever3rthing in its path, demolishing the most solid 
buildings, and uprooting and prostrating forests. Its 
course was easterly, and after completing its destruc- 
tive work in the town, it crossed the Raritan River 
and cut a swath through a piece of woodland, uproot- 
ing trees and prostrating them in all directions, mute 
but trustworthy evidences of the forces which had 
overthrown them.' While the path which revealed the 
destructive power of the wind extended for several 
miles in length, its width did not exceed one-fourth of 
a mile. Such devastating tornadoes had been rare in 
the Atlantic States, and the New York newspapers of 
the next day were filled with details of destruction, 
such as we are now accustomed to read of as occurring 
every season in the Western States. It may well be 
supposed that my father, then still pursuing his inves- 
tigations of the phenomena of the Atlantic hurricanes, 
did not omit this opportunity to study the peculiarities 
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of this miniature but fearfully violent storm, and with 
him I visited the locality shortly after the disaster. 
We traversed the streets and squares through which 
the storm had mowed its path, noting a case where a 
church edifice of brick had been cut neatly in two, 
leaving one-half intact, the other a heap of ruins. 
Crossing the river we followed the course of the 
cyclone through the wood I have mentioned, carefully 
scanning the direction in which the trees lay on each 
side of the axis of the path. At a later period he 
revisited this locality, and with compass and chain 
carefully measured the width of the track, and noted 
the position of each fallen tree. When, a few years 
after, certain scientists denied the evidence of any 
whirling motion in the storm, the facts which he had 
just noted enabled him to refute their views, and to 
demonstrate that the popular term of ** whirl-wind " 
truly expressed the characteristics of the storm. The 
observations which he made upon this occasion, and 
his deductions therefrom were published in 1 841 in the 
American Journal of Science. 

Another tornado of similar character which visited 
Providence, R. I., on the afternoon of August 30, 1838, 
gave opportunity for a study of its effects, and its path 
was in like manner made the subject of a careful sur- 
vey, the results of which were published in the same 
journal in April, 1842, disclosing a series of fiaicts which 
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could only be explained by the whirling motion of the 
wind as the storm swept along its path. One of the 
most striking evidences of whirling motion adduced in 
this paper, was that of a post and rail fence of about 
280 feet in length which stood directly across the axis 
of the storm. On the right of the axis the fence was 
prostrated eastwardly in the direction of the advance, 
and the rails scattered onward and inward, while on 
the left every post was prostrated westwardly and the 
rails blown backward opposite to the cyclone's pro- 
gress. The printed diagrams which illustrated the 
paper showed facts which could not be refuted by 
those who had denied the whirling motion. 

Mr. Bspy, a scientist of Philadelphia, had given 
much attention to the study of meteorological pheno- 
mena, and had conceived a theory which he deemed a 
satisfactory explanation of the causes of all violent 
storms, whether local or covering large territory. 
Without going into his theory or his explanation of 
the causes which led to these atmospheric disturb- 
ances, it is sufficient to say that he presupposed in 
these storms a movement of the air from all directions 
inward towards the center, and upward in the contral 
vortex. In these views he was followed by Dr. Robert 
Hare of Philadelphia, who also made much account of 
the influence of electricity as an agent or cause. 

My father, whose studies had been directed to the 
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courses of the stormwinds rather than to the causes of 
their production, now found that these gentlemen were 
trying to controvert the facts which he had adduced, 
and were denying the circular motion of the winds as 
inconsistent with their preconceived opinions. Hence 
arose a controversy between Espy and Hare on the one 
side, and Redfield and Olmsted on the other, mainly 
upon the question whether the storm winds were di- 
rectly centripetal as claimed by the former, or circular 
and involute as proved by the latter. Espy's articles 
appeared in the Journal of the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia from 1836 to 1839, and my fitther's re- 
plies were printed in the same Journal. The discus- 
sions with Dr. Hare, which related rather to the more 
local disturbances called tornadoes, appeared in the 
American Journal of Science from 1841 to 1843. At 
the Annual Meeting of tho American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, this discussion was for 
several years a prominent feature. To the end of his 
life Dr. Hare continued to violently oppose the Red- 
field views, on one occasion going so far as to proclaim 
that Mr. Redfield was disseminating poison, alluding 
to the instructions printed in VlunVs Coast Pilot for 
enabling seamen by proper courses to avoid the dan- 
gers of great cyclonic storms ; instructions which up 
to this day have received the sanction of all experi- 
enced navigators, and of later meteorologists. 
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On one occasion a public oral debate upon the com* 
parative merits of the Redfield and the Bspy theories, 
took place between Espy and Prof. Olmsted of New 
Haven, as a part of the regular winter lecture course 
of the Mercantile Library Association. But my father 
would never permit his views to be called a theory ; he 
used to say ' * Theory he had none, his work was simply 
to record and map out the facts that had been observed, 
to show not how storms were produced, but what 
storms are. If these recorded observations could not 
be reconciled to the theories of others, so much the 
worse for the theories." 

In thus alluding to the continued meteorological 
work of my father I hava advanced beyond the chro- 
nology of my story, but this will perhaps be the best 
place to briefly refer to his further labors in that field, 
labors which continued until interrupted by his death 
in 1857. A detailed list of all his published papers 
may be found in the ^American Journal of Science for 
October, 1857, therefore I need only here to refer to 
a few of the most important. 

A violent winter storm with heavy snow passed 
over southern New England, December 15, 1839, its 
center crossing Cape Cod. He carefully collected the 
facts connected with the directions of the wind over 
the area covered by the storm, and plotted a map 
showing these directions at a given hour. The article 
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was read before the American Philosophical Society in 
January, 1841. It was printed in the Transactions of 
that Society, and reprinted in the t/imerican Journal of 
Science for January, 1842. It is one of the briefest of 
his papers, but the tabular array of its facts, and the 
arrows and circles of its little map perhaps did more to 
work conviction of the truth of his views than did any 
of his previous papers. 

A much more elaborate paper appeared in five 
successive numbers of the American Journal of Science 
for 1846, entitled ** On three several hurricanes of the 
American Seas, and their relation to the northers, so 
called, of the Gulf of Mexico and the Bay of Hondu- 
ras, with charts illustrating the same." The bulk of 
this paper is devoted to setting forth the facts which 
he had collected from marine log-books and other 
authorities, illustrating the movements of a great hur- 
ricane which passed over Cuba, October 5, 1844, pro- 
ceeding northeasterly parallel to our coast, reaching 
Newfoundland the night of October 7, being only three 
days in traversing all that distance, its path covering 
a breadth of over a thousand miles. No one of the 
many storm-tracks which he had studied had been so 
carefully investigated, or had been based upon so many 
synchronous observations. One hundred and sixty- 
five of these are carefully recorded, many of them in 
great detail, covering the right hand, the central and 
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the left hand portions of the storm's path. These ob- 
servations were carefully plotted out on three maps* 
giving in all eleven diagrams, showing the directions 
of the wind at the same moment at as many different 
periods in the storm's progression, to wit, October 5 
at 6 A. M., 9 A. M., 3 p. M., 6 p. M., and midnight; Oc- 
tober 6 at same hours, and October 7 at same hours. 
These diagrams beautifully illustrate both the progres- 
sive and the rotary movements of the storm, and a sin- 
gle glance at them is sufficient to bring conviction of 
the truth of the story which is told by the little arrows 
and the concentric circles to which they are correlated- 
How well do I remember the hours which my father 
spent extended upon the floor over a large chart of the 
Atlantic Ocean, on which he was plotting the facts re- 
corded in the log-books of the ships, which at various 
points over an extent of thousands of miles had en- 
countered the various phases of that terrific hurricane ! 
And yet, many years after this, a writer in one of the 
English scientific journals had the effrontery to say 
that not one of the contenders for the rotary move- 
ment of storms had ever collected a sufficient number 
of observations from both sides of a storm-track to 
prove the rotation ! * 

In the American Journal of Science, July-Septem- 



* Somewhere I hare a copy of thU passage which I hope yet to And 
and to copy Terbatim. 
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bcr, 1854, my father described the leading features and 
the path of a remarkable storm which vexed the 
Atlantic in September, 1853. From 104 distinct ob- 
servations he plotted its course, which in many respects 
was peculiar, especially as to the enormous length of 
the path covered by these observations. The earliest 
appearance of the storm was near the Cape de Verde 
Islands, some six or seven hundred miles from the 
coast of Africa. Proceeding on a course a little north 
of west, its axis gradually curved more northerly > 
until on the 6th of September it was off the coast of 
Florida in Latitude 30^. Thence its path made its usual 
recurvature to a northeasterly course, widening in 
diameter, passing near to Cape Hatteras, then to the 
southward of Newfoundland, continuing to the north of 
Ireland and Scotland, where it was lost to observation, 
after having twice crossed the Atlantic. The distance 
traversed by the axis of this storm, so far as observed, 
was estimated at over seven thousand miles ; its diame- 
ter at the outset was five or six hundred miles, but 
increased to a thousand before it disappeared. It is 
doubtful whether any storm-path of equal length has 
since been traced out. The fall of the barometer along 
the axis of the storm was remarkably great, in sev- 
eral instances it was reported below 28 inches, the 
lowest noticed being 27.30 inches. 

His last contribution to meteorological science was 
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a memoir upon the cyclones or typhoons of the north 
Pacific Ocean, prepared by request of Commodore 
Perry, to accompany his narrative of the United States 
Expedition to Japan ; and was printed in the second 
volume of that work, accompanied by a brief tribute 
to the author. In this memoir he showed that the 
hurricanes of the Pacific followed the same general 
laws as those of the Atlantic, and traced the paths of 
several remarkable storms, among which was one of 
great force encountered by the steamer " Missis- 
sippi," one of the vessels of Commodore Perry's 
squadron. This path was traced from Lat. 20^ N. to 
Lat. 50^ N. The memoir, in a condensed form, was 
also printed in the t/lmerican Journal of Science for 
July, 1857. But the author did not live to see either 
publication in print, having died in February, 1857. 

Besides these studies of atmospheric phenomena, 
and other briefer papers in that department, he pub- 
lished several articles relating to the currents and the 
drift ice of the northern Atlantic, for all of which I may 
refer to the complete list of his contributions already 
mentioned on page 298. 
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Massachusetts Journeyings with My Father — His Early 

Explorations in the Adirondacks and THscovery 

of Mount Marcy and of the Chief Source 

of the Hudson River — (^18)6-18)7), 

In July, 1836, I joined my father in a little jour- 
ney into western Massachusetts, undertaken mainly to 
gratify my passion for mineralogy. A few recollec- 
tions of the journey are here recorded, mainly to illus- 
trate the changes which modes of travel have since 
undergone. There was then no railroad communica- 
tion between Albany and Worcester, and the little 
travel between those points was mostly performed 
by stage-coaches. Meeting my father in Albany by 
appointment, and engaging our places in the coach, 
we were aroused at i A . m . to begin our j ourney . Dark , 
cold, and cheerless was its beginning, but before reach- 
ing the mountain chain which forms the western boun- 
dary of Massachusetts, the sun arose, and with it our 
spirits. Passing the hotel at Lebanon Springs, then a 
noted health resort, I was greatly impressed with the 
extensive and attractive prospect from various points 
on the Taconic Range, where we entered Massachu- 
setts. Descending thence rapidly into the pretty town 
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of Pittsfield, not then the beantifal mral city which now 
exists, we there stopped for breakfast. One of my 
memories is that of the immensely tall and stately elm 
which stood in the public square, a remnant of the 
original forest, overtopping all its fellows, like a giant 
among pigmies. So beautiful a tree was it that its 
picture adorned for many years the notes of one of the 
Pittsfield banks, and thus familiarized it to the public 
of that period. Long, long ago, it disappeared, but 
now the whole town and vicinity are beautified by 
noble successors. From the valley of the Housatonic 
we now slowly made our way upward and eastward 
through the hilly towns upon the western slope of 
the Hoosic Range — Dalton, Windsor, and Peru, the 
latter on the summit. The day was very chilly, though 
in midsummer, and at Peru, where we dined, it was a 
comfort to stand on the sheltered sunny side of the 
house in search of warmth. Descending easterly 
through deep and picturesque mountain gorges, we 
reached Cummington, the birthplace of the poet 
Bryant. Here we left the stage-coach, in order to 
visit Dr. Dwight, the resident physician, who was in- 
terested in mineralogy. He kindly furnished us with 
a large amount of specimens from that region, and 
gave us much useful advice regarding other places 
which we had proposed to visit. We then hired a 
horse and wagon to take us to Chesterfield, a neat, 
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pretty village among the hills. Here we visited one 
of the mineral localities without much success. The 
day continued chilly, and when we reached the inn at 
nightfall we were quite ready to welcome the grateful 
warmth of an old-fashioned wood fire. The next day 
was Sunday, and preferring Northampton to Chester- 
field for church-going, we started early for the former 
town in a wagon. The scenery, as we descended into 
the beautiful valley of the Connecticut amid all the 
charms of a summer morning, was delightful. North- 
ampton was reached in time for service, and there we 
remained until Monday morning. Every one knows 
the beauty of this typical New England town, with its 
wide streets and gigantic over-arching elms, and it 
was perhaps seen at its best in that day, when its rural 
quiet had not been invaded by modem activities. 

At 3 A.M. of Monday we left by stage-coach for 
Amherst. First darkness, then river-fog blotted out 
all scenery, and the ride through the damp and chilly 
meadows was not inspiring. Yet the fog did not en- 
tirely shut out the beauty of the wide streets and of 
the noble elms of the ancient village of Hadley, and 
as we rose out of the river valley we came into clearer 
sky, and alighted at Amherst in time for early break- 
fast. The position of this pretty college town is at- 
tractive in a high degree, but at the time of which I am 
speaking the village presented but a small part of its 
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present beauty. On an elevated plain, commanding 
snperb views of the stirrounding hills, and of Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke, it was then comparatively 
bare and treeless, yet giving promise of what might be 
expected when time should mature the newly-planted 
growth. Professor Hitchcock (afterwards president of 
the college) whom we had hoped to see, was absent* 
but my father was gratified by an opportunity to meet 
one of his early associates, whom he had not seen 
since the days of his Cromwell life. This was Dr. 
Timothy Gridley, son of the *' Squire Gridley " men- 
tioned on page io8. We had called at his home during 
his absence. Soon after, hearing of our call, he started 
to find us. As he approached, my father recognized 
him, and waited till he drew nigh. He, in turn, gazing 
steadily in my father's face, took him by the hand, and 
for some seconds uttered no word, and then exclaimed 
"O Bill!" The mutual recognition was complete* 
but each only saw the ** Bill " and the ** Tim" of a 
quarter century past, and it was touching to see the 
delight of their renewed companionship. The Doctor 
went with us to the college, where we examined such 
collections as it could present at that day. Of these 
the most interesting were the fossil foot-prints of the 
omithoid Saurians, which Professor Hitchcock had 
recently secured for the college. At a later date my 
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father made the Professor's acquaintance, which 
ripened into a warm friendship. 

We had hoped to climb Mount Holyoke, but 
threatening weather led us to shorten the Amherst visit, 
so we proceeded by stage-coach to Cromwell, where 
several days were spent in visiting old friends and 
relatives, and in geological and mineralogical excur- 
sions, one of which was to the old cobalt mine at 
Chatham ; another to the granite quarries of Haddam. 
It was at this time that we were so fortunate as to dis- 
cover a new and rich locality of fossil fishes, which led 
to the publication of the little memoir mentioned on 
page 290. 

I have given more space to this journey of my 
youth than is warranted by its importance, but ** old 
men will be talking." I began this chapter with the 
object of recounting two journeys of much more im- 
portance made by my father in the years 1836 and 1837 
into a portion of northern New York then almost un- 
known, but which has now become one of the most 
noted pleasure resorts of our land. The region referred 
to is mostly embraced in Essex, Franklin, Clinton, and 
Hamilton counties, and, with the exception of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire and the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina, contains the most 
elevated summits this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
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But up to the visits I am about to narrate, this fact 
had remained unknown and unsuspected. 

** This part of the State was surveyed into large 
tracts, or townships, by the colonial government as 
early as 1772. But the topography of the mountains 
and streams in the upper conntry appears not to have 
been properly noted, if at all examined, and in the ex- 
isting maps (1836) had either been omitted or repre- 
sented erroneously. ' ' There is some evidence that the 
Indians occasionally used one of the mountain gorges 
in journeying from the Hudson to the Raquette. * * But 
these savages had no inducement to make the laborious 
ascent of sterile mountain peaks which they held in 
superstitious dread, or to explore the hidden sources 
of the rivers which they send forth, and even the hardy 
huntsmen of later times had then penetrated but a lit- 
tle way into the mountain recesses.** So little con- 
ception did geographers have of the elevation of the 
country lying west of Lake Champlain that William 
Darby, one of the best of them, estimated it at some- 
thing more than a thousand feet. James Macauley, 
who in 1829 published three volumes upon the ** Nat- 
ural, Statistical, and Civil History of New York,'* had 
a little more correct conception, and thought that some 
of the summits might reach 2,500 or 3,000 feet. 

In 1826, ten years before the time of this narrative, 
a young Scotchman named Henderson, a resident of 
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Jersey City, who had married the daughter of Archi- 
bald Maclntyre of Albany, learned from a St. Francis 
Indian the existence of enormous deposits of magnetic 
iron ore within the region referred to. Exploration 
confirmed the truth of the story, and large purchases 
of land were made by Maclntyre, Henderson and their 
associates within the town of Newcomb, and in 1834 a 
settlement was begun, a company incorporated, and 
some attempts made to manufacture iron and steel. 

Two years later (in the summer of 1836) the pro- 
prietors invited my father to join them in a visit to 
these works and in an exploration of their vicinity. 
The party consisted of Mr. Maclntyre, Judge McMar- 
tin of Montgomery County, David Henderson, and 
David C. Colden of Jersey City, together with James 
Hall, then assistant State Geologist of the northern 
district and now (1894) still living in his eighty- third 
year, and my father, six in all. 

The party left Saratoga, August 10, and proceed- 
ing through lyake George embarked at Ticonderoga on 
one of the Lake Champlain steamers, noted at that day 
for their excellence, landing at Port Henry on the 1 2th. 
The next day they started on horseback for the wilder- 
ness. After six miles the cultivated country gave 
way to forest. By a rough road they passed through 
a gorge of the Schroon Mountain ridge under a heavy 
rain, and stopped lor the night at Clear Pond at the only 
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house on the road. The next day, crossing the Boreis 
River, one of the branches of the Hudson, they con- 
tinued their way and struck the main or northern 
branch of the Hudson a little below its junction with 
the outlet of Lake Sanford. At this outlet they left 
the road and followed a difficult path along the west 
side of the lake, which after six miles of rough travel 
brought them to the iron- works and settlement (named 
Maclnt3nre from the chief proprietor) on the afternoon 
of the 15th, after three days in the saddle. 

After a day's rest the party (provided with camp 
equipage) started on an exploration of the main branch 
of the Hudson towards its source . Proceeding through 
the forest in a southeasterly direction, a few miles 
brought them to the river.* Following up its course 
from the north, crossing and recrossing on slippery 
boulders through awful gorges, climbing around im* 
posing cascades and ever ascending, on the second day 
they reached a point where by a natural dam of rock 
the water was still and quiet, though yet in a narrow 
gorge. To this point former explorations had reached. 
Thenceforward was new ground. Still following the 
stream until it forked into unequal branches they con- 
tinued up the northern tributary, which proved to be 
the outlet of a beautiful lake of about a mile in length, 



* This has since been called Opalescent River from the beautifnl opal- 
escent pebbles of labradorite found in its bed. 
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which was named Lake Colden in honor of one of the 
party, and here a third encampment was made. The 
continaous ascent since the settlement at Maclnt3n:e 
had been left, and the occasional sight of mountain 
peaks which still towered above them, convinced all 
that the elevation of this mountain group had been 
greatly underrated, and they much regretted that they 
had no barometer with them. Heavy rain fell during 
the night and precluded a general advance. But a 
portion of the party passed along the western shore of 
Lake Colden up another stream which proved to be 
the outlet of a second lake lying between two precipi- 
tous mountains. This they named Avalanche Lake. 
Meanwhile my father with Mr. Henderson resumed 
the ascent of the main stream of the Hudson, follow- 
ing it for more than two miles in a southeasterly and 
southerly direction up a constant succession of falls 
and rapids. Before returning my father climbed a 
neighboring ridge in order to obtain a more extended 
view, and from this point he noticed a mountain peak 
evidently higher than any that had yet met their view. 
Carefully noting its bearings, they rejoined the rest of 
the party at the camp. This peak (as will presently 
be seen) was the highest in the State, and now bears 
the name of Mt. Marcy. The next morning brought 
mists and rain, and provisions running short, further 
exploration was reluctantly abandoned, and the party 
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returned to Maclntyre by a shorter route, and thence 
homeward. 

Later in the year, Professors Emmons and Hall, 
of the State Geological Survey, ascended Whiteface 
Mountain, which rises from Lake Placid, far to the 
north of the region our travelers had explored, and 
distinctly recognized the high peak my father had 
noticed, and they estimated it to be about sixteen miles 
south of Whiteface. 

The report which the returning travelers brought 
regarding the great elevation of the district they had 
visited created much interest. At the meetings of the 
Lyceum of Natural History in New York the subject 
was discussed and commented upon, and it was very 
natural that there should be a desire to revisit these 
mountains, complete the explorations and make accu- 
rate instrumental observations. 

Accordingly, at the end of July, 1837, a second 
expedition was organized, consisting of Messrs. Mac- 
lntyre, Henderson, Hall and Redfield, members of the 
party of the previous year, to whom was added Pro- 
fessor Emmons, geologist of the northern district of 
the State, Professor Torrey, the State botanist, 
Ingham, a young artist of New York, Strong, of 
New York, and Miller, of Princeton. Landing at 
Port Henry as before and pursuing the same route as 
in the preceding year, they reached the furnace and 
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settlement of Mclntyre near Lake Sanford on the ist 
of August. Here all the resources of the settlement 
were placed at their disposal. Provided with two 
good mercurial mountain barometers, and accompanied 
by a hunter and five woodsmen as assistants, they left 
on the 3d and made their camp that evening at the 
outlet of Lake Golden. Thence they followed up the 
main branch of the Hudson along the route of the 
preceding year, keeping the bed of the stream where 
practicable, and when interrupted by falls and rapids 
climbing the adjacent forest-clad cliffs, they soon 
reached unexplored ground. At the distance of three 
miles from their camp a bend of the river carried their 
ascending course northeastward into a lofty wide 
valley of moderate slope lying between two high 
mountain ridges. Here their camp was made at an 
elevation of 3,700 feet. At that height the night was 
very cold and ice was freely formed. The party occa- 
sionally heard the cries of a panther which had been 
reconnoitering their track. On the morning of the 
5th the march up the valley was resumed, and at 8.40 
A. M. the highest point of the pass was reached, where 
in a little mountain meadow of less than half an acre 
two streams arise and pursue opposite courses, the one 
the source of the Hudson on its way to the Atlantic at 
Sandy Hook, the other one of the sources of the 
Au Sable River bound for Lake Champlain, and thence 
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to the St. Lawrence. Their barometric measurement 
made this point about 4,700 feet above tide. Their 
ascent hither had brought them near the flank of the 
high mountain peak distantly seen in the previous 
year, and which now promised to be easily reached* 
Making their way by compass through the matting of 
dwarf pines and spruces which ever grew lower, they 
came at last upon the bare mountain top, and at 10 
A'.M. they stood upon the summit of what is now 
known as Mount Marcy, the highest peak of the 
Adirondack Mountains, and, with the exception of 
Mount Washington, the highest summit this side of 
the North Carolinian AUeghanies. Their barometric 
measurement based upon contemporaneous observa- 
tions at Burlington, Vt., made its height above the sea 
to be 5,467 feet. But later observations repeated 
under more favorable circumstances show the true 
height at about 5,400 feet. 

The party remained upon the summit about five 
hours enjoying the prospect of the wonderful sea of 
mountain billows by which they were surrounded, 
looking eastward far beyond Lake Champlain to the 
great mountain ranges of Vermont, northward towards 
the symmetrical and beautiful peak of Whiteface, and 
westward over a vast expanse diversified with moun- 
tain and lake. My father occupied himself in taking 
bearings of the points within vision, upwards of fifty 
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of which are recorded in his little pocket memorandum 
book, which I still possess. Dr. Torrey, delighted at 
finding himself in the midst of a truly Alpine Flora, 
made haste to secure specimens. Placing a small red 
and white flag upon the southwestern extremity of the 
peak, and erecting upon the northeastern portion a 
pyramid of stone about five feet high, they descended 
by a short cut directly to the camp they had left in the 
morning, and next day returned to Lake Colden. On 
the 7th they visited Avalanche Lake and beheld the 
wonderful dyke, the decay of which has left an abrupt 
and awful chasm through the mountain eastward. To 
this mountain was afterward applied the name of Mac- 
Martin, one of the party of the previous year. On the 
morning of the 8th they made the ascent of the mount* 
ain lying to the westward of Lake Colden. The point 
from which they started was much lower than that 
from which Mount Marcy was approached, and the 
ascent far steeper and more difficult* but the view of 
the wonderful lake region westward, and of the great 
pass or notch at the foot of the mountain, well repaid 
the effort. The highest peak of this mountain was 
found to be 5 , 1 83 feet, a little lower than Mount Marcy, 
but the extent of the mountain mass was far greater, 
presenting four successive peaks, of which the highest 
afterward received the name of Maclntyre, in honor of 
the late Comptroller of the State. Descending the 
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western slope of this mountain, the party made their 
camp in a ravine leading into the valley of the Au 
Sable. The fine weather of the previous days had 
now left them, and on the 9th, after a stormy night, 
they made their way through rain down to the Au 
Sable valley, thence southerly to its head, and then 
through the ** Indian Pass*' just mentioned, leading 
from North Elba to Lake Henderson, and which the 
modern tourist sees at a distance southward from the 
elevated plateau at * 'Scott's," and reached the Mac- 
Intyre Furnace at 4 p. m. of the 9th, after seven days* 
absence. The result of the second expedition had been 
in every way satisfactory. The estimates of the great 
elevation of the country based upon the experience and 
observations of the first, had been more than confirmed 
by instrumental measurements ; the true source of the 
Hudson had been ascertained ; a new mountain world 
had been disclosed^ destined to become within a few 
years one of the leading pleasure-resorts of the land, 
and the erroneous and misleading pre-existing maps 
could now be replaced by accurate delineations. 

After my father's return he prepared a narrative 
«f the two journeys, setting forth the chief geograph- 
ical features of the region, and from this narrative, and 
from his original field notes I have compiled this his- 
tory. His account was published in the American 
Journal of Science for January, 1838, and reprinted in 
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the O^ew York Family tMaga[ine, Vol. V, page 345. 
The substance of it in a more popular form had ap- 
peared in letters to the Journal of Commerce during 
August, 1837. A wood-cut map which I prepared 
from his field notes illustrated his narrative. This 
little map was the first to give the correct delineation 
of the geographical features of the region, and became 
the basis of the subsequent maps. 

The name Adirondacks as applied to this group 
of mountains seems to have been of later date. The 
name nowhere appears in my father's narrative. 
The settlement of Maclntyre Furnace was subse- 
quently called Adirondack, and in Emmons' Geolog- 
ical Report published in 1842 he first applies the name 
to the higher or central portion of the group. 

On the map illustrating my father's narrative the 
dominating summit to which the exploration was 
mainly directed is simply called **The High Peak of 
Essex. ' * Subsequently the State Geologists who owed 
their appointments to Governor William Marcy saw fit 
to call it Mount Marcy, under which name it is 
generally known. Others have proposed to follow 
Headley in calling it Tahawus, after a supposed Indian 
Chief. Certainly it was hardly just that the explorer 
who first saw the peak, took its bearings, led a second 
expedition to its top, and made the first measurement 
of its height, should not have been honored by its 
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name. At this day it is acknowledged that high 
monntain sommits shotild commemorate the names of 
scientists rather than those of politicians, or even states- 
men. At a mnch later date Verplanck Colvin, who 
was employed by the State to make a thorough topo- 
graphical snrvey of these mountains, did render tardy 
and imperfect justice, so far as was then possible, by 
giving the name of Redfield to another and lower peak 
lying in the wilderness of summits eastward of Mount 
Jiarcy. 



XXIX 

Transportation Lines and Agents — Ramsay Crooks — 

Asa Whitney — Produce Commission Houses — 

Bread %iot of 18)9—0833-18^0.) 

The business which I had entered brought me 
into almost daily communication with the leading 
men who were interested in the freighting lines upon 
the Hudson River, and with the ''forwarders,'* as they 
were called, who controlled the carrying trade upon 
the Erie Canal and upon the Great Lakes. I have 
already spoken of Mr. Van Santvoord, who managed 
the freighting department of the Swiftsure line of 
which my father was the steamboat manager. Another 
line of freight barges was the ** Eckford Line,'* which 
at the outset was managed by Isaac Newton, a man of 
great executive and diplomatic ability, shrewd and 
sharp in looking after the interests intrusted to him, 
quiet but firm in his manner, an Elder in the Baptist 
Church. Afterwards when the different freighting lines 
consolidated so far as to ''pool" their earnings, he was 
appointed head of the consolidation, and took general 
charge of the accounts rendered, and of the monthly 
apportionment of earnings. His sharp vision, how- 
ever, saw that there was a better avenue to wealth in 
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the passenger business of the Hudson, and he afterwards 
associated himself with others in building new, large 
and powerful steamers which for many years had ex- 
clusive possession of the night travel on the Hudson, 
a travel which became immense and very profitable. 
This enterprise also made a large diversion from the 
business of the freight barges, drawing from them 
much of the light and more profitable traffic for 
Albany and other points. 

Another freighting line of barges upon the Hud- 
son, running to Troy, was represented by a family of 
Welsh origin named Griffith. Griffith P. Griffith, the 
eldest brother, resided at Troy and had the chief 
charge of the interests of the line. He was a man of 
great ability, with open, frank manners, and the 
sturdy, downright integrity so often found in that 
race, and had great influence in all the negotiations 
regarding the common and separate interests of the 
allied lines. His brother, Kvan Griffith looked after 
the New York end of the business. He was a short, 
square-built man, slightly pock-marked, who com- 
manded the respect of all his business associates. At 
a later period the New York business of the Troy 
Line was managed by Walter S. Griffith, son of the 
Grif&th first mentioned. He united much determina- 
tion and firmness of purpose with great suavity of 
manner, and with just enough knowledge of legal 
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practice to make him self-willed. He was very prom- 
inent in Presbyterian Church affairs in Brooklyn, and 
a very active corporate member of the A. B. C. F. M. 
But I do not think that he drew to himself the esteem 
of his business associates » as did the father and the 
uncle. 

Of the agents who in those days represented in 
New York the various lines of boats upon the canals 
to which the river barges were feeders, I cannot say 
much that is complimentary. There were among 
them some good honorable men, but most of them 
had not a high character either intellectually or mor- 
ally. As their principal duty was that of soliciting 
patronage, perhaps it was not to be expected that 
they should rise much above the drummer's level. 

Early in the history of the Swiftsure Line (about 
1836 or 1837, I should say) an arrangement was made 
with the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad Company to 
receive on our barges such freight as that road delivered 
at Albany, and to forward by it from Albany such 
freight and emigrant passengers as we could control. 
This brought us into intimate relations with Ramsay 
Crooks, its President, a native of Scotland, whose 
previous history had been rather remarkable. In his 
earlier days he had been a fur trader among the Indian 
tribes of the Northwest, where he had experienced 
adventures, dangers and hardships such as rarely fall 
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to the lot of man. After John Jacob Astor had 
established the American Pur Company with a trading 
post at the month of the Columbia River, he employed 
Mr. Crooks for many years, and when Mr. Astor with- 
drew from that company Mr. Crooks became its head. 
At this time its principal establishment was at Macki- 
naw, and its storehouse for furs now forms part of the 
premises occupied as a hotel under the name of the 
** Astor House," and there I was lately shown the old 
letter-books and the accounts of the American Fur 
Company, much of the former consisting of the letters 
of Mr. Crooks. His adventures while wandering in the 
great western wilderness form no small part of those 
recounted by Washington Irving in his volume 
entitled * 'Astoria. * * After the decline of the American 
Fur Company, Crooks was made President of the 
Mohawk & Hudson Railroad Company, and I was 
brought into frequent intercourse with him. He was 
a dark-complexioned man, of rather short and sturdy 
figure, decided and frank in his address, with a manner 
inspiring trust and confidence. 

During the railroad negotiations above referred to, 
my father also became closely acquainted with the 
Superintendent of the road, Asa Whitney. This gen- 
tleman was born in Townsend, Mass., December i, 
1 79 1, a descendant of John and Bleanor Whitney, 
i)riginal settlers of Watertown, Mass. His father (of 
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the same name) was a blacksmith ; and his son, after 
learning his father's trade, acquired skill as a ma- 
chinist, and by his employer was sent to Brownville, 
N. Y. to superintend the erection of the machinety 
of a cotton factory. Here he remained, canying on a 
business in machine and forge works until 1830, when 
he was appointed Assistant Engineer of the Mohawk 
& Hudson Railroad under John B. Jervis, engineer, 
and became superintendent of the road in the follow- 
ing year. He held this position for many years, and 
in 1839 was elected one of the canal commissioners 
of New York State, and for two years he superin- 
tended the enlargement and management of the Erie 
Canal and its branches. In October, 1842, he removed 
to Philadelphia to engage in the manufacture of loco- 
motives in partnership with Mathias W. Baldwin, the 
founder of that immense establishment now known 
throughout the world as the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works ; and a few years later he started an establish- 
ment for the manufacture of car- wheels by an annealing 
process which he had invented and patented. The 
acquaintance which my father made with him was 
destined to ripen into a warm and lasting friendship, 
cemented eventually by a family alliance. 

With the leading commission houses for the sale 
of western produce I was also brought into daily con- 
tact by our position as carriers. The trade in the 
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leading commodities of food was already large, but 
had not yet developed the speculative and even gam- 
bling forms which have become so prominent a feature 
in modem commerce. The Chicago wheat-pits did 
not yet exist, nor were there yet snch marts as the 
Com Exchanges of the great commercial cities. In- 
deed exports of wheat and com were on the most 
limited scale until the great Irish famine of 1844-5, 
followed by our heavy crop of 1846 stimulated these 
exports into activity. It was long after this period 
that the dealers in flour and grain were in the habit of 
meeting in the cool spring mornings on the sunny 
sidewalks of South Street, near the wharves where our 
barges were unloaded, for the purpose of buying, sell- 
ing, making arrangements for lightering, shipping, 
etc. This place was directly in front of the store of 
James B. Douglas, a flour dealer whose office we 
shared in common. The crowds upon the sidewalk 
and about his doorway at last became inconvenient 
and annoying, and he suggested that the dealers 
should hire his lower floor as a permanent place for 
such meetings, where they could be protected from the 
weather, be provided with tables for their sample 
boxes and with other suitable conveniences. The 
suggestion was eagerly acted upon, and proved so 
acceptable that soon the accommodations were en- 
larged, and in a year or two more the whole property 
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of No. 1 6 South Street, with an L fronting on Broad 
Street, was bought and a new building erected thereon. 
This was the first Corn Exchange in the United States, 
and was the forerunner and predecessor of the magnifi- 
cent Produce Exchange now standing on Whitehall 
Street. 

But this narrative has brought me to a later 
period than that of which I wish to speak. In the 
years firom 1833 to 1850 the leading flour commission 
merchants of New York were Eli Hart, James M. 
Hoyt, John Dows and Ira B. Cary. Wheat had not 
yet begun to be transported to market in bulk, but was 
ground at the western mills and the resulting product 
barreled and marketed. The chief landing places 
were then at the foot of Cortlandt Street, on the North 
River, and from Broad Street to Coenties Slip on the 
East River. Eli Hart was one of the earliest, shrewd- 
est, and most successful of these early commission 
merchants, and had the selling of the product of John 
H. Beach, E. S. Beach and others of the leading 
Rochester millers. He and James M. Hoyt had their 
warehouses near the Cortlandt Street wharf. Dows 
& Cary established themselves upon South Street, 
near Coenties Slip. At one time, I think about 1836 
to 1838, they were associated with Hart & Hoyt under 
the name of Eli Hart, Hoyt, Dows & Co. They built 
what was for that time a large storehouse on the east 
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side of Washington Street, just north of Cortlandt 
Street. And this fact brings to mind one of the 
earliest bread riots which is on record in our happy- 
land. The seasons of 1837 and 1838 had been accom- 
panied by great financial depressions, as already 
mentioned on page 280. Crops had been poor, the 
winters long and severe, prices of provisions and fuel 
unprecedentedly high, and there was really a great 
amount of distress among the poor. I cannot dis- 
tinctly recall the date of the winter to which I am 
about to recur, but I think it must have been about 
January of 1838 that, sitting alone in our office reading 
(for winter was an idle season with us), I was called 
to the door and told that a mob was sacking the great 
flour store of Eli Hart, Hoyt, Dows & Co. Putting 
on my overcoat (for it was intensely cold) I rushed 
around the corner and found that it was indeed even 
so. The street in front of the store was filled with an 
excited, yelling crowd, among whom were many 
women. The mob had already gained entrance and 
were employed in rolling the barrels of flour into the 
street, where the heads were stove in and the contents 
emptied. If any one attempted to interfere he was 
instantly covered with flour and hustled away. In a 
little while the street was ankle deep in flour. Women 
were filling sacks and aprons and traveling off" with 
their loads. No resistance was made and no violence 
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to person attempted, and the roaring crowd seemed to 
be enjoying the whole affair as a good joke. Darkness 
soon closed the scene, and by this time sufficient police 
force arrived to scatter the misdoers. A meeting of 
the unemployed had been called that afternoon in the 
City Hall Park under the leadership of some of the 
demagogues who can always be found more ready for 
such work than for honest labor. One of them was 
named Levi D. Slamm, and he and his associates were 
long after known under the title of Slamm, Bang & 
Co. In the course of the meeting one of the speakers 
denounced ''the monopolists/' as he termed them, and 
said there was plenty of food in Hart's store. One of 
the mob took up the cry , * *To Hart's store ! To Hart's 
store !" and thither at once rushed the crowd with the 
result I have mentioned. 

I really believe that the armies of brutal strikers 
which have become such a curse to the real laborers 
at the present day have not half the excuse for their 
strikes that these poor starving wretches had for their 
violence. These needed work, and were ready to work 
for what they could get. The former will neither 
work nor let others work, but spend months in drunken 
idleness at the will of their brutal, despotic leaders. 

Eli Hart I remember as a tall, spare man of great 
taciturnity. I never heard him unbend to free, social 
intercourse except on one occasion, when he and Mr. 
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Van Santvoord sat down and chatted together for an 
hour on the experiences of their early days. His repu- 
tation for probity and fair dealing was excellent. He 
and his (at one time) partner James M. Hoyt were 
among the prominent founders of the Merchants' Ex- 
change Bank, which in its earlier years was located 
at the corner of Greenwich and Dey Streets. 

James M. Hoyt was a more attractive man in 
every way. Of stouter build, yet of fair height, he 
had an open, expressive countenance, dark, flashing 
eyes, and dignified yet agreeable manners. He was 
one of the most choleric men I ever knew, but his fits 
of passion were brief and quickly followed by the 
sunshine of fair judgment and gentlemanly acknowl- 
edgment. For many a year did he prove a firm and 
constant fiiend to my elders in all their business rela- 
tions. His oldest son, Jesse, had been a schoolmate 
with me at the New York High School, and as one of 
the writing monitors was placed in charge of my un- 
formed chirography. He was afterwards associated 
with his father in business, and continued it after the 
death of the latter. He became largely interested in 
enterprises in and about Saginaw, Mich., first devel- 
oped the immense salt industry of that region and 
became very wealthy. After the death of his father 
and mine and that of my associate, Mr. Van Sant- 
voord, he continued a true and faithful friend whose 
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memory I shall always cherish with love and grati- 
tude. He is not to be confounded with Jesse Hoyt, 
the politician, who was at one time Collector of the 
Port of New York. He died about 1886. 

The senior member of the original firm of Dows 
& Carey was John Dows, the oldest of four brothers 
who came to New York from Charlton, Saratoga 
County, and who all entered into the commission busi- 
ness. The next in age was Ammi, who came to New 
York later than the others, and who was for many 
years associated with a partner named Guiteau, though 
for a time I think he was a member of his brother's 
firm. He was a man of considerable reading, some- 
what disposed to take up fads. At one time in his 
politics he was an extreme Protectionist, and at a later 
period an earnest Democrat. He died in middle life, 
and in his later years became a strong high church- 
man. James, the third brother, was not at any time 
associated with the others, but carried on a commis- 
sion butter and cheese business in a small way near the 
foot of Dey Street. He removed to California, and is 
said to have been so seriously compromised in the 
doings of the celebrated Vigilance Committee of San 
Francisco that he found it advisable to return to New 
York. I do not know his later history. The young* 
est brother, David, survived the others, and eventually 
became one of the wealthiest men of New York. We 
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were nearly of the same age, and in our capacity as 
clerks had daily business intercourse, which led to 
warm mutual regard. He rapidly rose from a humble 
clerkship to be at last the head of one of the most 
prominent, powerful, and wealthy houses of New York. 
Although always deeply absorbed in a business which 
called for the closest attention and most strenuous 
energy, he was a man of large ideas and fEur-reach- 
ing plans. He lived to see his firm, and that of Jesse 
Hoyt & Co. , the leading merchants in their branch of 
trade, and great powers in the community. Both these 
firms passed through some of the most stringent finan- 
cial crises, and withstood the pressure when every 
other house in their trade was forced to suspend. The 
reputation of both houses for probity and uprightness 
was irreproachable. David Dows died in 1890, leav- 
ing a large fortune with several children to enjoy it. 
One daughter married Mr. Cooksey, of English origin, 
who had been an employee of her father. Another 
daughter married one of the celebrated printing press 
manufacturers, the Hoes, of New York, and both have 
country residences at Seal Harbor, where my summers 
of late years have been spent. Alexander E. Orr, who 
I think was in some way connected with Mr. Dows by 
marriage, and was for many years his book-keeper and 
cashier and afterwards a partner, succeeded him, and 
now holds a prominent position in the mercantile world 
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of New York, and (1894) is president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. It is pleasing to me to trace these suc- 
cessful careers of men whom I knew as youthful clerks, 
and with whom long years ago I had so much agreea- 
ble intercourse. 

A word as to Ira B. Cary, the junior partner of 
the original firm of Dows & Cary. He was a bom 
trader, a man of little education, but he had a faculty 
for mental calculation combined with a retentive mem- 
ory. He could spend a whole day in the largest and 
most comprehensive operations of buying and selling 
without memoranda, and at the end give his clerk the 
clearest and most accurate details in proper shape for 
record. In the days when internal commerce was 
limited to water- ways, the advent of winter put a stop 
to all movement of produce. Hence the course of 
trade and the state of prices depended much upon the 
time of freezing of the Erie Canal, and it used to be 
said that as this critical season drew near, Cary's 
habiliments were always a sure indication as to whether 
he were a buyer or a seller. When he appeared among 
his fellow-merchants clad in thick overcoat buttoned 
to the chin, his hands encased in thick gloves, his 
shivering manner indicated that winter was about to 
seal up the channels of supply, and they knew that he 
was then a buH. But if he strutted about without 
overcoat or gloves, coat thrown wide open regardless 
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of existing weather, he meant to inspire belief that the 
close of navigation was far in the foture, and he was 
evidently a bear. Gross in person and mde in manner, 
he had, indeed, much suggestiveness of the bear ! 



XXX 

Journey to Ohio with DAy Father — ^eath of His Friend y. 
^l^hard Hubbard, of Middletown — Consequent 
business Entanglements and Final Set- 
tlement — 18)9. 

My father had long been planning a visit to his 
brothers and sister, in Ohio, whom he had not seen 
since their visit to him in 1832. Accordingly, in the 
summer of 1839, accompanied by his wife and myself, 
the journey was accomplished. Twenty-nine years 
earlier, as we have seen, he had made a slow and pain- 
ful journey on foot over nearly the same route for a 
similar object. The changes which the interval of 
time had effected were marvelous. Extensive forests 
had been cleared, cities, towns, and villages had sprung 
up as if by magic in what was a wilderness when he 
traversed it ; and although the intervening region was 
not yet covered with the network of railroads which 
now reach almost every county in the land, yet the 
great trunk line from Albany westward was in progress, 
and under various distinct corporations portions of it 
were completed. As far as Niagara and Buffalo we 
were accompanied by Alexander Stuart and his 
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mother, and by Miss Mary Wallace, my step-aunt, 
who met as at Albany. We journeyed from Albany 
to Schenectady over the Mohawk and Hudson Rail- 
road, were drawn out of the Hudson River valley up 
an inclined plane by a stationary engine, and in like 
manner lowered to the level of the Mohawk valley at 
Schenectady (as described on page 233). The first 
night was spent at Schenectady, where we called upon 
Mr. Asa Whitney, the superintendent of the railroad, 
and where I first saw the lady to whom four years later 
I was married. From Schenectady to Utica we jour- 
neyed over the Schenectady and Utica Railroad 
through the fertile and beautiful valley of the Mohawk, 
which often reminded me of some portions of the 
valley of the Connecticut, in which my childhood had 
been spent. From Utica we diverged in order to make 
our first visit to Trenton Falls, one of the most at- 
tractive dells in our land. While in the deep gorge a 
mile away from the hotel, sudden darkness came upon 
us, and from a dense thunder-cloud above descended 
a tremendous shower, accompanied by vivid lightning 
and peals of thunder. There was nothing to do but 
to return to the hotel, which we reached thoroughly 
soaked. Good Mr. Moore, the landlord, provided us 
all with change of clothing, our baggage having been 
left at Utica, and we spent the evening in a jolly mood 
before a roaring fire. Next morning we paid a second, 
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more leisurely, drier visit to the falls, which had by 
the heavy rain been greatly increased in impressive- 
ness, and we explored the whole extent of the glen. 
The rocks of the wonderful gorge through which the 
stream has cut its way were very rich in fossils, espe- 
cially of those curious animals called trilobites, in the 
search for which our good friend Alek Stuart (as we 
called him) became so absorbed that it was with diffi- 
culty that we tore him away in time for our departure. 

From Utica to Auburn we journeyed by rail, 
stopping over night at Syracxxse. The American 
system of baggage checking (that simple yet wonderful 
contribution to the comfort of travel) had not then 
been introduced, and I well remember the frightful 
scene of confusion which ensued on our arrival at this 
station, where loo passengers struggled with each 
other to find, identify, and claim each his own belong- 
ings. Before continuing the journey to Auburn the 
next day we had time to visit the extensive salt works 
at Salina, and to examine the various modes of evapo- 
rating the brine pumped from the wells on the border 
of Onondaga Lake. 

At Auburn railroad travel ceased, but delightful 
stage coaches carried us onward to Rochester, over a 
delightful country, and through the charming rural 
town of Canandaigua, where we stopped over night. 
A day was pleasantly spent at Rochester in visiting 
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various objects of interest. At that time the Genesee 
valley famished most of the wheat consumed in New 
York and New Bngland^ and the Falls of the Genesee 
River at Rochester furnished the motive power by 
which most of it was manufactured into flour, and its 
reputation for excellency was known throughout the 
land. I^ittle then did the Rochester people dream 
that another great city was to arise by the falls of the 
Mississippi River which should become a successful 
rival. We of course visited the Falls of the Genesee 
and some of the finest of the mills, drove to the beau- 
tiful cemetery of Mount Hope, and to Carthage where 
the Genesee River emerges from its precipitous banka 
and forms a little port at its entrance into I^ake 
Ontario. 

Another delightful stage-coach journey carried 
us from Rochester to Lockport, over the famous 
'* Ridge Road*' extending for more than sixty miles 
along an ancient beach of Lake Ontario, and of such 
an excellent quality that eight miles per hour was the 
customary speed of the eight hours* drive. From 
Lockport to Niagara (a distance of about twenty- three 
miles) was a railroad, one of the early, cheap con- 
structions laid with a light strap rail so slightly 
fastened that we were in constant fear that these 
snake-heads, as they were termed, would suddenly 
spring at the passengers through the bottom of the 
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car. But we were spared this horror, and reached 
Niagara Falls at nightfall. Here we remained from 
Saturday evening till Tuesday morning. Of course 
we were all duly impressed with the majesty of the 
falls, which my father had seen nearly thirty years 
before, when it was in the midst of a wilderness. 
That point of Table Rock on which he had then stood 
to view the falls from the Canada shore had fallen into 
the abyss years before our visit. We diligently 
employed our time in examining all the interesting 
objects of the vicinity, but ever returned to the grand 
central object of wonder with deepening feelings of 
awe and admiration. I shall here inflict no description 
upon the reader of these recollections. 

We continued the journey to Buffalo by rail. This 
city, which at the time of my father's journey in 1810 
was an insignificant village^ had now become a town 
of considerable importance, stimulated by the growing 
trans-shipping trade between the Erie Canal and the 
Lakes. Since the date of the journey I am now 
describing, its growth has been still more accelerated 
by its becoming a great manufacturing center. 

At Buffalo we took a steamboat through the 
length of Lake Brie (the lake maintaining its reputa- 
tion for inconstant surface), and up the Detroit River 
to the city of that name. Here a day was spent in 
examining a town in many respects peculiar, present- 
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ing many traces of its French origin. Its growth, 
which had been rapid a few years previously, was now 
checked by the wretched state of banking affairs in the 
State of Michigan ; State bank notes were for the most 
part so depreciated that they had no currency outside 
the State, where they were stigmatized as "wild cat 
currency." A drive which we took along the shores 
of Detroit River to the low shores of Lake St. Clair, 
lying placid and smooth as a mirror, has left a deep 
impression on my memory. Returning eastward, we 
left the steamboat at Cleveland, spending Sunday in 
that (even then) most attractive city. Thence we 
proceeded by stage-coach a day's journey to Medina, 
where my father's youngest brother, James, met us 
with a wagon which conveyed us to Lodi, his resi- 
dence, a few miles distant. He received us with 
all the hospitality in his power, and laid himself out 
to aid us in studying the natural history of his 
vicinity. Thence after a few days' visit he accompa- 
nied us by wagon a day's journey eastward, to Ran* 
dolph, in Portage County, where we visited Samuel, 
my father's oldest brother. In the next town (Roots- 
town) resided his sister, Mrs. Jerome, to whom we 
also paid a short visit. She was the ** Aunt Mary " 
of my childhood's recollections, who had visited 
my father in the time of his early afflictions, and of 
her I had retained a dim remembrance. It may be 
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imagined how much the brothers and sister enjoyed 
the opportunity of loving communion. From this 
reunion, however, one brother was absent, namely, 
Peleg, who had emigrated to Parke County, Ind. , a few 
years earlier, whence he afterwards pushed on to the 
Territory of Nebraska, where he died. All are now 
gone, and I have almost lost track of their descend- 
ants. But one of these my children and some of my 
grandchildren will well remember, viz. : Mary Jane, 
daughter of my Uncle James. She was adopted by 
my stepmother not long after my marriage, and be- 
came the wife of Isaac S. Piatt, of New York, and is 
still living in that city, one of the few remaining ties 
to connect me with that former home. 

The Ohio visit was not a long one. My father 
was ever alert, desirous of moving on« and my slower 
uncles could not understand his desire to make the 
most of every instant of time, and I fear that he was 
somewhat impatient at their Spaniard-like insensi- 
bility to its value. I think my Uncle Samuel accom- 
panied us on our return journey to Cleveland, which 
was made by wagon, stopping one night at Hudson, 
where my father called upon his meteorological friend. 
Professor Loomis, then of Western Reserve College. 
I remember too that we stopped a few hours at Akron 
to see the remarkable gorge of Cuyahoga Falls. Re- 
turning to Buffalo by steamer, we spent a day in 
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viewing the city and its environs. Continuing the 
journey, we made a short stop at Batavia to call upon 
Heman J. Redfield, a distant relation and Democratic 
politician, who was afterwards collector of the Port of 
New York, spent a day or two at Scottsville to visit my 
cousin, Mrs. Andrus, sister of Rev. George S. F. 
Savage, and arrived at New York the evening of Sep- 
tember 5, after a month's absence. 

Just as we were about to start upon the western 
journey which I have described, my father received 
sad intelligence, calculated greatly to mar the enjoy- 
ment of the journey. The event was the sudden death 
of his old friend Richard Hubbard, of Middletown, 
the President of the Steam Navigation Company, 
which was the controlling owner of the Swiftsure Line 
(See pages 169 and 256). He was a man of sterling 
integrity and sound judgment, and the loss of his wise 
counsels and commanding influence was a great mis- 
fortune. Moreover the financial relations which had 
existed between him and my father were greatly com- 
plicated by the fact that each had received aid from 
banking institutions on paper carrying both names, 
some of which had been for the benefit of Mr. Hub- 
bard's own manufacturing interests, and some for the 
Steam Navigation Company of which my father was 
agent. As he died suddenly and intestate, all this 
paper became a valid claim upon my father as endorser. 
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As the equitable claim, however, against the Steam 
Navigation Company was only for part of it, it became 
necessary to let it all go to protest until the accounts 
should be carefully adjusted with the administrators 
of Mr. Hubbard. The banks which held the paper, 
some in Middletown, some in New Haven, and some 
in New York, all instituted proceedings which for 
nearly a year were a source of great annoyance to my 
father. The administrators, however, were men of 
probity and fair dealing, and after a careful investiga- 
tion of the accounts and of the correspondence between 
the parties, a basis of settlement was reached which 
was satisfactory to all concerned, and the notes were 
eventually fully paid. But the anxiety and temporary 
impairment of credit attending this unfortunate con- 
test imposed a heavy burden upon my father for nearly 
a year. 



XXXI 

More Politics — Harrison Campaign — Song as an Ele- 
ment in Electioneering — Log Cabins — Hard Cider — 
Election of General Harrison as President — 
Loss of Steamer Home in 18)7 and Conse- 
quent Litigation — My Father' s Jour- 
ney to Cape Hatteras to Collect 
Facts for Testimony on 
Trial — 1840. 

¥¥ 

Near the close of Chapter XXV (page 280) I have 
spoken of the financial pressure which, arising partly 
from excessive speculative operations and partly from 
the unwise financial legislation effected by the Demo- 
cratic party » had prevailed during the closing years of 
Mr. Van Buren's administration. The opponents of 
that administration, terming themselves "Whigs," 
were not slow to avail themselves of the general dis- 
content and distress which existed by turning it to 
political account. Many even of the Democratic party 
frankly expressed their dissatisfaction with the acts of 
the administration, and under the name of Conserva- 
tives openly opposed Van Buren's re-election. During 
the summer of 1839 the Whig convention nominated 
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General William Henry Harrison of Ohio for Presi- 
dent and John Tyler of Virginia for Vice-President in 
opposition to Van Buren. A warm and spirited 
political campaigpi opened. The * *log cabin* ' in which 
it was said that Harrison had spent his early days, 
the "hard cider** reputed to have been his habitual 
beverage, became the party emblems. Miniature log 
cabins sprang up in every village and town, where the 
hard cider was dispensed with lavish hand and with 
hurtful freedom. A new feature appeared in the mode 
of carrying on the political contest. This was by 
satirical songs. A good vocalist was quite as useful 
an electioneer as an eloquent orator. With such a 
singer to lead off, and with a roaring, spirited chorus 
to follow, the crowds were easily carried away with 
enthusiasm. In this game the Whigs seemed to have 
the advantage, whether because they had the initiative 
and put their opponents on the defense I will not say, 
but it is certainly true that the latter made but a fee- 
ble show. Some of the songs used by the Whigs, and 
in which I frequently joined in my youthful enthusi- 
asm, I well remember. When the fall election came 
on, Maine, till then a Democratic State, voted earlier 
than the others, and was carried by the Whigs. 
Then came the song — 
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" Oh, what has canaed this great commotioQ, motioti, motioii 
the coimtry through ? 
It is the ball a-rolling on 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too ; 

And with them we'll beat little Van. 

Van, Van is a used-up man ! 

And with them we'll beat little Van. 

Oh, have you heard the news from Maine, Maine, Maine ? 
It is the ball a-rolling on 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too," etc., 

and so as each successive State was carried by the 
Whigs, a new verse of similar doggerel reawakened 
enthusiasm. 

Of many other songs then so popular, I can recol- 
lect but a line or two, but I can never forget the ex- 
citement and enthusiasm of that campaign, which, 
however, were to be far exceeded in the historical days 
which another twenty years were to bring around, in 
the terrible contest which ended in the destruction of 
American negro slavery. 

In the month of September the ladies of Boston 
and the vicinity organized a great fair to raise money 
for the completion of Bunker Hill monument, then only 
half finished for lack of funds. The fair was held in 
Paneuil Hall and in the upper story of Quincy market; 
the two buildings being connected by a bridge. It 
proved a great success, and enabled the work to pro- 
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ceed to completion. I mention this here because the 
Whigs seized upon the occasion to call a great popular 
convention to meet in Boston at the time of this fair, 
and I found it a good opportunity to renew my patriot- 
ism by ''assisting,** as the French say, upon both 
functions. One of the features of the convention was a 
monster procession of the delegates from neighboring 
States, starting from the Common and ending at Bun- 
ker Hill, where Daniel Webster was to deliver an ad- 
dress. The morning of the day opened bright and 
serene, and the procession, gay with flags and banners 
and badges, was immense. All Massachusetts was 
there, of course. The windows of the mansions on 
Beacon Street (then the street of wealth and aristocracy) 
were filled with ladies who saluted the passing stream, 
which seemed to have no end. As the vast concourse 
ascended the sacred eminence and the various sections 
took their allotted places, all party animosity seemed 
overpowered by tender and patriotic associations . Few , 
however, were able to get within hearing of the orator's 
voice; and before the exercises were completed a large 
thunder-cloud overshadowed the heavens, followed by 
a down-pour of rain, which soon scattered the assem- 
bly, some taking shelter in neighboring refreshment- 
booths, some in one direction and some in another, the 
most seeking refuge where they might. In that day 
no friendly horse-car offered conveyance and shelter, 
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and of the many thousands who gaily marched out 
from Boston probably few returned with dry skins. I 
found my way to a tent, and called for Boston baked 
beans as the only article of food which seemed attain- 
able, but alas ! the beans were almost as hard as the 
British bullets which sixty-five years before had proved 
so unacceptable, so I, too, joined the inglorious flight, 
and retreated to Boston. 

The election of 1840 resulted in the defeat of the 
Democratic party by large majorities, and in March^ 
1 841 , General William Henry Harrison was inaugurated 
President, and great things were expected from the 
change of administration. Alas for the uncertainty of all 
human plans ! In less than a month the new President, 
a victim to exposure at the inaugural ceremonies, or» 
as some declared, worn out by the persistent and in- 
sistent claims of hungry office-seekers, was called from 
his high estate, and left a nation to mourn for the first 
President who had died in office, and a great party to 
realize the vanity of all human expectations. Eulo- 
gies, funeral orations, and sermons throughout the 
land succeeded the political songs and speeches of six 
months previous. Dr. Spring, the venerable pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in New York, preached 
a sermon from the text '' And in the garden a new 
sepulchre wherein was never yet man laid. ' * More than 
half a century has passed, but I yet well remember the 
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solemnity which pervaded the community. On the 
loth of April a great commemorative funeral proces- 
sion passed through the principal streets of New York, 
and well do I recall the occasion, for the brightness of 
the morning gave way to clouds and chilly blasts as 
we stood in ranks waiting to move* and the march was 
ended in the midst of a driving snow storm. 

The unexpected death of President Harrison 
brought the Vice-President into the seat of power, and 
instead of ** Tippecanoe *' of the political songs, 
** Tyler too ** was now the head of the nation. Only 
a few months passed before his political course was 
such as to disappoint the expectations of those who 
had placed him in his high position. In fact, he threw 
himself into the hands of the party who had opposed 
him. His Whig cabinet resigned, except Webster, and 
the way was prepared for renewed Democratic sway, 
which was to continue through three following presi' 
dencies, to be ended only by ** the uprising of a great 
people" in i860. Truly there was something pro- 
phetic in the burden of the song I have quoted, '* This 
great commotion.'^ 

Returning to the autumn of 1840, I am led here 
to bring in an episode of some traveling experience of 
my father's during November and December of that 
year. On October 9, 1837, the steamer •* Home " (one 
of the pioneers in the steam navigation of our Atlantic 
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coast) on her third voyage from New York to Charles- 
ton, S. C, sprang a leak during a severe gale from 
the northeast, with unusually heavy sea, and was 
wrecked on one of the beaches near Cape Hatteras, 
the disaster being attended with great loss of life. 

As is frequent in such cases, there was a great 
outcry from the public press, and the owners and build- 
ers of the unfortunate vessel were charged with faulty 
construction, and to their parsimony and want of skill 
was ascribed the blame for the loss of the vessel and 
for the destruction of life. Yet * ' so entirely assured 
was the owner of her seaworthiness that no insurance 
had been applied for, except on a fraction of her value 
for the particular benefit of a private creditor.** But 
stimulated and encouraged, no doubt, by the strong 
expression of sentiment from the New York press, the 
payment of this insurance was resisted on the ground 
that the steamer was unseaworthy from faulty con- 
struction, and therefore unfitted for the hazards to 
which she was exposed.* 

Thus it became necessary to call in the aid of the 
courts to collect this claim for insurance, and in No- 
vember, 1840, three years after the wreck of the ill- 
fated ** Home,*' my father was requested to visit the 



* See " Reply to the Circular of the United Stetes Board of Navy Com- 
missioners " addressed to Commander Lewis Warrington, President of the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, Washington, D. C, printed in Jourtul of 
FrMklin lustitutt, July, 1S46, pp. 3-7. 
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remaining portion of the vessel which still lay upon 
the outer beaches of that storm-beaten coast, in order 
that he might be qualified to testify as an expert to the 
facts connected with the vessel's construction, strength 
and endurance. 

The difficulties attending such a winter journey 
in a district of country which had never enjoyed any 
great facilities of travel, and at a period when even 
railroads offered only the rudest accommodation and 
made but distant approach to that secluded region, 
were such that I have thought that some details of this 
journey might be of interest. A little pocket memo- 
randum-book in which my father penciled his notes 
from day to day enables me to furnish these details. 

His companion was a practical shipwright named 
Roberts. They left New York by rail at 9 a.m. on 
Monday, November 16, 1840, the weather being fine, 
and reached Baltimore at 10.30 the same evening, 
nearly twice the time that would now be required for 
the same journey. Night trains were not then estab- 
lished, so the travelers remained that night at Balti- 
more, expecting to leave for Norfolk by steamer on 
the next morning, but for some reason the steamer 
failed to make her passage. So at 9 a.m. on Tuesday 
they left Baltimore by rail, reaching Washington at 
2 P.M. ; thence by steamer to Potomac Creek, whence 
the travelers again took rail, and reached Richmond a 
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little before midnight, but by some blunder of the 
coachman were carried to the Petersburg Railroad, so 
that they did not reach their hotel (the Powhatan 
House) until i a.m. 

After only four hours of rest they started by 
steamer for Norfolk. The weather, which on Tues- 
day had begun to assume a threatening aspect, now 
resulted in a storm of rain, snow and sleet, with a gale 
from the northeast, the wind increasing in violence till 
after midnight. But Norfolk was reached at 5 p.m., 
where the travelers rested for the night. 

On Thursday, the 19th, they visited the Navy Yard 
and dry dock, saw the ** Levant " docked, and took 
note of several of the naval vessels of that period, and 
my father writes : ** Our public ships, speaking to the 
«ye by their models, seem to say 

'* I'll drag the rivers after me 
And driv0 the seas before.'' 

In the afternoon they crossed the Elizabeth River to 
Portsmouth, to be ready to leave by railroad the next 
day. The weather had turned cold, ''gutters and 
ponds were covered with ice through the day, and at 
Norfolk the snow-sludge did not thaw from the piazza 
on the shady side of the house." The peculiar as- 
pects of a Southern city did not escape their notice. 
*^ Bar-rooms, middies, officers, gentlemen, judge,s 
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courts, etc." Norfolk was that evening illuminated 
for a great political meeting of the Whig party. 

Friday, the 20th, opened ** awfully cold," but 
clear and pleasant. The train left Portsmouth at 8.45 
A.M. Passing through the Dismal Swamp, note is 
taken of the pines, the log-cabins, the people, who 
seemed to be ** all Whigs," the corn-drills, and the 
twist of the trees, the latter a point which my father 
always closely observed. At 11.45 a.m. the Black- 
water River was reached (thirty-eight miles from Nor- 
folk), and here they embarked upon a little steamer, 
the "Fox," for Edenton and Plymouth, on a river 
*' two trees " wide, ** twelve to fifty feet deep, slug- 
gish, narrow, crooked, swampy, dark-colored, passing 
among cypress-trees, with their peculiar, conical 
"knees.* " At the Confluence of the Notaway and 
Blackwater Rivers, which combine to form the Chowan 
River, or estuary, they entered the State of North 
Carolina, the country continuing flat and swampy. 
The dinner was composed of bacon and cabbage, salt 
beef and turnips, com bread, and sweet potatoes. The 
passengers averaged three each way, the fare eight 
cents per mile. The best quality of wood was selling 
at one dollar per cord. Passing Winton at 3.45 p.m., 
Kdenton, on the north shore of Albemarle Sound, was 
reached at 9 p.m., and Plymouth at 11 p.m., where 
seats were engaged for a stage-coach at 5 the next 
morning. 



Saturday, November 21, at 4 a.m., the travelers 
were roused, the weather being cold and frosty. Six- 
teen miles were traveled before breakfast, which con- 
sisted of "com bread and common doings." The 
floors were clean, the doors wide open, Carolina 
&shion, and the room warmed by a fire of pine knots. 
Resuming their road, which lay for a long distance 
over an ancient raised beach, then through forests of 
pines, tapped for the production of turpentine, at 1 1.30 
they reached Washington, on the Pamlico River. Here 
they had to wait until next morning for a vessel, so 
hiring a New Bedford schooner, they laid in a stock of 
provisions for the coming voyage. 

Sunday, the 2 2d, brought rainy weather, with 
head wind, and as there was no lack of churches, ' * one 
for each denomination, Romanists included," the 
travelers were enabled to keep the day in Christian 
fashion. Next morning, the 23d, they embarked at 
8.30. The wind had become favorable and the skies 
serene. Passing down the Pamlico River, which 
widened into an estuary, they entered Pamlico Sound 
at 5 P.M., passed the light- vessel upon Brant Island 
Shoal at 8 p.m., and anchored at midnight off the 
*' Swash," five miles from Portsmouth, a little settle- 
ment on the inner shore of the long beach which ex- 
tends from Ocracock Inlet to beyond Cape Lookout, 
nearly five miles. 
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The next morning, Tuesday, November 24, avail- 
ing themselves of a pilot boat which came along at 
daybreak, they left the schooner to land at Ports- 
mouth. As they approached, the village seemed to 
rest upon the water, so low was the land upon which 
it was built, hardly three feet above tide. Landing at 
this miserable hamlet, they breakfasted and embarked 
for Ocracock in a small open boat, which, winding its 
way five miles through the flats and the reeds and 
across the inlet, landed them on Hatteras Beach at 
10.15 A.M. Taking quarters at a Captain Pike's, a 
boat and three men were hired without loss of time, 
and they beat up the Sound over the flats towards Hat- 
teras Banks, about four miles from Ocracock. They 
landed with some difficulty, crossed the Banks to the 
surf upon the Atlantic side, and saw before them the 
wreck which had been the object of this journey of 
eight days, and which had been cast upon this shore 
more than three years previously, and during all that 
interval exposed to the never-ceasing surf, and to the 
repeated storms which had given such a reputation to 
that dreaded beach. Two large portions still held 
together, the one a flat part of the bottom, thirty feet 
or more in length, the other the still longer forward 
broadsides and guard. A good part of the day was 
spent in examining and measuring all parts of these 
remains, which they found to be undecayed and well 
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constnicted. The details of all these measurements 
occupy three or four pages in my father's note-book. 
My father was informed that the boilers and engine had 
sunk into the sand where the steamer first struck, 
about seven miles from Ocracock, and the other por- 
tions of the wreck had been burned up or carried off 
for the sake of the copper and iron. The pilots with 
them ** thought the wreck very strongly fastened/* . 
and said * ' they had never seen a vessel of any sort 
more strongly put together.** 

The object of the journey now being accomplished, 
and indications of approaching foul weather being 
manifest, they returned to Ocracock that evening. 

Wednesday, November 25, the homeward journey 
was begun, but it was destined to be fall of disappoint* 
ments and delays, and to occupy more than a fort- 
night. After much detention the inlet was recrossed, 
and the travelers reached the hamlet of Portsmouth at 
10 A.M. in a heavy rain. No vessel was found ready to 
cross the Sound either to Washington or to Newbem, 
so this rainy day was spent in dismal surroundings. 

The next morning, Thursday, the 26th, brought 
A northwest wind, with clouds. To occupy the time, the 
travelers walked down the island about four miles, re- 
turning by the outer beach. The island was a dead 
flat nearly a mile wide, and its surface rises from o 
to 3 feet above the tide-level, a few sand dunes rising a 
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trifle higher. Late in the afternoon a vessel came over 
the bar, bound for Washington » at the head of Pam- 
lico River, offering the hope of escape the next day. 

But daylight of Friday, the 27th, brought a heavy 
wind, which was dead ahead, so another day was to be 
spent on this barren beach. In the afternoon a schooner 
arrived from New York, in which passage was engaged 
for Washington. She brought a stock of New York 
papers, which enabled the prisoners to while away 
their time. Several flocks of wild geese which passed 
over were fired at by the natives, and one brought 
down, which was purchased for the captain's stores for 
the next day's voyage. 

Saturday, November 28th, they went off early to 
their schooner, which weighed anchor before sunrise, 
but with light and unfavorable winds the voyage 
across Pamlico Sound was slow, and at midnight the 
vessel grounded two miles below Washington. 

Sunday, November 29th, the vessel got off, and 
her passengers landed at Washington, where they re- 
mained until Monday, the weather being clear and soft. 

Monday, November 30th, the morning was spent 
in a call upon M. A. Curtis, a botanist resident in the 
town, who accompanied the travelers on a visit to some 
neighboring marl pits. At i p.m. they took stage for 
Plymouth, thirty-three miles distant, which was reached 
at 7.30 P.M. At midnight they went on board the 
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Steamer *' Pox," bound np the Blackwater River to 
the Portsmouth railroad. 

Tuesday, December ist, the steamer reached the 
railroad station at 10.45, where they waited two hours 
and a half for the train to start. ** The road was in 
wretched condition, the ends of the box rails and bars 
bent every which way, and the superstructure loose 
and much decayed," but the thirty-eight miles was 
accomplished in four hours ! 

Wednesday, December 2d. — Here at Portsmouth 
they were obliged to remain all day, no steamer leav- 
ing either for Richmond or up the bay, so the time was 
occupied in visiting the Navy Yard and hospital at 
Norfolk, and getting some data for their meteorological 
registers. 

Thursday, December 3d. — The morning opened 
rainy. Parting company with Mr. Roberts, who till 
now had been his companion, my father left Ports- 
mouth, in the steamer *' Balloon" at 7 a.m. for Rich- 
mond. By 9 A.M. the weather had cleared. Passing 
the ruins of the settlement of Jamestown, and around 
the great bend in the James River, above City Point, 
destined twenty-three years later to become historic 
by General Butler's cut-oflF, Richmond was reached at 
4.30 P.M. 

Friday, December 4th. — Although the morning 
was cloudy and threatening, my father started at 5.45 
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in a buggy for the purpose of visiting the coal mines 
at Chesterfield, twelve miles distant, in search of fossil 
fishes. The errand was unsuccessful, and before the 
return to Richmond was accomplished at 1.30, rain 
and snow had set in, and in the evening the ground was 
covered with hail and sleet to the depth of two inches, 
accompanied by a gale of wind from the northeast. 

Saturday, December 5th. — He arose at 5 a.m. to 
resume the homeward journey, but found that on ac- 
count of the sleet the railroad cars had not arrived from 
Fredericksburg, and no train was to start northward 
until the next day. At i p.m. the train due at 11 the 
preceding evening arrived. . The rain and sleet con- 
tinued through the afternoon and night, so that all he 
accomplished was a visit in the morning to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature. 

Sunday, December 6th. — The time set for the de- 
parture of the train was 5.30 a.m., but the continuing 
severity of the storm was such as to render the journey 
impossible. The body of hail and sleet had reached 
the depth of three or four inches, and the railroad men 
were employed with shovels and locomotives making 
passable the track through the town, so heavy and 
compact was the obstacle. So they remained in mo- 
mentary expectation of immediate departure until 2 
P.M., when the start was abandoned until 5.30 the next 
morning. About sunset the storm ceased, and a bright 
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Streak of sky in the northwest promised a good day for 
the morrow. 

Monday, December 7th. — Roused at 5 a.m., but 
had to wait at the station until 6.15 before the start 
was made. The track had been cleared for a few miles, 
after which the train was often brought to a standstill, 
in spite of the force of four locomotives. It was near 
noon when the breakfast station was reached, at the 
junction of the Louisa Railroad, only twenty-twa 
miles from Richmond. The influence of the sun now 
softened and melted the sleet on the rails, and at 
3.45 P.M. Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock, was^ 
reached. Here it was found that the stage for the 
steamboat had left at i p.m., and that there was no 
possible conveyance for another twenty-four hours. 
Learning that there were some interesting deposits of 
fossils in neighboring marl beds, and the weather now 
having become more genial, he planned to employ the 
hours of the next day's detention in visiting them. 
But just as he was preparing for bed at half-past nine 
that evening he learned that the^stages had returned 
from the Potomac in order immediately to convey the 
delayed passengers to the steamboat, which was still 
waiting. So at 10 p.m. they started, and after a tedious 
ride reached the steamboat, at Potomac Creek, nine 
miles distant. It was long after midnight before the 
steamer started, but there was still hope of reaching 



